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I. 

NOTES ON 
MEDIEVAL MONASTIC LIBRARIES/ 



IT is by no means uncommon for certain writers to 
assume that the ideal monastic occupation was 
agriculture. They appear to consider that it was 
only in process of time that study, writing, and 
other forms of intellectual work were allowed by 
the monastic order to usurp the position of manual 
labour. It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that 
such a notion is, at the least, inaccurate and mis- 
leading. St. Benedict from the first, as may be 
seen in his legislation for the daily work of his 
monks, contemplated a mixed occupation of hands 
and head for such as entered *^ the school of divine 
service" under his Rule. Times for "reading" 
entered largely into the disposition of his day, and 
he treats it as quite exceptional " if the situation of 
the place or their poverty require" his monks to 
give up their intelleotuiJ pursuits '^to labour in 

1 Reprinted, with %dditiont, from the Downmdt lUwkm^ vol. x., p. 87 
Mqq. 
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i MEDLfiVAL MONASTIC LIBRARIES. 

reaping their corn/' ^9]";, it came to pass that in 
process of time the labo^qr of the hands gave way 
ahnost entirely to that of the head is a story alto- 
gether foreign to my present purpose. And all 
that I would insist on here is that according to St. 
Benedict's conception study or reading was to form a 
part, and a large part, of each monk's *^ accustomed 
task."* 

Now reading implies the existence of books, and 
so, as a necessary consequence of this provision in 
the Bule, every properly constituted monastery 
must from the first have looked to the formation of 
such libraries as were then possible as a matter of 
primary importance. That they did so in fact can 
hardly be doubted by any one taking the trouble to 
look at any series of monastic annals. It was many 
centuries ago — somewhere in the 12th century, if I 
mistake not — that an abbot, writing about ttie 
establishment of a new abbey, said that ** a monas- 
tery without a library is like a castle without an 
armoury" ; for " our library is our armoury." And 
although he goes on to explain his meaning as 
specially referring to books necessary to prosecute 
those BibL'cal studies in which the monks would find 
defence against the assaults of their enemy, there 
can be no doubt from the beginning of his letter 

> RmU of St. Benedict, Csp. 48. Of DaUj Labour. ««IdleDeM U 
iha enemj of tiia soul ; henoe brethren ought, at certain ■eaaoni, to 
oeenpj tbemaelfes with mannil labour, and again, at certain honra, 
with hOj reading, Ssc/' 
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MEDIEVAL MONASTIC LIBRARIEa 8 

that he had before his mind at the time, the prin- 
ciple which St. Benedict lays down in his legislation 
for the daily work of his monks, that *^ Idleness is 
the enemy of the souL" And in this point of view 
the library was the ** armoury " against this foe. 

Considering the importance attached to the collec- 
tion of books in every monastic establishment, it 
may not be without interest if a few pages are 
devoted to an attempt to sketch in outline what 
such a library must have been in any of '* the great 
solemn monasteries" of England. And first, as in 
so many mediaoval matters, we must begin by 
divesting our minds of notions derived from this 
nineteenth century of ours, when the art of printing 
has so completely changed the conditions of book- 
making that there can be little comparison between 
a library of modem books and the small but pro- 
portionately precious collection of manuscript. The 
multitudinous rows of volumes, for instance, gaily 
dressed out in their cloth bindings of every hue and 
colour — ^those studies in cheap blue and silver, or 
brown and gold — ^to which the eye is now accus- 
tomed in every modern library, must be banished 
from the imagination as a preliminary step to realiz- 
ing the medisdval prototype ; and the same may be 
said of every, or almost every, characteristic detail 
of a modern library. If any books at all were 
visible in the manuscript collections of a medisaval 
monastery, they were probably sombre tomes 
enough. Away then with all notions from this age 
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of ours if we would understand what an ancient 
library was like, how it was worked, under whose 
care it was, and what the conditions were, under, 
which the monk in those ^'dark ages'' used the 
manuscript treasures of his house. 

And first it is well to understand that from the 
earliest Christian times there was held to be a sacred 
character about books. In fact there was ever a 
close connection between them and the Church, and 
the House of God itself was long considered the 
most fitting place for the aumbry of manuscripts, 
which men in those days of simple faith regarded 
as among the most precious of God's gifts. If I 
might hazard a guess why this should have been so, 
it would be that these were partly, if not mostly, 
made up of copies of the Holy Scriptures, or of 
works of the Fathers of the Church commenting on 
them; and to the reverential spirit of the early 
ages of the faith, no more fitting place could be 
imagined to preserve these sacred treasures than 
the Church. The very Latin word now used for a 
library {Bibliotheca) was used to signify the Holy 
Bible itself. 

Whatever the reason, the fact is certain that the 
church was the common, if not the usual, place 
where in early mediaoval days the manuscript trea- 
sures of a great church or monastery were to be 
found. Thus, for example, when Fope Damasus, 
towards the close of the 4th century, founded his 
public library in Rome, he raised the hall, or basi- 
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lica church, dedicated to St. Laurence, from out 
of vvhich led the little rooms devoted to various 
departments of his library, and in which were 
stored the precious volumes.^ 

So, in later times, St. Louis of France, upon his 
return from the crusades, had many volumes of the 
sacred Scriptures and of the Fathers of the Church 
copied by the most skilful scribes, and these he 
placed in the Sainte Ghapelle which he had built to 
receive the relics of the Passion brought back from 
the Holy Land.* The same disposition of the manu- 
script treasures of the great abbey of St. Alban's 
appears even as late as the twelfth century. The 
Oesta Abbatum says of Symon the 19th abbot of St. 
Alban's, who ruled the house wisely and well from 

> Lanciani, AncUtU Rome^ p. 187. The writer also lajs : ** The 
finest libraries of the first tluree centaries of Christendom were of 
course in Rome. Thej contained not onlj books and documents of 
local interest, sach as the Getia Martyrum and mfUrkulm pauperum 
and so forth, but also copies of the official correspondence between 
the See of Rome and the dioceses of the christian world. Sach was 
the importance attributed to books in those earij days of our faith, 
that in christian basilicas, or places of worship, thej were kept in the 
place of honour next to the episcopal chair. Manj of the basilicas 
which we discorer from time to time, e«peciallj in the Campagna, 
hare the apse fricAora— that is, sabdirided into three smaller hemi- 
cjdes. The reason and meaning of this peculiar form of an apse was 
long Bonght in rain ; bat a recent discorerj made at Uispalis (Serille) 
prored that ot the three hemicjdes in those apses, the central one 
contained the tribunal or episcopal chair, the one on the right the 
sacred implements, the one on the left the sacred books." See alio 
the remarks of 6. B. de Rossi, in Codieu Pdiaimi Laiitd BibL VoU' 
COMB, pp. xTi., xrii. 

'TUlemont, Vkde Si. LauU, ir., p.4S. 
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1167 to 1]88, ihBt be did muoh to attraofc 
leMned and lettered men to the oloistor. He col- 
lected many books, chiefly Scriptural, and ^' their 
mnnber,'* writes the chronicler, "it would be too 
long to name; but those who desire to see them can 
find them in the painted aumbry in the church, 
plaoed (as he specially directed) against the tomb 
of BogBT the hermit."* Abbot Symon's book 
eoDeoting was not in yain, for to him may be traced 
Uie origin of the school of St Alban's chroniclers, 
to whom we owe so much of our knowledge of 
Bnglish history; and although the first efforts in 
that directicm were, to say the least, crude, *what 
they subsequently accomplished during the course 
of orer three centuries deserves the grateful recog- 
nition of posterity. There is no need to enlarge 
further upon the fact of this close connection be- 
tween the library and church in the middle ages. 
The point could be largely illustrated from the 
English monastic chronicles, but one late example 
of the existence of a library in a church at the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century may perhaps be 
giTcn. The story is interesting in itself, and as 
the books in question do not appear to have been 
merely biblical or patristic volumes, as they may 
perhaps be accounted in other instances, it will not 
bo out of place. ^ 

On Saturday, August 21st, 1406, at six o'clock in 
die evening, Eling Henry lY. arrived at Bardney 

> Omim AJkUtim, td. BoQt atriM L, p. 1S4. 
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MEDIEVAL MONASTIC LIBRARIES. 7 

Abbey, LinoolDshire, with a large retinue. " The 
abbot and convent/' says the account we are quot- 
ing, '* came to the outer gates in procession to meet 
him. The illustrious king on seeing the procession 
dismounted, and kneeling humbly kissed the cross. 
After he had been sprinkled with holy water and 
censed, the cantor intoning (the hymn) of the 
Trinity, Sit honor virtvSy he was conducted with be- 
coming honour by the abbot and his monks through 
the church to the high altar. There when the 
singing was over and the abbot had said the prayer, 
(King Henry) kissed the sacred relics, and passing 
through the cloister retired to the abbot's chamber 
for the night." 

The next day, ''which was Sunday, the king 
descended to the cloister about six o'clock in the 
morning, and entered the chapel of Holy Mary in the 
church near the 'vestibule,' which had been adorned 
^ with carpets and hangings of red and other decora- 
tions fitting for a king. Here he heard two masses, 
and in the meantime the blessing of the water be- 
fore the High Mass was begun ; and this over, the 
procession went to the chapel of Holy Mary, as was 
the custom each Sunday in the year. Then it went 
round the cloister, and the most illustrious King 
Henry and his nobles followed till it entered the 
choir (again), when the king went back to the 
chapel, where he remained till the High Mass was 
finished." 
'' After the mass he passed through the cloister 
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to Ub dumber to dine." Then after transactiiig 
wme bosmeiBB of state, " the King again desoended 
tinroogli the cloister to the choroh, and there tamed 
orer our librsry. He read in divers books aooord- 
ing to bis will and good pleasure, and then, by the 
way he had come, he retamed to his supper/'^ 

The love thus shown by Henry lY. for books 
transmitted to his sons-^even to Henry Y, 
We hare two cnrions instances of this latter 
mooaioh's propensity for borrowing books and 
forgetting to retom them. They may be worth 
recording, althoogh not directly bearing upon the 
present sobject. The first example has reference 
to a work of secular literature. In 1424 the 
Countess of Westmoreland petitioned that great 
book coUector, the Duke of Gloacester, that a 
▼olume called the *^ Chronicles of Jerusalem and .the 
riage de Gk>dfray Boylion" might be restored to 
ber. She said that the late King, Henry Y., had 
borrowed it from her, and had not returned it, 
and that it was then in the possession of Robert 
BoUeston, the keeper of the royal wardrobe. This 
petition was granted, and the book returned. 

The other instance is still more curious. In the 
same year, and almost about the same time, the 
Prior of Christohuroh, Canterbury, requested that 
the monks of the Shene Charterhouse should be 

* Hmtm, ApiMdiz 10 Lelawl*! CMtdama iiL, pp. aOO— 1 (td. 
171S); IdkM fTM Iko S| ImJ of a MS., f otrntrlj btU»(i;iBg to Baid^ 
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directed to deliver up to Dom William Molash, 
monk and almoner of Canterbury, a large volume 
containing the works of St. Gregory the Great. The 
King had, it is true, left it to the Carthusians by his 
will» but the Prior stated that this same volume had 
been bequeathed to Christchurch monastery by 
Archbishop Arundel on his death ten years before. 
The volume had been simply shown to Henry V. 
by Sir Gilbert Umfreville, one of the executors of 
the archbishop's will, and the King had simply kept 
it during his life and left it to the Charterhouse 
at his death. The petition of the Christchurch 
monks was granted, and a letter was written to 
the Prior of Shene to deliver up the book in 
question.^ 

But to return to our present subject. As time 
went on, and books began to multiply in the 
monasteries, places other than the church were 
arranged, according to convenience, where they 
were deposited. It was not till the later middle 
ages, however, that the practice of gathering all 
the manuscripts of a convent into one special place 
became at all common, or that one special room, 
called the library, was set apart for the purpose. 
It must have struck all who have paid any atten- 
tion to the ground-plans of our ancient English 
abbeys that, as a rule, no place can with any cer- 
tainty be assigned as the site of the library. The 
fact is that although here and there some such 

■ R/mer Fwkra x., pp. 817-S. 
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special boildiiig had often been erected to contain 
tiie iMX>k8 of the establishment^ more commonly 
tiiey were placed in presses erected in snch parts 
of the boilding, as practical utility might dictate. 
ThnSy for example, at Durham we find that the 
mannseripts were distributed, according to con* 
Ttnience, in Tarions parts of the large establish- 
ment. Some were kept in the church, others 
in the spendiment or treasury, and others again 
in the refectory, and in more than one place in 
tiie cloister. 

In the spendiment there were apparently two 
classes of books— one accessible to the monks 
generally, the other kept in what we may consider 
ms the inner archiTium, more securely preserved. 
** Within the said treasury/' says the author of the 
BUe$ of Durham, *^ was a strong iron gate, set fast 
in the groundwork, in the roof and in either wall» 
the breadth of the house, so fast as not to be 
broken; and in the midst of the grate a door of 
iron with a strong lock upon it, and two great sheets 
of iron for the said door." 

Other books were placed in an aumbry, or press 
with folding doors, near the entrance to the in- 
firmary. These were taken from the other book- 
eases when needed, and were intended for the use 
of the reader in the refectory.^ Another case of 

* T« tkm iattrMtiAf UbrMjoatalogiM of the moiiMUr/ of 8. Juttioa 
mt PadiA aadt In 14AS an pnAzad lUto ot books Mi apart for pabUo 
IM I ff[fm ikom to h% wmd ia tba Cbaptar, wilkadoMiip- 
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books was set apart for the use of tbe novices in 
the part of the cloister opposite the door of the 
treasury, so that at any time they could have access 
to them for their studies. Tbe general store of 
books belonging to Durham, at any rate at the end 
of the 14th century, was kept in presses set in 
various parts of the cloister.* "Opposite to the 
carrels, against the church wall/' writes the authority 
before quoted, "stood certain great aumbries of 
wainscot, full of books, as well the ancient written 
Doctors of the church as other profane authors, 
with divers other holy men's works ; so that every 
one studied what doctor he pleased, having the 
library at all times open to go and study in, besides 
their carrels.*' This Library, however, was the 
creation of Prior Wessington, some time before 
1446, " in the south angle of the Lanthome which 

tioD of the size and the biodiDg of the Tolamet ; list 2 those intended 
for reading at table in Latin ; List .H those of books in the remaeular 
to be read in the refectorj at the first or second table. This catalogue 
has been printed (bat not published), along with the Librarj catalogue 
of S. Antonio** at Padua referred to below, in an 8to Tolume bj W. Ton 
Gothe (?) about the year 1864 ; it is also printed bj Maszatinti as an 
appeudix to the Catalogue of Italian manuscripts in the Bibliothdque 
Nationale at Paris. Richard of Bury in his PkilobiitUon^ speaks of the 
care taken bj the mendicant friars to form collections of books. 
"Whenerer," he writes, **we turned aside to the cities and places 
where the mendicants had their oouTents .... we found Heaped up 
amidst the utmost poTertj the utmost riches of wisdom. Thej are as 
ants erer preparing their meat in the summer, and ingenious bees oon- 
ttnoall j fabricating cells of honej. . • . Thej hare added morv in this 
brief (elcTenth) hour to. the stock of the saored books than all the 
other Tine dressers." 

' Caiahgi Veltrti, ed. Surtees Soe., p. 46. 
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it BOW abore tlie olook^ rtanding betwixt the 
Chapter House and the Te Deam window, well 
repkniahed with old written Doctors and other 
Iffistoriea, and Eceleeiastical writers." 

The piotare which may be derived from this 
aooonnt of the disposition of the Dnrhun books will 
be faoAj correct in regard to other monastic honses. 
Thos at Westminster we know that in the cloister 
tiiere were presses of books for the particular use 
of the seniors and the noTices, because there is a 
qpedal order as to a cresset %ht being set beyond 
the aombry of the master of novices, and a special 
permiasion for a nonce sufficiently instructed to 
^Te books out of the presses set apart for the use 
of the seniors.^ Many more examples of these 
doister libraries might be given from the chronicles 
of other houses which all go to show that what we 
know to have been the case at Durham and West- 
minster was the common and general disposition 
of the monastic manuscript volumes. 

Towards the close of the 14pth, or in the first half 
of the 1 5th century as at Durham, it is not uncom* 
mon to find special buildiogSi or at any rate rooms, 
set apart for libraries. Thus, to take St. Alban*s 
as an example, Michael de Mentmore, who was 
abbot from A.n. 1335 to 1349, besides enriching 
the common presses of the monastery with many 
manuscript treasures, collected together some of 
the books into what is called his ** study,"* which 

■ G0II. Ma. Cite C. iL, f . S4 tad f . SI. * (Tote ^UateM, iL, pi 868. 
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apparently was a place set apart for those who 
showed special aptitude for learning. His suc- 
cessor, Thomas De la Mare, who ruled St. Alban's 
for nearly fifly years, is said to have increased the 
collection of books in this study— or " library," as 
it is now called — with many precious volumes, by 
the help of Thomas of Walsingham, who then held 
the office of cantor and scriptorarius.^ De la Mare 
was followed in 1396 by John de la Moote, and he, 
although abbot only for something less than five 
years, " newly built two sides of the cloister, with 
the studies, library and chapel of St. Nicholas ; and 
over the vaulting of the cloister he designed to build 
a library; and over that of the chapel of St. 
Nicholas a small chamber for the monastic muni- 
ments. But this," says the Chronicle, ** prevented 
by death, he left to others."* It was apparently 
not for another fifty years, or in the year 1452, 
that Abbot Whethamstede finally completed the 
work thus interrupted. He had long desired to see 
it done, and before the resignation which closed 
his first abbacy, ** had collected much of the ma- 
terials " requisite. His successor did nothing, and 
so, ** immediately after his installation " for the 
second time, he set to work and ^nished the 
entire building in the second year of his second 
abbacy. '' And upon the mere construction of this 
building," says the chronicler, *' not reckoning the 
glazing, lighting, or the furnishing with desks, he 

> Gtsta AhlHttum, i|i., p. 889. ' Ibid., p. i42. 
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it itad to hara expended more than one 
and fiflj pounds.^ 

Almoet * at this yerj time the library of 
(Aristoharoli, Oanterbary, described as sufficiently 
spacioiis (satis amplam), was finished at oonsider- 
able oost by Prior Thomas Gbldstone.' Prior 
William Sellyngy who held the office for twenty-two 
years from I.D. 1472, added a special scholars* 
libraiy. He was a man ^ deeply yersed in both 
saered and seoolar learning, knowing well both 
Latin and Greek. • • Next to the Prior's cham- 
ber lie bnilt a tower called the Ohriet (afterwards 
ctSMi the Prior^s study). The Library oyer the 
Prior^s chapel he adorned with a beautiful ceiling, 
and stored within it many books for the use of 
those most given to letters, whom most anxiously 
and kindly he assisted and encouraged. The 
southern walk of the cloister also he caused to be 
glazed for the use of the more studious brethren, 
and there made some fine carrels/'* 

So much for the place where the books of an old 
English mediffiyal monastery were deposited. The 
reader^s attention is now directed for a moment to 
the cases in which the volumes were kept. As will 
perhaps be sufficiently understood already, these 
were aumbries or closed cupboards, and not the 
open shelves to which we are now accustomed. 

• A|l/. Wk iaamm §d § mUaiim m emmi m (BoUi Snim), L, p. 421. 

• Wku^am^AmgHaamtrmfLtp. 146. 

• Ui., p. 14t. 
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From the earliest times Christian libraries followed 
in this, as in many other respects, the pagan models. 
Upon the doors of the cupboards were, not unfre- 
quently, painted the heads of the chief writers or 
other celebrated persons, as in the Vatican library 
at the present day, where, when the presses are 
closed no books are visible.^ The volumes were 
placed apparently in a horizontal position on 
the shelves, and did not stand vertically as in 
modem times. One description of an English 
medisDval book cupboard may be given here. 
" The press in which the books are kept ought to 
be lined inside with wood, that the damp of the 
walls may not moisten or spoil the books. This 
press should be divided vertically as well as hori- 
zontally by sundry shelves, on which the books may 
be ranged so as to be separated one from another, 
for fear they be packed so close as to injure each 
other and delay those who want to use them.*' > 

Perhaps the most complete account we have of 
the appearance and disposition of an English 15th 
century library is that of the White Canons of 
Titchfield. "There are in the library of Titoh- 
field,'' says the preface to the old catalogue, *' four 
cases (columruB) to put the books in. Thus on the 
east face (t.d., opposite the door) there are two — 

> The Vatioan Librarjr was fitted op, aiwe tee it to-daj, with pre w e a , 
TMes and botta, hj Pope Sixtoa V., in 1688. It wia, howtrwr, 
arranged etriotlj on the^ ancient Roman plan. 
' Cnattunaiy of Barnwell (Hari. 3iS. 8061), tranalatad in Saiwda^ 
11 lUokw, Febrnaix Sltt, 1891. 
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vii., (caso) ono and (case) two.. On the soatli side 
is cose three, and on tbe north, case four." 

Each of these cases had eight sholTes, marked 
with a letter of thu alphabet, which represented a 
dirision of the library. Thus roughly in case 1 
van phoed the Bibles and the patristio glosses 
mftm ik| in case 2, was what might bo termed the 
portion of the library ; in case 8, the 
I. legends, regalte with oanon and oiTil law ; 
iriiHat case 4 contained the books upon medical and 
. aiirgieal soienoe, upon grammar, logic and philo- 
sophy, and the various unclassed volumee. The 
ktters of the alphabet afforded further divisions : 
thus, B was fixed to seven sbeWes of oase 1, and 
ooDtaioed the rarions glosses on Holy Scripture ; 
and D, affixed to five shelves of case 2, was assigned 
to the works of St Gregory and St. Augustine. 
Lastly, on the first folio of each volume was entered 
the shelf letter, followed by a number naming its 
position on the shelf. Thus the volume from which 
these particulars are taken is called the "Bememoro' 
lorvtm da TtfcK^tide," and has on its first page 
the press mark ** P.X." Turning to the catalogue 
we find that (he volume is entered as the tenth 
book on shelf p.> 

• HmL MS. 6609, (. 8 Mn.(«xtoiMte framavolDiMiaihapowMdoB 
«< tfaa Dika ef Pottlud). TUt catalogM hu bow btm priatwl by 
tU BMiptUi* BMocd SmU^. At tha Md of tha lith owUuy tbe 
ZAnfy «f Lnthoar Friocj iwtrinod mom MW toIwboi aiTuged moat 
MaahUfl nM b J M ta . TWf w«* plaoad In ftva aapboaida or aaMfariat, 
MihwMkMMTafcalwa. Tha aatalon* (B. Hw., BmL H8. 460, f . 
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One word may be said on the practice of 
fastening books with a chain, although this had 
to do with public libraries, and had no place in 
monasteries. In churches the custom of having 
a fastened breviary or Bible was very common. 
''Bound with a chain like a common book" was 
an expression of St. Bernard ; and St. Thomas 
of Villanova, at the beginning of the 16th century, 
speaks of ''the breviaries in cathedral churches 
left for public use and fastened with a chain." 
\ From an inventory, taken in 1483, it appears that 
\ the Sacristan of Saint-Oyan had amongst other 
I books a " Gatholicum,'' or dictionary, with an 
iron chain to it, probably for public use in the 
sacristy.* So, too, in the public library at Oxford, 
each book had, within fifteen days of its being 
acquired, to be chained to its proper place, and 
the keys of the chains kept in the chest of five 
keys. At St. Mary's Church, in a.d. 1414, the 

3-11) gives the Utles of the books in each anmbry beginning «rith the 
bottom shelf , which it oaUs the **primut gradm,^^ The first anmbiy 
WAS reserved for Bibles and glosses on the Holj Soriptore — viit 
i glossed psalters alone filled the fourth and fifth shelf. In the lacond 
\ and third anmbry were the works of the Fathers and theological 
) works. In the foarth, canon law occnpied the three bottom sh^Tat ; 
t i the fourth, fifth and sixth shelves held the classics, gfammariaas, 
[ . \ philosophers and historians. The fifth and last shelf of the third 
aumbry contained the works on medicine and the fifth aumbry was 
reserved for future additions. (Cf. H. Omoni, Am^em Catalogmt dt 
BibUoihkqves Anglmau^ I«ipsig, 1892, p. 208; a sepacate print trom 
Hartwig's CvUrtMaUfiW Bibliotkekttceien.) 

> La BibUoA^ de SauU-aaude du Jura in the BM. de tSeok dm 
Chartii, ToL i., pi 819. 
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wotk ci de Idra on the Bible was chained in tiie 
dbanod for the nae of the Oxford atadents* Many 
donora expready preacribe anch chaining of their 
booktp ef«ii in the monaatery eloiater. Thna Peter 
nL, Kliig ct Aragont in 1882, in preaenting a 
fibniy to the great Giaterdbm Abbey of Poblel^ 
Isja down in hia deed of gift that the abbot ia not 
€^ to hafo made in the oloiater *'bela banoha,** 
Imt ia to pnmde ^moltea oadenea/' to the end 
tiiat the booka may be chained. MoreoYer, that 
Ae memory of hia gift be not loat^ he adda that 
ilia royal arma ara to be emblaaoned orer the 
aamfaiyy with thia inacription '* in good lettera and 
big: aqu0$ta e$ la Ubreria del Bey En Pere III.,^* to 
diatingoiah him from other Kings of the name of 
Peter.i 

I may now pass on to the librarian^ or officer 
haTing charge of the books. Strange as this may 
aeem to ns now, the office was held almost in- 
Tariably, at least in England^ by the cantor or 
precentor, the chief official director of the church 
aervioea. Galling to mind the fact of the close 
connection between the library and the church, 
to which attention has been directed, it is not 
difficolt to understand the origin of this union of 
dntiea now apparently so distinct in one man. 
WhatcTcr be the explanation, the fact is clear, 
that ordinarily the eaniar was the official librarian. 
'^The library,** aaya the custumary of Abingdon, 

> J. Ciwtoi, Xliwimiift Hitl§rith§ Ortalmt M j^ iIt., pp. 81^ 
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"shall be in the keeping of the cantor. • • . 
When he is away, the succentor (or sub-cantor), 
if he shall be fit for the office^ shall keep the 
library keys; but should he be giddy and light 
minded, he shall give them to the prior or subprior. 

" If any shall go a long journey, he shall hand 
over to the cantor, before starting, the library} 
books he may have • . . The keys of the. 
presses in which the libri annudles and singing 
books are kept, shall be in the keeping of the 
subcantor." * 

Further, ** the cantor shall examine the aumbries 
belonging to the boys and youths, and the others 
in which the books of the community are placed^ 
repair them when damaged, find material for the 
library books, and mend any tears." ' 

It was the cantor's place also to see that the 
monks were supplied with books, and that no book 
was given out from the presses without a proper 
entry on the parchment roll kept for the purpose. 
He had also to see that the readers took proper 
care of the books borrowed by them. Thus, at 
Evesham it is ordered that : " whenever the com- 
munity sat in the cloister (the cantor) shall walk 
round when the bell has sounded, and put back 
(into the presses) such books as by the careless- 
ness of some may have been forgotten. Let him 
take charge of all the books of the monastery, 

> CknmeoH de Abingdom (RoUiMriM), IL, pp. 87S-1 
*Il)id.,p.871. 
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and liftTa them in bit keephig» if his dOigenoe in 
•tody and knowledge are rach that they may be 
entnisted to his ehaige. Let him not take babk 
n boi^ from any one» nnlese it be entered on the 
roll; neithOT let a book be given to anyone in 
lange withool a proper and snfiident Tonoher, 
and let this be entered on the rolL**^ 

Enok as kte as A.n. 1511, Arohbisbop Warham, 
IB Ida Yimtation of Christehnroh, Canterbury, tee- 
tifiea to the oontinnanee of the universal oustom 
taj whioh the oantor had oharge of the library. 
^Ab to the dth artiole/' he says— «' that is, as 
to the proper distribution of books to eaoh monk, 
it is arranged that the precentor, to whom es^ 
officio the distribution of books belongs, shall take 
care to give to every one suitable books/' ' 

The care taken of books in the middle ages, as 
evidenced by the Evesham customs, may be illus- 
trated by a similar direction to the librarian of the 
pnblio library at Oxford to see that ** every night 
open books, open windows and the door of the 

■ ErithiM CvsUmm in Ftmwtirtkam PHarp (Chetham Soc), p. 105. 
* Amd. US. 68, f. 7a The following portioiit of the admoniUon 
addmwd to th« librariftB pfefized to tho oAUloguo of the moDMtie 
Ebnij 9i AdaoBl ia 1870 m worth qvoting. •• The work of the 
Bhmtev or, M we etD hia, ArmoHMtf in n monatteiy ie the librarj ; 
•o antae, therefore, the! thou, who irt made the ermerini, mejeet 
tare fntt kaowledfe ol whtA ie gitea to thj oherge. . . The iint 
^■^ef emmfknietoetriTeinhie time eo far eo poeeible to inoieeee 
tie Ihrnj wilted to him." Then after qnoUng menj eiamplee ci 
whe hnd fOheied logethir lerge Hhruiee, the Prologne eon- 
: ** Eferj eamrine ehonld, ee far ee hie opportanitiee ellow, 

He whe ii, howerer, lieglige nt in 
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library be shut without fail'* {infallibiliter)^ It 
would be impossible here to show fully how com- 
pletely alive those in the *' dark ages " were to the 
value of such volumes as they possessed. They 
knew, as well as we do, that every manuscript was 
unique, that it possessed a history of its own and 
existed in its perfect state only by the labours of 
many skilful heads and many cunning hands. All 
this, however, is a story connected with the work of 
what is known as the scriptorium of the medisaval 
monastery, and well deserves to be considered 
separately. It may be sufficient for the present 

purpose to state broadly that, allowing for the 
difference of money, a manuscript would cost in the 
middle ages as much as, if not more than, such 
hand work would fetch in these days. Moreover, it 
is to be remembered that a single manuscript often 
contained a number of separate treatises which, 
if printed, would form as many volumes. 
And this leads me to say a word about' the size of 

tbifl, let him at least beware that the library does not diminish— thai 
is, that the books giTen to his charge do not in any waj get lost or 
perish. Let him know and hare a care against fire and water, which 
are most hurtful to books. Let him repair bj binding, books destrojed . 
^7 HS^f l^t him put them in a sure and safe place that so he m»j warn 
readers to treat them properly. What and where they are let him 
remember, and know the names and their authors. If there are more 
books than he remember the names of, let him make for himself a list 
or book, in the beginning of which, if he wish, he can write this 
Prologae." Wichner (J.), ZwH Bachertferxeiehnim d. 14 Jakrhundem 
in dtr Admonter SiifUbibUothekf p. 4 (a sepsrate print from the Om- 
IraUOaU f. BUfiiothekswttek). 

> A/acii4sieji(a Aeademiea (Bolls series) L, p. 267. 
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Ae iBfBdi nwautio librariei. Of ooone, as in 
tiw pceMat (by* thit varied oonndenbl/ aooordiog 
to tlw tairte and reqairementa of tbe paitioolar 
konaa. Aooordiiig to "Prior Eaab7*a oatalogae, 
than mra at tba bagnmiiig of the 14th oentnry 
■one 8000 iraiki in Ihe librarj of Ohriatdiiiroh, 
O a ntw boi y. At Glaatonbi ir y the oatalogiie made in 
1S47, and printed bj Ibanie,* Bfaowi, if it be aoom- 
(Me fiati that the monka of the great Somenet 
■ on aat e i j then had abont 400 Tcdmnee, and mnrt 
Aerafim have been about the same aiie as that 
of Cattterbnrjr; and* to take bat one more ew' 
aaqple, the list of books belonging to Peterboroogh, 
printed at lengtii b; Qonton, comprises some 1700 
ivOTks in 268 Tolumes. Of some, even of the 
greatest abbeys — as, for example, of St. Albans 
— ^we have no means of estimating the extent, 
•o completely were the literary treasures swept 
away at the dissolution by the Tudor officials. 
A few years before tbe suppression of tiie bouse, 
Iceland risited Verulam "to examine the ruins of 
the old Boman town. When I had done tbis," he 
Bays, ** I went to the sanctuary of St. Alban, nigh 
to the fallen city wall. Here a scholarly monk, 
called Kingsbery, a diligent investigator of antiqui- 
ties, most conrteoQsIy showed me tbe 'manuscript 
traasares of this great monastery." It appears 
clear, therefore, that up to its last days the library 
— whaterrer happened afterwards — was sedulously 

• Jtmmk GhilmimilM CVm., fg. 4IS ■■«. 
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cared for.* Some of the books had evidently left 
the St. Albans' shelves at an earlier date, for that 
monastery, on account of its political proclivities, 
seems to have been marked out for vengeance from 
the very first days of the Tudor sovereignty. 

The Reformation in England, from whatever side 
it is approached, was indeed, to a degree which is 
not now inadequately realized, heartbreaking work. 
It would appear not improbable that the last days 
of Leland were rendered a sorrowful agony by the 
mere spectacle of the ruin wrought around him. 
** Thus John Leland, antiqiuirius,** says a singularly 
well-informed writer, ** had a side to his character 
of which very little is known. He was an ardent 
lover of poetry, had a great knowledge of classic 
writers, and was himself a facile executant in the 
classic vein. But those who chose to regard him 
only as a picker-up of antiquities looked somewhat 
askance on the production of his muse, and a cor- 
respondent of Bale's, sajring that ''Maistre Ley- 
lande" had "a poetycall wyte,'' quaintly adds, 
** whyche I lament, for I judge it to be one of the 
chef est thynges that caused hym to fall besydes his 
ryghte dyscernynges." And Bale's sweet curses — 

^ Tanner, Bibliotheca BriiannicO'Hiberniea^ p. 613. The umm Le- 
land ^Tes the monk is ** a regia euria^'* which at first sight seems 
likelj to be " Kingsoonrt ; " bnk it was probablj one ** Thomat 
Kyngtihery,'* who took his degree of B.D. at Oxford 4th Maroh, 
1511-12 (Boase, Reguter of (h^ Univenity of (h/ard L, p. 44). The 
name of ** Thomas K/ngsberd, prior," appears in the list of monks at 
the dissolation of the abbe/ (Bionastioon II., p. S60). 
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**God ihortni tiwir improfftaUB lyrac, if &aj 
flMH not td that myRohele in ^pae,** ud ** enned 
b* lie for «TW and eror, that shall, in spjght of hys 
naajoB, wka theraof the deetraoejon " — tan aimed 
at thow vho were enemieB oi the historioal woika 
of Lahnd. Othan may prefer to the raggeition of 
the Biihop's firiend to beliere that difEerent oamea 
lad to the antiqoarj'a inaanity. Ii it not more 
likafy that vfaea he had travelled through England, 
had witn— ad the yet nntooobed splendoors of the 
Mooartio honaaa, had pored anr the tilings he moat 
cJMriAed, tiiflir ehartolariee, oompntos books, and 
dnonidea, hit mind gave way when he saw tiie 
deatrnotios that very nearly did away altogether 
with the learned lore of long and toilsome ages of 
history."' 

This, however, relates specially to the larger 
honses, and there is no doabt that many would 
perhaps consider some of the poorer houses very 
badly furnished indeed. Thus Deping possessed 
only 23 Tolnmes, and some, I sospect, were still less 
well prorided.' It most, however, be borne in mind, 

> Salm^ Btwitm, Bepi. 5th, 1886. 

* Ih* MU lof td th* BsrtOB-on-Tml Uoom, dnwD up »boat 
117S, MMM «■• 78 iiiliiiMii, Hid ooaUina muf iteui w* would 
0aMf famtm to-d^. (8m Omcmt, M supra.) TImm wan Mnnl 
AM^-ium tMMktkM In tb* Ubnrj, Ooiptl*, tulun, fto. 
Om •( tteN, AftOmim AmgliM; mgBMto tk« poHibUitj of tUa 
wImi M^ a» M— M tka CMi^ oapr of tUaworickDOwn to «■!■«, 
to C. G. <ML CMMdf^ lis. Mo. 301, fotmarir 8. 18. Than an 
JaMmtim vtfak mm to aouaal tUa laportHt MaBuoilpt with 
WiMhHlH^ kj • Mlnr bw «Uah B m qa^M-IVMt waa rowUd 
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that only the richer foundations could afford to pur- 
^^chase the costly manuscript treasures at a time 
when to present 129 books, as Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester did to Oxford, was considered a most 
princely donation. Perhaps, as a general estimate 
of the size of the monastic libraries in England, the 
opinion of the antiquary Heame may be quoted. 
" No one,*' he writes, " that reads either Boston of 
Biiry, or Leland, or other authors who say anything 
of their (i.6., the monks') writings, can justly sup- 
pose them to have been illiterate men .... 
We have accounts of the furniture of some of these 
libraries ; and if we may judge of the rest by these, 
'tis certain they had a large as well as a noble stock 
of books; and that many of their libraries might 
vie for number with many of the best Ubraries since. 
And even such libraries as had not so great a store, 
exceeded divers of our present libraries by reason 
they were all manuscripts ; and upon that score are 
to be looked upon as a valuable and precious treasure. 
In short, as the abbeys were very curious, fine and 
magnificent piles of buildings, richly endowed, and 
continually found liberal benefactors, so I believe 
their libraries in every respect answered the other 
parts of the structures, and were all (notwithstand- 
ing the reflexion made upon the Franciscan library 
at Oxford, just upon the dissolution) adorned with 
an extraordinary fine collection of books." ^ 
Moreover, it must be remembered that gigantic 

' Heame, Appendix to Leland's CdUecUmea it, p. S6. 
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;, mdi as we find in tbaw &Kjt, are qoita a 
I gnnrth. pven in the last oentory oolleo* 
Utrna of ten or fifteen tiioiuaad Tolttmei were oon- 
ndared laige, and the Taat 13>rariei of tbeae times 
bave been rendored possible onlj bj the uorifioe 
of many smaller ones, and hj the donbtfol poUcj 
of gatherii^ in a fev large oentres what bad been 
^tead orcr the oonntry. A oomparison of the 
paUo libraries in Fnmoe and England will shov 
tbat whilst in almost ererj district of &» former 
tiisre exist laige ooDeotions of manosoripts Mid 
pnoted books, in So^and all hare gradoidlj been 
gaibersd together to three or foor Urge centres. 
Ttm may bs explained partly bj &e fiuit that in 
Bngland there has been time since the sappreasion 
for tiie tendeoojr to oonoentration to mn a fall 
courH, partly by the fact that on the euppression 
of the French religious houses the old monastic 
libraries were secnred to the nearest town, whilst 
in the 16th oentory in England the priceless mana- 
■eript treasares were scattered to the winds as worth- 
less mbbish, and the remnaate that have been saved 
tiQm destruction we owe to the seal of private 
oc^ecton. 

Bat little need be said about the catalogues of 
the libraries. Although but few specimens have 
been p res e rved to us, there is every reason to 
SDppoee that a system of cataloguing, more or less 
elaborate, existed in every religious house. Some, 
probaUy^ would be mere lists, like thnt of Olany 
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wliicli Mabillon and Martene found thore five or 
six hundred years after it was written. The books 
were entered on parchment stretched on two boards 
three and a half feet long by one and a half broad ; 
and much the same practical arrangement existed 
apparently in the public library at Oxford, where 
the librarian was directed to enter the names of the 
volumes and their donors on a ** large and conspicu- 
ous board, to be suspended in the library." ^ In some 
of the English monasteries, however, very full and 
perfect catalogues existed — ^not mere lists of books, 
but such as showed the works arranged in classes, 
and often with such verbal indications as might serve 
to identify a manuscript. Thus the Titchfield cata- 
logue was so arranged, as the preface says, *' that 
when any book is wanted it may be found in the 
library without difficulty, on the shelf marked with 
the letter referred to " : and, to mention but one 
more example, the Durham catalogues, published 
by the Surtees Society, not only classify the books, 
but enable a manuscript to be identified even now, 
by quoting the first two words of the second folio 
of each volume.' 

1 A/imtmeiita Acadenuca (Rolls series) i, p. 267. - 

' The use of tliis I msj be allowed perhaps to illostimte by the 
following : — In the cooise of some inTestigstions I wm making of the 
sennon literature of the 14th and 15th centuries, I oame upon a Tolnme 
of sermons, **Magistri Robert! Rypon.** From internal eridenoe I 
concluded that thej had been preached at Darham. I tamed to the 
Durham catalogues, and found, on p. 76, **Sermones Magistri Robert! 
Rjpon, Suppriorii DnnelmensiB, cum tabula, U. fo. Vlrendo de- 
bent.** These two words oorresponded with the i&rst words on folio 1 
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It maj perliap0 appear wmewbat imnaoessary to 
flMotioa that the books of a monastio library were 
feadj used bj the inmatoa for atadj and reading. 
It luMiy howeyer, been aaaertod more than onoe 
lately that the onfortanato monk was aUowed only 
ooe bode each year. This probably is a statement 
faunded on that of Sir Tlu>mas Daffos Hardy/ that 
^ in acme monaateriea it waa the costom, at the 
commencement of Lent^ for the armarina to deliver 
to each of the monka a book for hia private readings 
allowing him one year for ita pemaaL** That the 
writer coold not have meant to imply that thia waa 
the <mly book allowed dnring the year ia evident 
from oUier parts of his prefooe, and no doubt he 
referred to the practice, founded on the legislation 
of St. Benedict's Rule, of assigniog a special lenten 
book to each monk. Sometimes it would appear 
also that occasion was taken of this practice at the 
beginning of the lenten fast to cause all volumes 
then in use to be returned to the shelves of the 
aumbry ; and in places, as at Barnwell Priory and 
elsewhere, the precentor at this time brought to 

«ftteMUB«Mripl(UarLMS.4S94)IhadMAmiiMd. I oame to the oon- 
ihwioM, t l mtf o w , thai thU toIium, now in tho BriUah Mnteam, waa 
probtbllX tW idoBlioal book totmulf at Dnrham. Thii oonoluaion 
waa ptwad al lMw awl i to ba oorract. On tha fiiat folio of the Tolama 
aaaa wda had arklanlfy bean «atad, and wwe qnita iUegibla. By 
tka Undataa ol tha aathociliea, howanr, aaid was appUad, and tha 
aa mnhStj Ufatohtd o«t laappaarad. Thay wara, ** Libtaria 



iiFvfaiirf (RoDa avlta) UL, p. lir. 
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the chapter those volumes which had been given 
to the church and monastery, and a special com- 
memoration was made of the souls of those who had 
thus been benefactors, and of the souls of those of 
the brethren who had laboured in the writing of 
these books. 

Care was taken that in the use of the volumes no 
unnecessary damage was done by the readers. The 
very mode of holding the manuscript was even 
apparently prescribed, if not by law, at least by 
general custom which subsequently passed into law. 
The 7}raditio Generalis Gapituli of the Benedictine 
monks of England, given in a volume formerly be- 
longing to St. Augustine's, Canterbury, orders that 
** when the religious are engaged in reading in 
cloister or church, if it be possible, they shall hold 
the books on their left hands, wrapped in the sleeve 
of their tunics and resting on their knees. Their 
right hands shall be uncovered with which to hold 
and turn the leaves of their books." It was by the 
constant exercise of care in the use of their precious 
volumes that such books as St. Aldhelm's Psalter at 
Malmesbury and St. Cuthbert's Gospels at Durham 
were preserved till the dissolution of the monas- 
teries,^ and that Leland could say in the 1 6th cen- 
tury that he found in the library at Bath several 
books given to the abbey by King Athelstan.* 

One circumstance connected with monastic libra- 
ries is often forgotten. The great price of books 

1 Laknd, De ScripUnrilmi, p. 100. * Ib&d., p. 160. 
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made it almost impossible for poor clerics to get the 
volumes necessary for their studies, and their need 
was often supplied by the loan of a volume from 
some conventual library. ''The services rendered 
bj the monastic houses in these circumstances," 
Tmtes M. Lipoid Delisle, ''have not been suffi- 
ciently recognised. The lending of books was then 
considered as one of the most meritorious works of 
charity." The same authority notes that although 
the practice of placing books under anathema grew 
common, it was condemned as contrary to due 
Christian charity to the needy. Speaking specially 
of certain notes of a librarian of St Ouen in the 
14th century, he declares that even bishops and 
archbishops are found among the borrowers of 
books. At this monastery the greatest care was 
taken that no book should be lost. Before any 
volume was lent it was registered, and a note made 
in the catalogue, with the name of the borrower. 
At times, in the case of some special volume, it is 
mentioned that the loan was made by order of the 
abbot, and when it is sent far away the name of the 
messenger to whom it is entrusted is entered on the 
register.^ 

Some such system existed in every monastic 
house. Thus Hunter has printed* a list of some 
twenty volumes lent by the Carthusian convent of 

> DoamaUi twr ks Lwru a k» BMiMqua dm Mopn Agt in B'M. de 
fSeoU dei OMrUt, S^ lerie L» p. 226. 

* Ea^isk MonaMk Librme$, pp. 16, 17. 
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Hinton in Somerset to a neighbouring monastery in 
A.D. 1343. The engagement to restore these books 
was formally drawn and sealed.^ The chronicle of 
Ingulph, whether authentic or not, represents the 
practice of Croyland in the later middle ages. '* Our 
books/' the author says, ''as well the smaller 
unbound volumes as the larger ones which are 
bound 9 we altogether forbid, and under anathema 
prohibit, to be lent to any far distant schools, 
without the leave of the Abbot, and a distinct 
understanding as to the time when they shall be 
returned. As to the lending of lesser books, how- 
ever, such as Psalters, copies of Donatus, Cato and 
the like poetical works, and the singing lesson- 
books to children and the relations of the monks, 
we strictly forbid the Cantor, or anyone who shall 
act as librarian, under pain of disobedience, to 
allow them to be lent for a longer time than one 
day without leave of the Prior."* 

Oaution was necessary lest the practice of charity 
to others should make havoc in the monastic library. 

> The following U an instance of this. In 1281 Archbishop John 
de Peckbam stayed at Itchel, and amongst other bosiness transacted 
at the time, gare a receipt, dated December 16, for a Biblia Olo$ala^ 
in two Tolnmes, lent to him bj the execntors of Nicholas de Ely, late 
Bishop of Winchester. The Bible in qaestion seems to hare been 
moch yalued on accoont of its annotations, and was beqneathed bjthe 
Bishop to the Prior and Conrent of Winchester CathedraL It was 
borrowed bj Bishop John de Pontissara on April 26, 1299, who gkf 
a formal bond for its safe return, which is entered in his Episoopal 
Regiater, foL 189. (F. J. fiaigent, Crondal Reenrdi, p. iOS.) 

* logolph, quoted in Maitland's Dark Aget, p. 266. 
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In a Constitution of Abbot Curtejrs, it is seen that 
at Bury St. Edmund's in the 15th centurji so many 
books had been lent, sold, and lost to the house, 
that special attention had to be paid to the matter. 
Some of the books, the Abbot says, he has been 
able to get back *' by begging for them, some by 
payment, some with great trouble only, and at great 
expense, and sometimes even at the great indigna- 
tion of those who held them." And not only was 
all further lending, pledging or selling forbidden, 
but all were ordered within fifteen days *' to bring, 
carry, and produce " (to the Abbot) ** all and each 
book belonging to our said monastery yet remain- 
ing " in their custody.^ One instance of what must 
be abundantly evident without it — namely, how 
easily books so lent by a religious house might go 
astray and be lost — may be here given. In the 
middle of the 12th century, Nicholas Sandwich, 
Prior of Christchurch, Canterbury, appointed two 
of his monks to receive back from the convent of 
Anglesey, Cambridge, a book which had been lent 

* Monasticoii iiL, pp. 114-5. At the end of the library catalogue of 
the CoBTeni of St. Anthonj at Padua, in 1896 (ed. W. too Gothe (?), 
p. 161 eeqq. ; lee note 1, p. 10, ante) ia a careful liat of those who 
had borrowed books from the library. The list inolodes the name 
of a Pope and many strangers, besides Tarioas friars. One of these 
latter is ** Friar Darid, AnglieuM.^ The first list is supplemented 
by one of books lent but not returned up to 1423. A note says that 
most of the borrowers here named ** are dead," though still marked as 
having Tarious Tolnmes in their keeping. At the end there is a recoxd 
tkat '*a fine decretal" and other books were pledged to one Andrew, 
a miller, on Jnly 14, 1407, **to atom payment for floor supplied to 
tte oowraai^.*' 
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Master Lawrence de St. Nicholas, Rector of 
Terrington, wliich book, on the death of Master 
Lawrence, had remained in the possession of the 
convent in Cambridgeshire.^ 

The truth is that books in the middle ages, in 
spite of all the possible care of their owners, dis- 
appeared, were lost and destroyed quite as easily 
as in the present day. The fires which brought 
disaster to so many monasteries, and the civil dis- 
turbances which swept over England, were the 
worst enemies to the monastic libraries. Hereward 
and the Banes burnt the library of Peterborough ; 
Owen Glendower that of the Franciscans of Cardiff, 
which had been put into the castle for safety. The 
books of the library of Norwich were either burnt 



■ Notes and Queries^ L, Ser. i. 20. The book wm *« Johannes Criioeto- 
mne de laade ApoetolL In qao etiam Tolomine oontinentar Hyitoria 
retos BritODom qn» Bnitas appellator et tnotatus Roberti Episoopi 
Herfordie de eompoto." The Tolame U found, two oentnries later, in 
Prior H. Eastry's eatalogae. In the Literm CcattuarUnna (RoUi Seriea 
it, pp. 146—153) is printed a lilt of books foond to be absent from 
the librarj shelres at Christchorch, Canterbury, on the feast of St. 
Gregory (March 12th), 1837. Some are noted as hariog been regis- 
tered to Tarioos brethren of the house, and thej are called upon to 
account for them. Others, some scTenteen in number, are registered at 
lent to Mculars. In fact, to whaterer country one turns, whether to 
France, Italy, or England, the same quasi-public character of the 
monastio library is found to exist, and scholars, eren at considerable 
distances from a monastic centre, were able to obtain the loan of a 
Tolnme required for their studies. It is worth recording that the last 
Tolnme entered in the list printed in the LUerm CaiUuarienm» is '* liber 
qui dicitur Jokmuie$ Criioiuimui de laude ilpotto^*,'* apparently the rwf 
same Tolnme wbieh we find len^from the Canterbury libiaij mow thaa 
a oentoiy before. 

8 
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in the fire which destroyed the church, or carried 
off by the citizens in the consequent confusion. 

A few words must now be said as to the presents 
of books made to monastic libraries. Throughout 
the monastic chronicles those who procured manu- 
scripts for the house, or those who gave or made 
them, are duly commemorated. At St. Augustine's, 
Canterbury, as elsewhere, special prayers were 
yearly offered for such as had been benefactors to 
the Ubrary;* and as the obit of each abbot and 
monk whose zeal in this regard had been conspicu- 
ous came round, a special memorial was made in 
the chapter of his good deeds. It would be im- 
possible, even if the reader's patience has not already 
been exhausted, to do more than touch upon this 
large subject. Two examples only may here be 
mentioned. One is that of Adam Easton, a cardinal 
of the holy Roman church.* He had been a monk 
of Norwich, and it is pleasing to find that he did 
not forget his old home when raised to his great 
dignity. The library of his monastery, as we have 
noted, had perished by fire, and hence Cardinal 
Easton's collections made in Italy would have been 

■ Thome in Twysden't Decern Scriptorett col. 2008. 

' Adjun Eaoton had acoompftnied Simon de Langham, Cardinal 
Archlriahop of Canterborx, to Ayignon, and was present at hit death 
then in 1875. The following jear Easton writes to Nicholas Litljng- 
ton, Abbot of Westminster, to saj that the late Archbishop, formerly 
Abbot of that house, had Idft a lajqge number ol books and restments, 
which he had ooUeeted as Cardinal, to his old monasteiy, and that th^ 
mn then on their way to Bruges. 
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specialljr a benefaction, and we can imagine the joy 
of tbe convent on tbe reception of ''ten barrels 
of books" from Rome, which in 1407 Henry IV. 
allowed to pass toll free throagh the port of 
London.* 

The second example I take from a period dose 
upon the dissolution of the monasteries, and it 
shows the anxiety of Prior Moore of Worcester to 
enrich the library of his convent in the last days 
of its existence. The details are taken from that 
excellent but little-known volume, ** The Monastery 
and Cathedral of Worcester,** by John Noake. In 
A.D. 1618 Prior Moore made his first journey to 
London after his election. On that occasion he 
says : " I redeemed a lyttell portuos (breviary) 
lying to pledge in Teames Street," 53s. 4d., which 
would be some £25 of our money. Then follows a 
list of books purchased, one of which, the Speculum 
Spiritualium, is said to have been *' delyvered to 
ye cloister awmery " (i.e., aumbry) and the " hoole 
work of Seynt Austen's in print delyvered to our 
library," 60s. In the following year the names of 

> Rymer, FcuUra viii., 601. Visiton to Rome may periiajw be 
reminded of Caidiiial Sastoa bj the exquisite fran^ent of hie tomb 
whioh still remains in the Charch of Santa Cecilia. It would be 
interesting to know whether the soolptor was an Englishman or an 
Italian. Not unfrequentlj benefactors would make orer books to soma 
religious house with the proviso that thej were to retain the use of 
them during life. Thus a Bishop of Torcelli in 1496 bj Charter seouiad 
to the monasteiy of St. Justioa of Padua his Pontifical and Book of 
Preparation for Mass, icfMi vero itianm lUormm Wnxarum mbi nUtmU 
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tome 20 bodcB are given as added to the library^ 
one of which is **b hoole co'aae of aevyll (P oourae 
of oiril kw) fyn volimiea.'* In 1520 the Prior 
^Baaghi ye hoole worl» of Abbott, 228. Sd./* and 
Thid for 8 books of Seynt Benett*s rewle in 
Knglishey 2s. Td.** In the following year he paid 
for **a baggett of lethw to bare my books in/* 10d.» 
and so on till the year 1523, when the Prior pnr- 
chased ^ a great bnoke of statntes of Ingland from 
first yere of Kdward 8rd tin ye parlyment holden 
after Oiystmas, 25th Henry eygth, 10s.; a great 
boke of GoonoilSy 8s. 4d. ; Natiira Brer, and Ibgna 
Chartai 2s. ; a book of the Passion, 28.**^ 

To procure books for new religious houses was 
sometimes thought an occasion worthy of royal 
letters to neighbouring monasteries. Thus Henry 
in., in 1271, on the foundation of Demhall, after- 
wards Yale Royal, issued his letters patent to the 
abboto and priors of England for this purpose. 

* AaoBf tW othtr books bought tre : St. Jerome*! works, 6 toIs., 
401. ; St. GfSfOiT's, 1 toL, Ss. ; St. Ambrose, 8 rols., 13s. 4d. ; Hagh 
«f St Ylslor, 8 liu^ 15s. ; Riohsrd of St. Viotor, De Trinitote, 16d. ; 
OpcM Rnpsrti (ol Dtuts), 8 rols, 15s. ; Opera Beds, 1 toL, 6s. 8d. ; 
OpcM HUirii, 1 toL, 6s.; Open Bssilii, 1 toL, 8s. 4d. ; Opera 
Qjpcisai, 1 iroL, fis. ; Opeim f ulgentU, 1 vol., 16d. ; Bed» de Nstiira 
Beram ; Angskwqs (wbo Sgorsd Tery soon after in the great Encha- 
tkl dispstes), fn ; Opeim Lanrentii Josliniani, 1 toI, 6s. 8d. ; Opera 
1 ToL, 8sL ; PhOo JodMS, Ss. ; LodolphnsDe ViU Xpi, 4s. ; 
Saaelonnn Angte (eridentl/ Capgrave), 16d. ; St. Ber- 
wofffcs; Lsgeada SaaetiDnun in English; English Cionaeles, 
Sd. I»kne1esstoeontfnnethsiist,bntit is erident thatat thli 
ithe Eb|^ BeaedieliMS mn perfectly alive to all the pvodso- 
lol the fonif^ ao less thaa the Eb|^ book Maik^t. 
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Having recited how his son Edward had intended to 
establish this new Cistercian abbey, he begged them 
to assist the monks of the place with ** any theo« 
logical books" they could spare, asking them to 
inform one Thomas de Boulton what they could 
do in the matter, and promising them his thanks 
and those of his son for all they did in this way 
to meet his wishes.^ 

An account of the way in which the monastic 
libraries were enriched by the presents of single 
volumes and collections of books deserves separate 
treatment ; but no notice of our monastic libraries 
would be even fairly complete without some men- 
tion of the subject. An example or two may be 
given at random : — Abbot Benedict of Peter- 
borough, who was chosen in 1177, was a great 
lover of books, and enriched the library of his 
house with some fifty- three volumes. He had been 



■ Mcmasticon t., p. 709. An interesting example of the mj books 
were coUeoted on the oontiaent and forwarded to Eng^d maj be 
seen in the Register of Adam de Orlton, Bishop of Hereford. The 
following letter dated at Arignon, NoTember 4, 1819, is entered on 
folio 33 of the Episcopal Register: Unirersis pateat per presentes 
qnod nos Adam permissioae Dirina Heref. Ifips. reoepimos a Laorentio 
Bmton de Chepjn Norton Snmmam Fratris Thonm de Aqoino in 
qnatoor TolnminiboSi Item soriptnm ejnsdem Fratris Thomsd super 
qnartum libram Sententiarom. Libruiu de Similitodinibns. Libnnn 
Uistoris Scolasticn, Libmm Rethorics Aristotilis. Libram Retho- 
riooTollii. Libmm Geometries com Commento. Qaos qoiden libcos 
bonA fide promittimns eidem Laorentio in Anglia restitnere Tel jnstom 
pretinm eorondem prout plaouerit Religiose Tiro Fratri Johanni Abbali 
Monasterii de Hi^les, aTaaonlo dioti Lvuentii et Laorentio 
•ntedioto.** 
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Prior of Cbristchiircb, Canterbury, and owing bo the 
difficalties in which he found Peterborough inTolved, 
his health gave way, and for a time he retired to 
his old home at Christchurch. There, during his 
convalescence, he wrote a fine book (volumen egre- 
gium) on the passion and miracles of St. Thomas, 
and composed antiphons and music for his house. 
Among the collection of books which he gave to hia 
■bbey at Peterborough, were some twenty-one 
Bibles, glossed and simple texts, some works on 
Canon law, two arithmetics, a Soneoft, a Martial 
mad a Terence.' 

^g"". Abbot liarleberge of fiveaham before 
beooming a monk had taaghfc oanon and oivil law at 
Oxford. On entering the monastery he brought 
hit ooUeotion of law books with him, and also added 
to the monastio library a Cicero, a Luoan, and a 
JnvenaL Both as Prior and as Abbot his literary 
tastes are shown in the many volumes he bought^ 
€r caused to be written, for his house.* 

So, too, the various chronicles of monastic houses 
show that moQks Teiy frequently procured special 
books for tiieir monasteries, or enriched the oollec- 
tioiis with volumes dealing with subjects in which 
they were specially intereeted. Thus Herveus, the 
aserist of Bury St. Edmund's in the time of Abbot 
Ansalm, through his brother Thalebot the Prior, 
gave ** a great Bible written in two rolumee for the 

> Bgmkt, H kmrim Ai ^ c n m St i- lf laiyt it, ML 
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Refectory/' and Stephen, the '* monk-doctor and 
infirmarian" (medico monacho), obtained and 
** gave to the convent three large and fine books on 
medicine."^ In a word, it is impossible to examine 
monastic records without feeling that the special 
studies or tastes of individuals were very frequently 
the means whereby the general collection of books 
was increased.' 

With this I conclude these somewhat rambling 
notes on medieval monastic Ubraries. It is a large 
subject to which in England sufficient attention has 
hitherto not been paid. The suppression of the 
monasteries was accompanied by a ruthless destruc- 
tion of priceless treasures in the shape of manu- 
scripts. Of this it is not necessary to speak ; but 
so completely were the hundreds of monastic 
libraries scattered to the winds, that their very 
memory has perished.' Perhaps it would have 
been as well had Bale's proposition been adopted, 

1 Copj of aa Ekimondsbaiy MS. in the town library %% Donai in my 
poaaeaiion, pp. 67-8. 

* This of conrsd applies to others beside those who entered the 
monastic state. Thns Kiohard de Haute, Rector of Westerham, in 1337 
left b/ will to Christchorch, Canterboiy, ^^eorpuMJwrit eivUis, Item, 
DeertUUia el decreta una eum ghssa Hostiemii m duohuM teoUimmSbiui 
Item, Mumma eopiom el speculum judieiale ** (JMerm CcaUuarieneei^ Rolls 
Series, ii., p. 153). 

* A pathetic instance of the endearoors of the monks to sare some 
of their literary treasures is afforded in the case of Monk Brettoo. At 
the dissolaiion of the house the prior and other monks managed to 
purchase the manuscripts. The Prior/ was granted b/ the King to 
William BUtheman who sold the boildings and church piecesseai to 
the hi^Mst bidder. The monks apparentl/ remained togethc In the 
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thit there aboutd be established '* in every shire 
of England one Bolemn library for the preservation 
of noble works and the preferment of good learn- 
ing in oar posterity." But this was not the genius 
of the times, for as the author of the Essai/ on 
S«pulehrai says, the Reformation like the French 
Berolution " was signally a period in which a plot 
was laid to abolish the memory of the affairs which 
bad been, and to begin the affairs of the human 
•pociM afresh." 



1 
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THE MONASTIC SCRIPTORIUM/ 



BOOK-MAKING is commonly allowed to have 
been a work par excellence of the medisdyal 
monk. So far at least as the mechanical labour of 
writing and embellishing the pages of a manuscript 
with illumination goes, even those who have least 
sympathy with monks and monasteries would per- 
haps be not disinclined to concede that, in this 
respect, they have deserved well of the world. 
Indeed it is difficult to see how less could be allowed, 
seeing that well-nigh all our manuscript treasures 
are, in one sense or another, the products of the 
monastic workshops. Sweep away these works of 
the cloister scribe, and destroy the printed volumes 
already copied from them, and it is little indeed 
that, even in this learned nineteenth century, we 
should know of the past ages of the world. And 
however much we may be inclined to agree with the 
ancient dame who objected to ** history" on the 

* Beprinted, with additiont, £roiii tiM DoMmmd§ Rtwktt^ Tol. zi., 
p. 4 nqq. 
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ground that "bje-gones should be bye-gones," there 
are few who would not look upon total ignorance of 
the men and events of times that have gone by as a 
real misfortune. So it comes about that most 
people ore iDclinod to look even favourably upon 
the labours of the mediaaval writers, by which so 
much that is precious has been preserved to our age. 
And even if they are not, thoy might perchance bo 
interested in some brief account of the process of 
mediaeral book-making. 

It may perhaps be thought, from much that haa 
been written about the Seriploria. of ancient religious 
houMiM, that every well-rogulatod monastery had its 
■pedal place or room in which the writing of manu> 
Bcript8 was performed. This is hardly correct. No 
doubt in some of the greater bouses this was the 
case; but in most instances the work formed part 
of the daily exercises conducted by the monks 
chosen for the purpose, in the cloister of the monas- 
teij, or at most in the little studies or carells, 
partially screened off from the common walks of the 
cloister, in the window recesses. Sometimes, too, 
there would have been small writing places or cells 
made to contain only one person, which, because the 
general occapation of students in those ages was 
mritiDg, were Scriptoria. 

One of these priTate studies, belonging to a secre- 
tary of St. Beniard, who was afterwards an abbot, 
is thus described for us by himself: — "Its door 
opens into the apartment of the noTioes, where oom- 
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monly a great number of persons, distinguished by 
rank as well as by literature, put on the new man 
in the newness of life. On the right runs the 
cloister of the monks, in whioh the more advanced 
part of the community walk. There, under the 
strictest discipline, they individually open the books 
of Divine eloquence. From the left projects the 
infirmary and the place of exercise for the sick. 
And do not suppose that my little tenement is to be 
despised ; for it is a place to be desired and 
pleasant to look upon, and comfortable for retire* 
ment. It is filled with most choice and divine 
books, at the delightful view of which I feel con- 
tempt for the vanity of this world. This place is 
assigned to me for reading and writing, and com- 
posing, and meditating, and praying, and adoring 
the Lord of Majesty.'** 

Such private cells or Scriptoria as these, however, 
were probably only assigned to the more learned 
members of the community, or those whose special 
work made it important that they should be more 
free from distractions than they would be in the 
common cloister. And it was very possibly in such 
studies, as Sir Thomas Hardy has remarked, that 
the old English monastic historiographers, William 
of Malmesbury, Matthew Paris, and the rest, com- 
piled their annals.' 

Of the work of writing carried on in the cloister 

> MaitUod, The Dark Ages, p. 401. 

* HAvdj, DtteripUm Catalogs, UL, p. 81. 
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there are numerous instances. Abbot Herimann, 
speaking about Ralph, the Prior of his monastery of 
St. Martin at Toumay, under his predecessor Abbot 
Odo {circa a.d. 1093), says: — "Frequently he did 
not go out of the monastery for a month together, 
but, being devoted to reading, he took the utmost 
pains to promote the writing of books. He used, in 
fact, to exult in the number of writers which the 
Lord had given him ; for if you had gone into the 
ck>ister you would have generally seen a dozen 
young monks sitting on chairs, writing at tables, 
diligently, artistically, and in silence.'*^ 

As to the Scriptorium proper, that is, a set place 
for the work of writing,' there is evidence, for ex- 
ample, that such a room existed at an early date 
at St Alban^s. Abbot Thomas de la Mare (1349-96) 
not only himself formed " a study, or library," 
but encouraged Dom Thomas, of Walsingham, the 
cantor and ScriptorariuSf to construct a '* domiia 
Scriptorite^* which was completed at the Abbot's 
expense.' This, of course, refers to the place 
merely ; for when three hundred years before the 
nephew of Archbishop Lanfranc, Abbot Paul 
(1U77-93), by the introduction of Lanfranc's Con- 
Muetudinary made St. Alban's a quasi-schola re- 

■ UerioiMUiiit, De Retiii, S, Martini Torwuentii, eap. 79, in D'Aoharj, 
J^wOf^wa, iL, 913. 

'Tb« MngnnMnt of a tpeciAl pUc« for writiog called the Scrip- 
lociva, aeeme to bare been rather CUteroian aa a general praotioe, 
ahboogh there waa one at the Mooaetery of St. Gall. 

• WaUa^a»*a Guim Abbaimm, iiL, 889. 
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ligionis, and established there the writing sohool 
afterwards so famous/ he was perhaps doing no 
more than restoring an older institution. 

Wherever the scribes sat at work, whether in the 
cloister, scriptorium, or private studies, there the 
strictest silence was enjoined. Conversation or 
noise of any kind, it was recognised, would probably 
lead to slips of the pen ; and accurate copying was 
the chief point at which the old monastic writers 
were taught to aim. " Fixed places for this work " 
(of writing), says one consuetudinary, '*are to be 
arranged apart from the community, but within the 
cloister, where the writers may pursue their labours 
without disturbance or noise. There sitting at 
work they ought to keep silence most carefully. 
. . . . No one must go to them except the 
Abbot, Prior, Sub-Prior, and Librarian."* To the 
same necessity of silence and quiet for the work of 
transcribing Alcuin refers in the lines : — 

** Hie tedeant sacrae toribentes famina legis 

Necnon Sanctoram dicta sacrata Patnun. 
Hie intenerere caveant sua f rivola Terbia 

Friyola neo propter arret et ipsa maniu. 
Correctosque tiU quserant ttadiose libellot, 

Tramite qao recto penna Tolantis eat 
Elst decus egreginm laororom scribere librai 

Neo meroede sua seriptor ei ipse caret.'** 

Besides being a place of silence for the purpose 
of writing, the Scriptorium, where there was one, 

> Ibid., Walnngham's Oesta Ahbaimi, L, 68. 

> Liber OrdinU S. Vietorii PcarUietiiig^ Dacange, a.T. ScHptorm. 
• Alooin, Poem 126 et apud Canitinm. 
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was used sometimes for other purposes, for whict 
quiet was equally necessary. Amongst thMe are 
mentioned in odd rule " reading, meditating, study- 
ing, or hearing confessions."' 

Like the Library, the writing school of the mon- 
astery was under the charge of the cantor. The 
case of St. Atbaos has already been mentioned. 
There Dom Thomas Walsingham, whose literary 
labours are eo well known to us through the Oesia 
Abhalutn and other works, held the ofBce of "Cantor 
and Scriptorarius," during which office he con- 
structed, or rather rebuilt, the domus eeript<ma of 
the abbey. So at Abingdon it is ordered, that 
" fttnn tlie rents assigned to the cantor, the cantor 
shtiU find parchment, ink. and ererything necessary 
for the prodnctioD of the books of the community.*" 
Instanoea of this could be easily multiplied ; but 
perhaps the most interesting, as it is the most par- 
ticular instruction on this point, is to be found in 
the Consuetudinary of the Canons Regular of St. 
Victor*! of Paris, from which a short extract has 
JDst been given. As it is a Teiy full aocouot of the 
cantor's o£Soe so far as its literary aspect is oon* 
oemed, another and a longer quotation may perhaps 
be aUowed. " All writings which are in the ohnroh 
«itber within or without pertain to his (i.e,, the 
cantoris) office, so that he shall provide parchment, 
si estero, needful for writing, and hire those who 

• Otm. Jfo. * JM«*« (Bob MriM), IL, m. 
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write for money. For the brethren of the cloister 
who are scribes and on whom the duty of writing 
has been imposed by the Abbot, let the Librarian 
arrange what they shall write, and provide what- 
ever is necessary for their work. Let none write 
except as he is ordered, nor otherwise than at his 
will and disposition. The Librarian shall not 
appoint the brethren, who know how to write but 
on whom the Abbot has not imposed the work, to 
any such work, but if he has need of their assistance 
he should first point it out to the Abbot, and so by 
his leave and order do what has to be done. Let 
no one presume to write anything except what has 
been enjoined him. 

**To all writers in the cloister, whether those 
who are ordered or those who are permitted to 
write, let the librarian furnish everything necessary, 
so that no one chose at his pleasure this or that, 
neither writing place, inkhom, knife, nor parch- 
ment, nor anything else, but let all take without 
refusal or objection what he shall give as proper 
for the work. 

** All documents which are written in the clois- 
ter, whether notices (breves) of the dead or other 
public and common business, even (the document) 
which is fastened to the paschal candle, belong to 
his office, and to write these, no one who knows 
how to write and whom he has appointed, should 
refuse, save that he who so writes cannot be absent 
from the regular hours, nor be dispensed from 
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commimitj obMrraiioe witboot the Imts of the 
Abbot 'Whaterer the work of Mribe is enjoined 
to auTone in the oloiater, it Bhoold be impooed in 
tiie oommon ohftpter. And then the Abbot viU 
Mttle tor thwn the times thej are to spend in 
-writings end wbaa he wishes them to retom to ^ 
cocmumi^ hfe, and thej must obserre afterwards 
what is so settled for them. 

"When parehment has to be ent or soraped, or 
books mended or boond, or anything (rf this Idnd, 
iriuoh pertains to the offiee of librarian in wtaok he 
j pe quir ss the sid <rf brethren, he shall take anyone 
to do this if he is vnoooapied. That is, if other 
<»bedienoe does not hinder he must not excuse 



From the work of tbe Master of the Scriptoriom, 
who also held the important offioe of Librarian, or 
omaruM, and Cantor, it is natural to pass on to 
■peak of the soribes. These were of course, 
genenllj speaking, in monasteries the monks 
themselres. In fact, it was held to be tbe special 
and proper work of tbe monk that he should be 
able to fulfil the office of a scribe. Among the 
Carthusians it was enjoined as the best possible 
waj in which tiiey could labour. " Diligently 
laboor at this work," writes Prior Guigo ; " this 
oo^t to be the special work of enclosed Carthu- 
sians. . . This work in a certain sense is an 

< MHtMk Of JMlff. 8M AUlM^ UL, ^ MS Mff. 
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immortal work, if one may say it, not passing away, 
bat ever remaining ; a work, so to speak, that is 
not a work; a work which above all others is 
most proper for educated religious men/'^ So, too, 
the statuta of the Benedictines in England in the 
13th and 14th centuries make it clear that this 
was looked upon as no less a part of the English 
monastic work. ** By this constitution we order,** 
says the Chapter of 1343, ** that every monk not 
otherwise reasonably prevented at the time and 
place (appointed) be occupied in the study of 
reading, or in writing, correcting, illuminating, 
and likewise in binding books/" The direction of 
the Benedictine general Chapter of Canterbury in 
A.D. 1277 was that : — ** In place of manual labour 
the Abbots shall appoint other occupations for 
their claustral monks according to their capabilities 
(namely) study, writing, correcting, illuminating^ 
and binding books.'*' Such work, however, was to 
be done only by permission of their superior, and 
for the use of their monastery. This is clear from 
a direction of the Chapter of 1888, in which it is 
directed that ''no one shall write or illuminate a 
book, either great or small, without the permission 
of his prelate and except it may be turned to the 
use of his monastery/'^ 

> Lib, de quadriperiUo Exereiiio CeUm^ osp. 36 (ed. Migne, toL oUiL, 
ooLSSS). 

* Rejner, ApostoUuui^ iii, p. 160. The diMotk>ii of tht ClM^pter of 
1444 (Ibid., p. 129) U the Mine. 

• MS. Twyne (Ozon) S, p. 273. 

« B. Mot. Cott. MS., Fansl, D. U., f. 96. 
4 
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Of course, aa it was so important to secure 
careful and accurate copjing, only those who were 
IcnoiTD and tried Bcribes wore allowed to take their 
part in the regular work of the Scriptorivin. At 
Westminster, for example, although the novice 
toaster, when he considered his novices sufEcientlj 
iostmcted, could allow them to sit apart from the 
other students and read books from the aumbry of 
the seniors, still they were " not yet to write or 
have carrels, even if they were priests, unless the 
roaster should find that their writing can be of 
•ervice to the church." 

Nor was it the monk alone who worked at 
copying in the cloister. Many an abbot found 
time, in the midst of the heavy labours imposed by 
tlie management of a large establishment, to take 
his share in this special monastic employment. St. 
David, it is said, had his own writing-place, and 
with his own bauds began the Gospel of St. John 
in golden letters. Even bo great and busy a man 
u St. Dunstan did not consider it beneath his 
dignity to practise the art of a scribe, and by 
William of Malmesbury we are informed that the 
tkill of this great archbishop in writing and illumi- 
nating was most remarkable. More than one Anglo- 
Saxon charter is said to be in his own hand, and in 
OD« work a picture, representing the Saint upon 
his knees at the feet of the Saviour, is attributed 
by BODie lines above it to him. Several of the 
abbota of Si. Albu's «re supposed to have aotuallj 
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taken part in the work of the renowned scriptorium 
of that house ; and Abbot Marleberge of Evesham, 
who, before becoming a monk, had taught canon 
law at Oxford and Exeter, not only brought with 
him to Worcestershire his collection of books, but 
** found everything necessary for four noted anti- 
phonals/' which the brethren wrote under his 
supervision..' 

One small point regarding the labours of 
scribes and copyists deserves to be noted. The 
work of the monastic copyist was looked upon as 
the common work of the house, and the individual 
was sunk in the work itself. If the hand of one 
held the pen, that of another was occupied in some 
other equally necessary, if perchance not so lasting, 
a work for the common good of the establishment. 
So although now we would fain know the names 
of some of those scribes whose manuscript work 
in our days forms the most precious treasure of our 
national libraries, it is seldom that our curiosity is 
satisfied. However carefully we may examine the 
folios, which have come from some great writings 
school, such as Corbie, or Tours, or St. Alban's, 
we shall in vain look for any indication of the 
names of those monks who have written them, 
and indeed each manuscript was the joint work of 
many hands and heads. When the first scribe had 
done his part with the body of the work, the sheet 
had to pass under the eye of the *' corrector/ to 

^ Okroii. Alb. de Bttlkam (RoUi Sexiei), p. M7. 
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neme tiie flnisluiig tooohei from aome master 
lumd and to Iutb its iDitials and titles written in 
fiur red-lettering by the " robrioator," or iUtuni- 
■ttted hf the monaetio artist. 

In speaking d titoae oooapied in book-making it 
ia neceesary to remember tiiafc besides the monka 
engaged upon the work, there was a class — and in 
later ttmes a l«ge class — of professional soibes. 
In most of the laiger monasteriee provision was 
■mIs for the emplojmeDt of one or more of these 
to aid in the labours of tiie seriptoriDm. Among 
As Aognstiniaas, (or example, at Barnwell Priory, 
the cantor is directed " to provide the writers with 
parchment, ink, and ererything else necessary tor 
writing, and to bire tbose who write for money." 
80 at Abingdon : — " If tiiere be an extern scribe 
writing at the disposition of the abbot and cantor, 
the abbot shall &od his food, the cantor hia wages."* 
Abbot Simon, of St. Alban's, too (1168-83), who in 
the Utter half of the 12th century did so much 
for the rMoscitatioD of this school of writing, so 
endowed it that sacoeeding abbots ooald have one 
soribe always kept at work. In some instances it 
seems not unlikely that these professional writers 
worked at home, whilst they were mnoh employed 
on DOn-monastio work by such eocleeiastical lovers 
ni books as Bishop Bicbard of Bury, and such 
patrcms of learning as Humphrey, Duke of Glouoes- 
tsr, aod the Begeat Duke of Bedford. Biohard of 

\ 
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Bury says that in his '^haU there was no small 
number of antiquarii^ scribes, binders, correctors, 
illuminators, and generally of all who could use- 
fully work in the service of books."* Of course, 
this learned cleric's library was not all made up 
of copies made by his own writers. The story how 
Abbot Richard 11. of St. Alban's (1326-35) gave 
him a Terence, Virgil, and two other books from 
the monastic library, and agreed to sell thirty-two 
more volumes for £50, is well known. This gift 
Walsingham considered "altogether abominable," 
since it deprived **the cloistered monks of their 
best and only comfort." When made Bishop of 
Durham in a.d. 1333, be it added, Richard of 
Bury restored several of these precious volumes, 
and the next abbot, Michael de Mentmore, pur- 
chased others from his executors after his death.' 

The great religious houses formed so many schools 
of writing in mediaaval times, and the work of many 
of these scriptoria can be distinctly recognised by 
characteristic peculiarities initiated by some great 
writer and continued by his disciples. To these 
schools students repaired for instruction and in- 
formation. Thus a monastery like St. Denis near 
Paris was renowned for its classical volumes like 
the Vatican Virgil, and the Carolingian Terence.' 

' Pkilobiblum^ osp. ix. Anttguariit the author laji In another plaoa, 
are ** traDscriptoree Teteram." 

* Walaingham, Getia Abbaium (Rolls aeries), iL, 200. 

* Hunter {MonasUe LQirarui^ p. 28) oonsiden that from the *' frequeoi 
applicatUmof f>sftif tothe manuscripts d the clasajca" in the eatalogwia 
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The religious evidently knew and studied Greek, 
Armenian, and Runia Daring the 18th, 14th, and 
15th centuries they were the historians, and to them 
aU went for information on literary matters. In 
the special work of the scriptorium, it is certain 
that there existed at St. Denis an excellent school 
of writing and painting.* 

There is evidence of the existence of monastic 
writing schools in England from the earliest times. 
St. Benet Biscop, who was a traveller and collector 
of books from his youth, had not only enriched 
the monasteries he founded with well-furnished 
libraries, but in a.d. 678, on his return from his 
fourth journey to Rome, he brought back with him 
the Abbot John, the Roman Archcantor, to teach 
them the annual order of singing and saying the 
office as it was done in the Church of St. Peter in 
Rome. Besides this there is little doubt that at 

of Uie old English MonaBteiy libraries, it may be suspected **that 
moat of the manoscripta of that class io England were reallj of very 
high antiqoitj ; " at Si. Edmundsburj, for example, there was a Sallost 
described as ** vetKstiuimus,** In another place (Monk Bretton Cata- 
logoe, p. 7.) the same authority notes that onlj one known Hebrew 
codex of the Scriptures has been traced to soy of the English monastic 
librariea. Ue adds (p. 11),** It is, perhaps, fortunate for Biblical litera- 
tiirv that aoaroely any manuscript of the Christian Scriptures in the 
original tongue, the most important of all, had found their way to 
England. But we cannot but regret that so many copies of the Latin 
TtrsioB peiiahed ; some of which were of the highest antiquity, and had 
aa addiiioDal Talue from the oircuustanoc of their connection with some 
TvatfrnbU Dame in the early history of Christianity in Britain, llie 
JU Book rfE}f€ was the Tery copy of the Gospels which had belonged 
loFaiiz.'* 

> D«Ua, CMmH de$ MamumriU, i., S04. 
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the same time he established teachers of writing 
in his houses of Wearmouth and Jarrow. This 
is something more than a mere conjecture, for 
Venerable Bede tells us that amongst other matters 
the Archcantor John was charged by the Pope to 
find out and relate upon his return the belief of the 
English on certain matters. He brought with him 
the acts of a Synod held by Pope Martin, *'and 
gave them to be transcribed in the aforesaid 
monastery of the most religious Abbot Benedict.*'* 
Ceolfrid, the successor of St. Benet Biscop, certainly 
had three copies made of the Latin translation of 
the Holy Scriptures, one of which, when going to 
Rome as an old man, he took with him to present 
to the Pope. In recent times this identical copy 
made at Wearmouth , and taken thence by Ceolfrid 
in the 8th century, has been recognised in the cele- 
brated Codex AmiatiniLS. 

This codex is in handwriting like the 7th century 
Durham Gospel of St. John, the Stonyhurst 
St. John of the 6th or 7th century found in 
the coffin of St. Cuthbert, and the Lindisfame 
gospels in the British Museum, which manuscript 
most resembles the Godex Amiatinus. Further, two 
fragments of manuscripts bound up with the 
Utrecht Psalter are very similar to the writing of 
Ceolfrid's Codex, and a fragment of the Gospel of 
St Luke in one of the Durham MSS. is said 
to be identical in text and practically the same in 
writing as this Codex Amiatvnus. 

* Hitioria, Bk. It., e. IS. 
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"Tlier© was then," says a recent writer, "a 
large and Sourishing school of caligraphy at Wear- 
mouth or Jarrow in the 7th and 8th centuries, of 
which till lately we had no knowledge at all. It 
produced manuscripts such as the Godex AmiaiinuBy 
which have never been equalled for grandeur, and 
Bach as the Sionyhurat St. John, which have never 
been equalled for delicacy and grace ; and we have 
to tbank the Commendatore de Rossi for fixing a 
dat« and a place for one of the most important 
Vulgate MSS., and for giving to England the 
credit of a writing school which more than rivals 
that of Toure." ' 

One point sb to the schools of writing it is of 
interest to notice. It is by no means impossible to 
recognise the work of a special school of writing bj 
means of some marked and characteristic hand* 
writing, or some peculiarly shaped letter which, 
once introduced into the scriptorium of a great 
abbey, was continued through many generations 
of scribes. The handwriting, for example, in the 
St. Alban's school of writers is very chsraoteristio. 
The broken back hy for instance, which is a noted 
featore of the works from the pen of Hatthew 
Paris, can be seen in much subsequent manuscript 
work from the St. Alban's scriptorium. The same 
•eribe, possibly the great historian himself, must 
hare taught many to write and copy their master's 

• H. J. WUU i* tU StmSa AUte, IL, ^ SS7. Bnl Alnla'k 
fi«a«M iS Ttan b Mt ts b* f OTgottM. 
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peculiarity so exactly that it is possible to say with 
tolerable certainty that this or that manuscript 
must have been made in that workshop.^ 

With regard to the kind of books which were 
copied, it may be said that they embraced works 
of all sorts and subjects. Church books and copies 
of the Holy Scripture and commentaries upon it 
were the chief care of the monastic scribes, and 
time, labour and all that was best in art and 
design were ungrudgingly bestowed upon these 
sacred volumes. There was no manifestation of 
hurry, or desire to see the completion of a work 
once commenced, in the workers in the mediaaval 
writing schools. The labourer toiled at his task 
for a day, or a year, or a life-time, knowing that 
if when the pen dropped from his fingers the work 
was not completed, there would be another hand 
ready to carry it on to the desired end. In those 
days men did not live for themselves or their age, 
but they were and they regarded themselves as 
parts of one great and lasting whole. So whether 
they built churches, or tilled and cultivated the 
soil, or worked in the monastic scriptorium, the 
individual was lost in the community, and the 
grave was not the end of a work. 

Besides the strictly ecclesiastical works there 

> The Aoate and patient inTeitigation of M. Deliala (a tuj model of 
each researoh) into the work of the Tonn abhool ia well known. Tho 
exictenoe alao of a great and flonriahing aehool al Rheina la mom 
beooming veoQgniaed. 
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wai apparently in most of the monastic housoa 
•ome kind of liistoriographer vhoM duty it waa 
to take note of the chief erents and digest them 
into aonali. Fordan in his Beoliehronicon Bays : — 
" It is properly ordered in most ooantries, and as 
I haTo heard in Sngland, that every tnonastery of 
royal fbniMlAtion sluiald have in that place an 
appmnted ecribe or writer vho might note all 
remarkable matters vhich happened ia thn time 
of eaeh king as he beliered tt to be, with the dates. 
At the next general assembly after a king's death, 
an these ohroniole writers were to assemble and 
prodaoe their writings." These were to be sab- 
mitted to certain chosen judges in order that one 
reliable chronicle should be formed, " which might 
be placed in the monastic archiTes as authentio 
chronicles to which credit might be given, lest 
by lapse of time the memory of the acts of a reign 
might perish."* 

However exaggerated this account may be as 
regards England and English monasteries, it ia 
certainly true that the great abbeys were regarded 
aa the natural national archives, and were often 
seleoted to preserve documents of importance to the 
oonntry. The oharter of Liberties, for instance, 
granted by Henry I. was sent to t^e principal 
monasteries in each district ; and the great Magna 
Charta, although not recorded in the Boyal Ohan- 
oery, waa freely copied into the records of numerous 
k, h., Fk ISiS (ad. Hmtm.) 
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religious houses. Thus in a.d. 1207, documents 
about the marriage of Louis Count of Los and 
the daughter of Adelheid, Countess of Holland, 
were placed for safe keeping in the Abbej of Read- 
ing. In A.D. 1291, writs were directed to the 
cathedrals and monasteries of England, command- 
ing a search to be made in the chronicles to be 
found in their libraries and in their other archives 
for all matters relating to Scotland ; the informa- 
tion obtained to be transmitted to the king, under 
the common seal of the house, without delaj. 
From these returns, which may be found in Rjmer, 
several matters of interest may be gathered. That 
of Bath is endorsed, ** that it contains nothing to 
the purpose." Contrary to what might be ex- 
pected, Burton-on-Trent appears to have possessed 
some channel through which a good number of 
state documents came into its archives. Several 
important papers about the revolutionary proceed* 
ings in the reign of Henry III. were to be found 
there and nowhere else. Croyland sends no ex- 
cerpts from Ingulph; "a strong evidence,'* says 
Palgrave, *Hhat it did not exist" at that time*^ 
Norwich — ^to give but one more instance — excused 
itself for the smallness of its return, because all 
the chronicles containing the memorials of ancient 
times had been destroyed when the church was 
burnt, or carried off by the citizens in the conse- 
quent disorder. 

> Falgrare, Introdaction to Z>oeiiiiiealf, jnc., iUutiraimg cAt hiai. %f 
England^ page 102. 
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In the same way, under aj>. 1291, Walsingliani 
gives two letters in reference to the transabtions 
about the Soottisli crown, and notes that ''these 
two letters the King of England sent to different 
monasteries, to presenre the record of the fact**^ 
In the same way the record of the submission of 
the Scotch competitors was sent to be enrolled in 
the chronicles of monasteries ^in perpetuam rei. 
memoriam.'* The originals of the writs ordering 
them still remain in the Treasury addressed to 
Lewes, Ely and York, whilst pursuant to these 
writs the submissions were entered in a ledger 
of Evesham, in the chronicles of Warerley, the 
Register of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's 
and elsewhere.' To the above may be added the 
instance recorded by Matthew Paris, one of our 
most important writers in conDection with English 
history in the middle ages. This writer received 
the Benedictine habit at St. Alban's on January 21 , 
1217. In 1286 he accompanied his priori John of 
Hertford, to London, to represent St. Alban's at 
the nuptials of Henry IIL with Queen Eleanor; 
and in October, 1247, he went with many others 
to witness the celebration of the feast of Edward 
the Confessor at Westminster. King Henry, 
seeing the chronicler, commanded him to come 
and sit ^ on the step midway between his throne 
and the altar," and to take a particular account 

* Ypodigma Nnulrim, yp. 1S8— 1S6. 
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of the proceedings. Matthew Paris thus records 
King Henry's commands: '*I therefore beg you, 
and in begging order you to write a special and 
full account, and record all these proceedings in 
fair writing indelibly in a book, that the memory 
of them be not lost by any length of time.'* As 
Matthew Paris' history had not then been seen 
beyond the walls of St. Alban's, it is clear that 
the King, in recognising the monk in the crowd at 
Westminster, must have known that he was the 
historiographer or Scriptorarius of the great Hert* 
fordshire abbey. 

Other incidents in the life of the monk, Matthew 
Paris, show us that he was present on other publio 
occasions. For example, he was present at Win-* 
Chester in July, 1251, at the royal court, and at 
York for the marriage of the King of Scotland with 
Henry's daughter. In the March of 1257 the king 
himself visited the abbey of St. Alban's and re- 
mained there a week, and during this time not 
only did Matthew Paris converse with him and sit 
at his table, but Henry communicated to him as 
he relates, historical facts^ and details which had 
come within his own royal experience. On reading 
the history of Matthew Paris and what he calls his 
Additamenta, or collection of documents, we find 
that papers of the utmost importance and even 
secret state documents relating to England were 
known at St. Alban's. Moreover, to our surprise* 

> See the artioto ia fWydojNKte BKtaamM, Ed. 91k. 
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w« find also that the workers in the Soriptoriam of 
that abbey were aoqaaintod with state dooamentB 
ai equal impcntaiioe relating to the Empire and 
the Ea«t| Knne of which an known to as only 
by thia means. At a later date the St. Alban's 
Chronidfla had obtained a general fame, and the 
nook of St. Benet Hobne, Oxenedes, finishes his 
aoooont of A-n. 1250 with t^e words : ** If any one - 
desire to farther examine into these matters let 
khn look into the phronidle of Hatthew Paris at 
St Albaa's for the year 1250. At this date the 
said monk, Matthew Paris, of St Alban's, finished 
his ohroniela" On the following page, speaking of 
the oooneil held by Otto, the Pope's legate, he says: 
** In this oomiail he deprived of their beoefioea all 
who had immediately succeeded tiieir fathers. The 
rest of what was settled in this council is written in 
the Chronicles of St. Alban's," 

Finally the same author, in relation to a docamant 
as big *'a8 a Psalter" of^ed De TUa et Moribu» 
Tariamrmn, speaks as if Matthew Paris' work was 
open to inspection at St. Alban's to all who might 
wish to inspect it. " If any one wishes to see it," 
be says, ** he can find it at St. Alban's in the book 
o< Admammta ** * 
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III. 

A FORGOTTEN ENGLISH PREACHEIL 



HOW very little, indeed, do we know about 
Medidsval Preaching in England ! Possiblj 
few would be disposed to regard this lack of infor- 
mation, upon a subject in itself presumably dull and 
likely to interest none but tbe dry-as-dust specialist, 
as a matter of much regret To most people, 
probably, it is sufficient that the modem sermon 
has at times to be endured as a necessary evil, 
but the very notion of, say, a fourteenth-century 
discourse, with its crude methods and quaint 
expressions, with its endless divisions and sub- 
divisions, its marshalling of texts of Scripture, 
and expressions from the Fathers, and even with 
its lighter illustrations and stories, is sufficient to 
conjure up in the imagination a vision of some- 
thing inexpressibly dreary — a very Sahara of un- 
mitigated dryness. There is, it must be confessed, 
something to be said for this view ; and from a vaffue 
dread of finding themselves overwhelmed by pon- 
derous and wholly uninteresting masses of material. 
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English sfatdente b»Te so fiu* aUowed the oratorioal 
effbrto of medueval Bnglish preftohen to remain ' 
undistarbed under the dust of centoriet. Indeed, 
■o far hu this n^leot gone Uwt the xerj names 
of those, who. in their days, mnst hare stirTedt 
and often deeplj stirred^ the hearts of our English 
•Doestors bj their exhortations, are now (or the 
most part forgotten. 

There is, however, anotiwr point of Tiew. HisttUT'* 
norw welcomes every side light, howerer dim, which 
may help to illnstrate the <nigin, course or issue of 
erenti, and anything, however insignificant, whioh 
may go to explain the causes of popular movements, 
the growth of popular institutions, and the popular 
characteristics of nations. In considerationa of this 
kind, it is obvious that pulpit literature may afford 
considerable help to the faiBtoriau. The preacher 
in the middle ages, as well as in our own days, 
bad occasion sometimes to raise his voice against 
the abases, social and religious, which stood in 
need of correction, or in defence of the usages and 
institutions of Church and Stote ; and in these, and 
similar utterances, it is not unlikely that from the 
|)oint of view of the historian, there may be found, 
not mere chanoe references to passing events only, 
but useful and even necessary illustrations of popu> 
lar morals and time-honoured customs. To some 
extent, indeed, this has been recognised in regard 
to later preachers, and Latimer's Sermons of the 
^00^ for example, have long been one of the 
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chief sources from which writers on the times of 
Henry YIIL have drawn abundant illustrations of 
sixteenth century manners. 

It would, of course, be incorrect to suppose that 
medisDval discourses of this kind are very numerous. 
In those days, as in our owui parochial sermons 
were, for the most part, simple explanations of the 
Creed, or moral exhortations founded upon some 
Biblical passage, and prones upon the Scripture 
lessons proper for the special Sundays upon which 
they were preached. But an attentive examination 
even of these would probably prove to be not un- 
profitable to anyone interested in the history of the 
English people. What has been done by French 
scholars to illustrate the history of the French 
pulpit in the later middle ages is amply sufficient 
to show what a thorough examination of English 
sources might do for the history of our own people. 
The study of the methods and style of the French 
preachers, the examination of the sources whence 
they drew their material, and the consideration of 
the effect produced on their hearers by their elo- 
quence or even more by their homely instructions, 
has contributed not a little to a better knowledge of 
the domestic, no less than the literary, history of 
France. In Germany scholars have been not a 
whit behindhand; indeed they have if anything 
been more active in this branch of literature. 

But, leaving altogether out of consideration the 
more simple prones and familiar instructions of our 
5 
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English mediadval preachers, there exist not a few 
collections of set discourses which deserve to be 
better known, both for their own merits and for the 
light they throw upon the history of the times in 
which they were delivered. Not to speak of the 
sermons of so distinguished a man as Bishop Grosse- 
teste, of Lincoln; there are numerous fourteenth 
century discourses by the learned Archbishop of 
Armagh, Richard Fitz-Ralph, still lying unnoticed 
among our literary treasures in the British Museum 
and elsewhere. This great orator was born in 
Ireland, passed his early life in the household of 
that lover of books, Richard de Bury, Bishop of 
Durham, and then became Dean of Lichfield. Here, 
or at St. Paul's Cross, in London, or subsequently 
in his Cathedral church of Armagh, most of his 
best known sermons were delivered. He is chiefly 
regarded as an uncompromising opponent of the 
mendicant friars, and in the eight English sermons 
he preached at the Cross in St. Paul's churchyard, 
in 1356, at the request of the English Bishops, 
he attacked their privileges in bold and vigorous 
language. 

Full of interest and learning as these sermons 
of Archbishop Fitz-Ralph are, they cannot compare, 
in my estimation, with those of another English 
preacher who often occupied the pulpit at St. Paul's 
a few years later, but whose name is now all but for- 
gotten, and whose discourses apparently are entirely 
unknown. This was Thomas Brunton, who filled^ 

N 

,\ 
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the See of Rochester from 1372 to 1389, and was 
called upon under difficult circumstances, on several 
occasions, to act as spokesman for the Engrligh 
episcopate. In early life Brunton became a Bene- 
dictine monk of Norwich, and is said to have 
I studied both at Oxford and Cambridge, becoming 

^ a Bachelor of Theology and a Doctor of Canon 

law. At Norwich he had for a contemporary 
the monk, Adam Easton, who was afterwards 
made Cardinal by Pope Urban VI. When, in 
! 1368, Archbishop Langham, who had previously 

been abbot of Westminster, resigned the See of 
^ Canterbury, and went to Bome to be created 

i Cardinal he took with him probably his two Benedic- 

tine brethren from Norwich, Thomas Brunton and 
Adam Easton. In the Eternal city the former for 
a time held the office of papal Penitentiary, and 
upon the death of the Bishop of Rochester, in 
I 1372, Pope Gregory appointed him to the vacant 

! See, as the election of John Hertley, the Prior 

of Bochester, had been put aside by the Pope, 
for reasons which do not appear. 
] Thomas Brunton ruled the diocese of Bochester 

I for some seventeen years, during a disturbed and 

critical period. When he came to his see, Edward 
III. had already fallen partially under the influence 
] of the nobility hostile to the Church, and, enfeebled 

by a premature old age, had commenced his dis- 
I graceful liaison with Alice Perrers. Edward the 

\ Black Prince had returned to England with the 
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seed* of iba diwaw wliieh a year or two later was 
to lend liim to a prematore graTa, ttai was using 
ba &iliDg rtreogth to oheok tlw onfoitDnate influ- 
«nm ezovbed by John of Oaimt on the affairs of 
the nation. Already the popular voioe proclaimed 
die rBT o ree s experienoed by the English arms 
abroad a maaifestation of 6od*i wrath at the 
i^"it1<^i life whioh ma being publicly lived by 
■ome of the higheit in the land, and ^is open 
degradation of the upper olaases was giving 
■trangth and meaning to the eooialistio move* 
nMnts anunig the maaiea, whioh oolminated in 
the popular rising of 1381. 

It was a time eminently suited to inspire the 
ntteranoes of a fearless ecclesiastic and an accom- 
plished orator, such as the sermons of Thomas 
Bruoton prove him to have been. These dis- 
courses, written in free and elegant Latin, were 
for the most part preached in English, and they 
contain many historical and topical allusions which 
make them an interesting and valuable addition . 
to onr knowledge of the period. It will be seen 
from the extracts I purpose to give, that Bishop 
Bmnton did not hesitate at times to speak out, 
and with a manly vigour to attack abuses, even in 
the highest places of the land, with a boldness 
that astonishes the reader as it must have done 
the men who heard him. He spared no one when 
he thought it his duty to reprove. All, from 
the King to the peasant, come in for their share 
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of condemnation, whilst he does not hesitate to 
blame the silence and worldly motives of his 
fellow bishops. To a great extent his sympathies 
are engaged on the side of the people, as distin- 
guished f i*om that of the nobilitj, and he indulged 
in some very plain speaking about the unchristian 
way in which the territorial magnates treated their 
poorer brethren. Still, though his utterances often 
sound very democratic, it is clear enough that his pre- 
ferences are really given to the lower classes because 
he looks upon their betters as being very generally 
a disgrace to the christian name. There can be no 
doubt left in the mind of anyone who may take the 
trouble to read these sermons of the day, delivered 
in London and elsewhere by Bishop Brunton 
between the years 1373 and 1389, that the reign 
of Edward III. closed, and that of Richard IL 
began, in very evil times indeed. Making all due 
allowance for oratorical exaggeration, and for the 
words of one feeling upon himself the responsibility 
of the Episcopal office, it is impossible not to see that 
j the moral state of the upper classes at this time was 

deplorable. This, indeed, is only what we may 
gather from the account of Walsingham, and stiU 
more clearly from the pages of the suppressed 
Chronicle of St. Albans, which was discovered and 
pubh'shed in the Rolls series not very long ago, 
by Sir E. Maunde Thompson. This latter is a 
curious instance of the way in whichi even before 

> Tudor times, history was toned down, and unph 
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ing bote smootlied oybt, for har of offending the 
ruling poven, since there Beema little doubt that 
it was the writer's strong condemnation of John of 
Gaont, on nkoral aa well as religiooa gronnds, thai 
led to ite diaappearanoe from the Ohroniolea of 
St. Albans, It was no donbt oonsidered nnwise for 
the abbey to oonrt the displeasure of the Zjui- 
oaatrians by any display of animosity, howerer 
jnstified, against the father of Henry TV. 

It is, howerer, time to allow Bi^op Bnmton to 
■peak for himself, and I take the liberty of trans- 
lating his words onoe more into the language in 
whic^ they were originally spoken. Speaking of the 
state of England, we may eappose, sometime about 
1375, he declares that the many misfortunes that 
bare fallen upon the country must not be attributed 
to the stars fighting in their courses against the 
land, nor to the iufluence of Saturn or the other 
planets, but " altogether to our sins." Hence he 
urges the need of public prayer to avert God's 
wrath. To pnblio prayer enjoined for the purpose, 
be has no wish to compel people to oome, "but," 
he adds, " does it not seem to you a thing to be 
deplored and condemned, that when a procession is 
ordered in London to pray for the King, or for the 
peace of the realm, or for any other possible need, 
there can be found to follow it hardly a hundred 
men? It seems to me that in such processions, 
the presence of the king, the princes and lords 
wenld be both pleasing to Gh>d and hononrable to 
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themselves, even from a worldly point of view ** i(p. 
66). 

It was probably about the same time — ^that is, 
about the time of the meeting of ''The Good Parlia- 
ment'' of 1376, to which he plainly refers — ^that 
the Bishop passes a sweeping condemnation upon 
those who had the conduct of State a&irs in 
England at this period. He is again addressing a 
London audience, and in the discharge of his duty 
he does not hesitate to speak as follows : — 

** Amongst other English institutions established 
in the past, one practice, of great renown and most 
excellent, is still in vogue : the Lords and Commons 
are called together to Parliament to discuss and 
legislate for the good estate of the country. Of 
what use, however, is it to treat of affairs in Parlia- 
ment, and publicly to denounce transgressors of the 
law unless due correction follows upon such denun- 
ciation? Laws are worthless except they be rightly 
enforced. But is it not known, and almost every- 
where publicly acknowledged, that it is not those 
who incline to virtue, but they who lead vicious 
and scandalous lives who long have had the chief 
share in the government of this Kingdom. Against 
the rule of such men, though, we universally 
murmur and protest; stilly we have not the 
courage to speak the truth as to the proper remedy/* 

** Saint Augustine states what is the real reason of 

'^ our silence in the following : — * When the Bgyptiaus 

desired, in spite of considerable opposition^ to deify 
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IrU and Serapis, they, in the firsb place, ordered 
that anyone who called them men, or discussed 
their existence, should be put to death. And that 
no one should be Ignorant of this law, in every place 
where the images of these gods were set up they 
erected a statue with its finger to its mouth, so that 
by this token of Bilence all who entered the temple 
might know that the truth was to be concealed.' " 

" In the same way, our modem rulers — those 
overthrowers of truth and justice — wishing to 
raise their lords to the altars, as they know how, 
bare proclaimed the coward a hero, the weak man 
•troDg, the fool a wise man, the adulterer and the 
porauer of luxury a man chaste and holy. And in 
order to turn all interests to their own advantage 
tbej encourage their king in notorious crimes, 
whilst, so as to be sees by all coming to court, 
they set up the idol of worldly fear in order to 
prevent anyone, of whatsoever rank and oonditioa 
be may be, from daring to stand up ngaiast, or 
castigate, the evil doers," 

" But whose dnty is it to speak of these 
matters? Most certainly an obligation lies upon 
the Bishops, lords temporal, coufessors, and even 
on the preachers. As to the Bishops, why do 
tbej, who like colnmns ought to support the 
Church on their shoulders, and even lay down 
their lives in defence of its liberties, remain silent 
when tbey see Christ daily cracified in their pre- 
seooe? Why are they silent when they see the 
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innocent condemned as guilty, poor ecclesiastics 
deprived of their benefices, and their rights so 
outraged that to-day the Holy Church of Gk>d is 
in greater slavery than it was under Pharaoh, who 
knew not the divine law ? By such conduct they 
prove themselves mere hirelings, and not shep- 
herds, and the reason is that they are only seek- 
ing for higher preferment and aspiripg to be 
translated to richer Sees." 

** The lords temporal are silent because they 
shrink in dread from offending their King ; 
whereas in truth there is no place for fear, since 
it may well be believed that if the truth were 
once told him, he is so yielding and easily led 
that he would by no means suffer such things 
to go unchecked in the realm." 

** Confessors bold their peace, because, whilst they 
can easily have their own comforts, conveniences 
and honours, they care not for souls. Therefore, 
they ought to be called not confessors, but conf users ; 
not teachers, but rather traitors — traitors firstly to 
Our Lord, whose authority and commission they 
notoriously abuse; secondly, to their temporal 
lords, to whom they ought not to hesitate to speak 
the truth, that they may reclaim them from their 



errors." 



** Preachers hold their tongues, because many of 
those who, before this time, at the Cross of St. 
Paul's, have touched upon the vices of the lords, 
have been at once arrested and taken before the 
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king*! CounoQ u malefactors. There, after being 
ezamiiKd, they hare been ooademned and banished, 
or suspeoded from farther exeroise of thor office 
of preaohing." 

** But some vill saj, leave the Commons, who, like 
the foandations of ^e repablio, effectoally sui^tort 
the Ung and the Parliament (to look to it). Not 
10, BflTeread sirs, lest our ParliameDt be compared 
to the Fariiament of rats and mice in the &ble. 
About this, we read that, in their assembly, thej 
had itriotl/ orduned that ererj oat ahoald haTO a 
bell attached to its neck, so that, warned by the 
aoond, the mice might haTe safflcient time to escape 
in safety to their holes. An ancient rat, meeting 
a certain moose returning from the Parliament, 
inquired what was the news. When the mouse had 
explained to him the gist of the busioesa, the rat 
remarked : * This law is most ezcelleot, provided 
someone is appointed by your Parliament to carry 
it into ezocutioo.* The mouse replied that no such 
order had been made by Parliament ; and so the law 
remained consequently useless and inoperative." 

" For the love of Christ, and in defence of our 
country brought to straits such as this, let us be not 
merely talkers, but doers. Let us cast off the 
works of darkness, and put on the armour of light, 
so that our Uves may be amended, and our king 
directed in Uie way of justice."' 

This is plain speaking enough about the state to v 
• BmL 118. <7«, f . M, «*ff . 
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which the country had been reduced by the influence 
of those who ruled the kingdom, and encouraged 
the king in the excesses to which he devoted the 
closing years of his life. It is most probable, as I 
have said, that the sermon was preached during the 
time when the sitting of the ** Good Parliament " 
had led men of honesty and uprightness to hope, 
through the powerful support of the Black Prince, 
for an improvement in the government, and to 
insist on the removal of the king's evil counsellors, 
and the wretched courtesan, Alice Perrers, who had ' 
obtained supreme influence over him. It is even 
possible that the discourse, spoken evidently to the 
clergy, may have been delivered at the meeting of 
Convocation, which at this time insisted that 
William of Wykeham must be allowed to take his 
place at their deliberations, although he had been 
disgraced and deprived of the revenues of his See 
of Winchester, through the influence and misrepre- 
sentations of those who held the old king in their 
power. 

But to continue the Bishop's sermon : '' It is 
patent to all men," he says, ** that the kingdom of 
England, which of old abounded in riches, is now 
poor and needy : which of old was radiant with 
God's grace is now graceless and despicable : which 
of old regulated all things according to justice, is 
now without law of any sort." Then, after speaking 
of the three sins of adultery, luxury and simony, 
which polluted England at the time, he continues:-— 
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"Kor need we woiider» nnoOt if one of the people 
fidl, he fallfl u if he were alone, but if a Prinoe or 
FreUte fell, m maoj seem to bill ae he mles over. 
And mdeed thi« tin (of loznry) hu eo soandalonsl/ 
pnrailed among ti^ temporal lorda, that I ean 
eonolude what the Pulmiat aaj9, * The earth ia 
contaminated bj their worka.* " 

Sb then goea on to declare that Bngland la 
being ponished for the aina of the npper olasaea. 
"Greater,** he aaya, "* are the iniqnitiea of the rich, 
and the noblea than are those of the middle olaaa 
and the poor. For, whereaa the latter oommonlj 
lire honeatlj on their own earnings, the former live, 
for the most part, upon the goods of other people 
— as, for example, by violent seizures, exactions, 
extortioDB, aod the rest. It is truly against all 
rules of justice and equity that when processions 
are ordered to avert common tribulations there 
should be present at them ecclesiastics and re- 
ligious only, and some few of the middle class, who, 
in oomparison, have but slightly offended God by 
their sins, whilst the rich people and the nobility, 
who are the main cause of these afflictions, neither 
oome, nor pray, nor do penance for their iniquities, 
but lie in tJieir beds and enjoy their other luxuries 
to their heart's content." 

He then proceeds to urge his ecclesiastical 
brethren not to suffer the power of the kingdom to 
remain in the hands of those who were using it 
aokly to advanoe their own interesta. " Does it 
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seem to jou right/' he says, ** that the king and his 
sons should be so led by their counsellors that they 
are ever poor and needy in respect to their rank, 
whilst their advisers are rolling in riches to sucli a 
degree that they could buy up a fourth part of the 
entire wealth of the kingdom ? Moreover, though 
the king ought to reward in a princely way those 
who serve him, who should be nobles and the sons 
of nobles, still this should be done with measure, so 
that he pass not over his own children for the sake 
of his servants. It is neither fitting nor just that ' 
the servants become lords, and their lords remain in 
poverty. Unless the king and his children are pro* 
vided with plenty they will think it necessary to 
spoil the Church and to devour the people. Does 
it seem right that low-bom and unworthy people 
should have access to the king for furthering their 
affairs when the nobles and prelates, who come to 
the Court for necessary business, and for the needs 
of their churches, are not allowed an audience ? Is 
it right that they be forced to remain outside in the 
courtyard among the poor, and after being cate- 
chised by people not really sent to them by the 
king, be compelled to go away without any proper 
reply P Alas 1 that the king of France thrice each 
week should grant audience to his people, and per* 
sonally give full justice to all who ask it, whilst the 
nobles of England cannot get their rights, though 
they try their best Moreover, should it be pos* 
sible that when foreigners and above all the lords 
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of Aoqnitaine, who in behalf of tiie rights of Eng- 
land hare nSered the low of propertj and birth- 
right, oome to this ooantry, they be not received 
with honour — that thej^ be not oonsoled nor aesiited 
with preeentt ? Yea, hardlj do ihey meet with eren 
m fanmrable reception, or a kindlj word." 

"Further, is it fitting that the king of Franoe 
ahonld have fiff hii Vrirj Connml seventy men 
ehoaen fnnn everj position of life, hj whose advioe 
aU diffloolt matters are settled, and that onr 
BngKsh king, though he has pradent and faithflil 
eoanwUnw, should aot in like ditfiooltoes by the 
oonnael of one only ? Upon as that saying of the 
Holy Scriptnre has come, ' Operatns unos.' " 

** Nor is it proper or safe that all the keys of the 
kingdom ahould hang at the girdle of a woman. It 
is well that Coancillora should be men — not boys, 
youths, and lewd people. Roboam, rejecting the 
advioe of the aged and following that of the young, 
lost bis kingdom. Neither is it well that they 
shoold be women, shrewd in looking after their 
own advantages ; but men of uprightness, .experi- 
ence, and holiness." 

If Bishop Branton could bring himself to use 
such vigorous language with regard to those who 
had obtained the mastery over the old king, and 
managed the affairs of State to further their own 
advant^e, he did not hesitate, when the oooa- 
•km demanded, even in public, to speak his mindv 
about the duties of the clergy and bishope. In a 
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sermon preached in his Cathedral of Rochester at 
the time of his visitation, for example, after 
quoting Valerius to the effect that a certain king 
of the Jews had set watch dogs in the city of 
Jerusalem, he goes on to tell his clergy what 
bishops should be and what thej should do. 
" They should be ever going about their dioceses," 
he says, ** visiting, preaching, maidng enquiries, 
correcting, and, in a word, by every means pro- 
tecting their sheepfolds from the wolves.'* In this 
way, in the canons of the Church, bishops who do 
not preach and instruct their people, he declares, 
" are called * dumb dogs.* ** 

Again, preaching to his clergy on the feast of 
St. Louis of France, he sketches for them the 
qualities which should distinguish the christian 
teacher, and laments the want of them in so many of 
the Church's ministers at that time. ** The Church 
to-day,'* he says, " is afflicted with great interior 
sadness. To the guardianship of the Temple are 
appointed so many unfit aQd unworthy ministers, 
that is, the blind, the dumb, the deaf, the halt, the 
weak, and the sick. For they are blind who have 
no knowledge; they are dumb who have no elo- 
quence ; deaf who have no pity ; halt who give no 
alms ; weak and sickly, yea, even dead, who have 



no conscience.** 



At another time, speaking specially about the 
bishop*s office, he says : — ** In the Lord's vineyard 
a bishop should labour above all others. He ought 
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to reoeiTe tbe caDonioal aaminonB to motint to the 
' prelate'i office only on aooount of the merit of his 
life. Mid hiB suffioie&t discipline. In these days, 
howerer, I see bishops rise to it from other oaosesi 
and so impudently intrude themselves into the 
vioajBrd, that were it asked of them What an yoa 
iomg ken f (John vi) ; or 'Who hath brought you 
in hither?' they, for the most part, oonld only 
reply, as it is written, Bjf ehatue I eame to the 
MoiMtoM. For, jnst as, aooording to grammarians, 
there are six oases ... so some have thrust 
themselrea into offloe in the nominatiTe case of 
pomp, like the proad and presumptnoas ; others 
in the genittTe case of f&mily, like those of noble 
and gentle birth ; others with the desire of money, 
like the simoniacal and ambitious ; others in the 
accusative of calumny, like the envious and the 
cunning; others in the ablative of violence, like the 
hard and impecunious ; few, or even, I might say, 
none, in the vocative of divine or canonical elec- 
tion, like those of fitting and virtuous lives, who 
alone are lawfully called by the Lord to the honour 
of the pastoral office." 

Again Bishop Bruntou speaks of the great need 
that there was at the time of bishops who would 
strive to walk in the footsteps and imitate the ex- 
ample of those who had gone before. They should 
be always at work " now praying, now visiting their 
ohnrohes, now preaching, and in particular, after^ 
their own diooMOS, should they prMch in London, 
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the chief citj of England, according to the ex- 
ample of Christy who was daily teaching in the 
Temple at Jerusalem; and as in London there is 
greater devotion and the people are more intelli- 
gent, so greater fruit may be expected from their 
preaching. Moreover, every bishop has in London 
some of his subjects, and so when preaching there 
he is instructing his own church as well as the 
other churches of England." . 

** We prelates," he says in another place, ** ane 
called by Christ the salt of the earth and the light 
of the world. From the dignity of our office we 
have the primacy of Abel, the patriarchate of 
Abraham, the government of Noah, the orders of 
Melchisedech, the dignity of Aaron, the authority 
of Moses and the power of Peter. What, if when 
we should be correctors of souls we be but mere 
extortioners of money ; and when we should be 
columns of strength we be in reality but reeds and 
straws?" 

It is not very difficult to connect the foregoing 
with the circumstances of the time. The author of 
the suppressed Chronicle of St. Albans makes use 
of very similar expressions with regard to the 
general attitude of the episcopate towards the 
scandalous liaison of Edward with Alice Perrerd. 
The ''Good Parliament" had insisted upon the 
removal of this mistress of the dying king, who 
had risen from mean birth to almost supreme 
power, and who had abused her influence to the 
6 
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tUL In ber greed ibe had maintained hlae 
oansea, and, if we are to beliere 'Walsingham and 
tbe anonjmons obroniole, had by her presenoe 
4m the benob terroiiaed the judges into giving 
wnmgfiil judgments. At length, after long lamont- 
ing the king's infatuation, the Commons " deter* 
Buaed to ride offending their king rather than 
God,** and insisted upon Alioe Ferren* remoral 
from Court, and bmmd her by oath nerer to retom. 
The arrangnnent did not^ bowerer, last long. 
The ** Good Partiament" after appointing a per- 
nanent oounoil of twelve to advise the king, was 
dissotred in 1376. Forthwith John of (}aunt oame 
again into full power, the proTisious of the " Good 
Parliament" were set aside, and Alioe Perrers again 
appeared and took possession of the (dug. Loud 
were the murmurs of the people, and thej in Tain 
looked to the ecclesiastical authorities to take 
action against her for this public violation of her 
oath. " But," says the Chronicle, " the Archbishop 
and his suffragana — became as dumb dogs, not 
daring to bark ; and, to speak the tmth, they were 
in this not shepherds, but'scatterers of the flock, 
and hirelings, who for fear of the wolf, deserted 
their sheep. I do not," the writer adds, " include 
all, for the Lord left Himself some few, who did 
not bow their knees to Baal. But those who had 
reoeived the sword of Peter to out off such disease 
elected to soothe rather than to probe the scores ^ 
of the tinner; and so, through the negligenoe of 
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the bishops the scars reappeared on the erring 
sheep, and the said Alice returned (like the dog) 
to the vomit.**^ 

In more than one sermon our preacher refers to 
the notorious maladministration of justice above 
recorded from the contemporary but subsequently 
suppressed Chronicle of St Albans. ** Our modem 
judges and jurors who can be bought oondemn 
to death the innocent if they be prosecuted by a 
great or malicious person. As an example take 
that of the youth hanged for the theft of a few 
pears. And though judges and jurors of this kind 
excuse themselves for shedding innocent blood 
because they fear the power of the Lords, they 
cannot thus be held guiltless of the crime, since 
I they ought rather to die than shed innocent blood. 
. • . On the other hand, if there is brought 
before them a murderer or a manifest robber, whose 
blood justice demands, he is allowed to escape 
without punishment, if a plentiful money bribe be 
offered by him or his friends." . 

** False witnesses," he proceeds, ** can be readily 
procured, by whose testimony one man is deprived 
of property, which is his by law and birthright, and 
another unjustly gets it; another man obtains a 
benefice before the legal time because he makee 
oath that he is of proper age ; another obtains a 
benefice by a fictitious title, to which he has sworn, 
when in reality he has no such title." 

1 Chronioon (RoUt SviMi) p. lOM. 
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In Hm Miae lermon from which this passage is 
taken the Bishop raises the boming question in 
eooknastical oiroles at the time, of the powers of ' 
tlie mendioant orders to act as oonfessorsi fto.* hj 
Tirtae of their special inriTileges. He points out 
** that although bj firtoe of ordination every priest 
' has the hajt of the ohnroh, tbey oan be nsed ordi- 
narily in three wajs onlj. First, by the gift of 
the oure of sools ; for all such, whether they hold 
greater offices or tesser, are properly priests (hsTing 
the dutige of those under them). Thus the Pope 
and his Penitentiary, the Bishop and his Yioar, 
the Archbishop at the time of the visitation of his 
Province, the Sector and his Vicar, &o., &c., per- 
manent or temporary, are properly priests, having 
charge of souls. They are the ordinary, and 
conseqaently necessary, judges in the domain of 
conscience. From their hands, if they be negli- 
gent in their office, the blood of their subjects will 
be reqaired." 

" Secondly, the keys of the church are in the pos- 
session of the mendicant friuv by virtue of special 
licence or by privilege. They are voluntary judges, 
and when admitted they have the same power as 
curates and parish priests unless more ample faculties 
be given to them by the prelates." 

'* Thirdly, the keys are granted by licences be- 
stowed by the (Boman) curia. Of this kind are the^ 
trieenaUt, which I do not condemn, though I do 
blame those who nnjustiy abuse the privileges. For, 
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in such licences people are warned as a duty to look 
for proper confessors, and those only can be con- 
sidered such who can discreetly judge between cause 
and cause, &c. But what are they who are chosen 
in these days ? I see that anyone wanting for the 
sake of his bodily health to be blooded, calls to him- 
self the most skilful, the most expert, and the 
surgeon best known for his discretion ; but when he 
wishes to purify his soul from the blood of sin he 
does not make choice of him who is most instructed 
in the science of the soul and most holy, but of him 
who is the most run after ; not of him who is most 
discreet and straightforward, but of him who is the 
most easy ; not of him who is the most expert and 
has best knowledge of him, but of the stranger 
and of him who is ignorant of his wants, &c.'' 

" Confessors, too, can be unfaithful to their duty 
if they do not tell the plain truth to their penitents, 
and so turn them from their evil ways. How many 
great men are there not now in this kingdom of 
England living in infamy? Some of them are ex- 
tortioners and destroyers of their tenants, retaining 
for their own uses tithes and oblations, violating 
the rights of the church, and ever acting most od- 
gratof uUy against it ; still it is unheard of that such 
by the advice of their confessors ever restore or 
make good what they have wrongfully taken or kept 
back." 

^* Others again are publicly defamed for adultery 
and incest — so much so that there is not a naticm 
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tiixlflr hetven with moh an evil nputation for adul- 
Urj ai the Bnglish nation at this day." " Otiwra 
are ■eandaloody defamed for simple fomioation, 
whioh oan be aeen in the ease of m high a person 
ui Booh exalted dignity. . . . Tell me, for ia- 
■tanoe, too, why in England so many robberies 
remain unpunished when in other oonntries moiv 
deren and tbierea are commonly hanged P . . In 
England the land is inundated by homioides, so that 
'tdoeet mU pedea AontwuM ad pudendum aan- 
gmmm^ so that there is no oonscienoe in killing a 
man. For this I f«tr Uiat the blood of the slain 
eries to the Lord for vengeanoe." 

To many people the most instructire and inter* 
eating portions of the sermons of this fourteonth 
century preacher will probably be those io which he 
touches upon the great social movement which was 
then in full progress in England. Up to the middle 
of the century the aDcieot order of inequality passed 
unquestioned as the divine law of the universe. 
The verses of Piert Ploughman and The Canterbtay 
TaUt help us to realise the social chasm which still 
divided, as it so long had doue, the upper from the 
lower classes — the small but powerful rich nobility 
from the numerous but subject masses of the popn* 
latioD. The old prinoiples of feudalism were no 
longer able to assert their supremacy over the agri- 
eultoral classes, and the endeavour to re-assert 
ancient rights and privil^^ by high-handed ^ 
maasorea provoked open and determined resistance. 
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The gospel of equality preached in Longland's verses 
and John Ball's sermons is eagerly welcomed as the 
Gospel of justice and Christianity, and for the first 
time in our history there appears ** a fierce hatred 
of nobles and gentlemen, and a startling assertion 
of levelling principles and social equality as bold as 
any which were taught four centuries" later in 
France. With much of the legitimate aspirations of 
the people in this social movement Bishop Brunton 
evidently sympathised, and his pulpit utterances 
echo the prevailing demand for fair and considerate 
treatment of the poorer population by the upper 
classes. It is of interest to remember that many of 
his sermons were preached in his own diocese of 
Rochester at a time when the leader of the advanced 
socialistic party, John Ball, was addressing his 
audiences of yeomen in the village churchyards of 
the same county of Kent. 

Preaching, for instance, on the text Simvl in 
unum dives et pauper, the Bishop takes up the 
bitter cry of the poor in almost the same words 
in which it is expressed by the ** mad preacher/' 
as the courtly Froissart nicknames the Kentish 
clerical leader, John BalL All, both rich and poor» 
Bishop Brunton reminds his audience, are de« 
scended from the common parents of all, Adam 
and Eve; and he emphasises the blessedness of 
almsdeeds by referring to the story of St. Oswald 
giving away the silver dish and St. Aidan's pro- 
phecy that the hand that had given it should never 
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' oorrnpi. Ft)TBrtj leads to b^ging and to theft. 
Wia OD|^t oonseqneotly, he deolares, " to feed and 
mi^Kni the poor, and this lor two reasoBS : Firstly, 
beoiwie of the similarity of nature in all mankind. 
Brery animal lores its life, and so great a simi- 
laritj is there between rich and poor that imiw €tt 
iiiiroilm$ ommlmt ad vUam (Bap. 7). For Qod in; 
tlie beginning of the mold has not created a gold 
mm and a sOver man to be tiie progenitors of the 
rich and the gentl^lk, and another of day, from 
wlmn hare descended the poor and the needy. 
^Tith a spade Adam onltirated the earth.' So, too, 
in death all, both rich and poor, find the like end ; 
as hired actors on a stage when their parts in the 
pUj are orer, all return to the position from which 
they had been raised, and so Stmul in unum dives et 
pa/uptr,'* 

" The princes of India collect from the rich where- 
with to minister to tiie wants of the poor; but 
Christian princes extort from the poor the money 
neoessaiy to maintain the rich in their proud posi- 
tion. Among Ghristiaas no one ever hears of an 
eocleaiastical tithe, or a tax on the people at large, 
being leried in aid of the poor who are dying of 
hunger ; but it is well nigh a daily ooourrenoe that 
both Uie church and the lay folk are asked to con< 
tribute to the rich and to princes. The very 
flaraoens are scandalised that we treat the pow, 

•Tkb fonfblr NHiadi tu ai Joha BaU'i w^-kMwn hjIh: 
omn AdM dtlrad ud En ipM Wkt WM tkM tht fwUmu.- 
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whom we call the servants of Christ, so mercilessly 
and inhumanly. This is evidenced in the life of 
Charles the Great ; for, whilst fighting against the 
Infidels there came to him one who had thoughts of 
becoming a Christian. Seeing some people eating 
their food on the ground he asked : * Who are they 
that clad in such poor garments eat upon the floor?' 
To this the king answered, saying: 'They are our 
serfs, whom we feed for the love of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.' Upon which the Saracen Prince exclaimed: 
'Tour servants are splendidly clothed, they feed 
and drink luxuriously, whilst the servants of your 
Christ are left naked and hungry. I will join no sect 
which loves its Lord so slightly.* ** 

In several passages in his sermons, Bishop 
Brunton laments the great rift which was, seem- 
ingly, only too patent in his day between those 
"who had" and those "who had not.*' "Nowa- 
days,** he says, for example, in one discourse, 
*' there is such a hopeless division between the 
people and the burgesses that the rich take all 
the advantages of their wealth, and if there be 
any burden to be borne or loss to be endured, it 
must all fall upon the poor.** 

Again he laments loudly that there was one law 
for the rich and another for the poor ; that a man 
of position was able to avoid the penalties of his 
transgressions, whilst they fell heavily upon the 
shoulders of a man of the lower class, and that 
ecclesiastics were by no means blameless in making 
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tbu najost diitinctioii. "If thej fiod" he says 
** that a poor man or a nutio has bat aligbtly fallen 
»inj fitnn his dutjr, they at onoe oite him, exoom- 
him. and judge him in the meet ligiA. 
: BO that his pnniahment may be a framing 
to the rest Bat i£ they find a preoiona atone, that 
ia, a man that is rioh or of position among the 
nobili^, no mattw ho«r vioioas his life may be, 
they treat him with all gentleness. Tbey paidsh a 
poor man acoased of simple finmioation more rigor- 
ooaly than they do a rich man for adultery and 
inoeat This is not jostioe, my brethren : this is 
not jostioe.'* 

"Temporal lords/* he says again in another 
place, ** hardly pay their servants their proper and 
appointed vages. In this way the masters fre- 
quently are false to Grod's law by keeping back 
the just payment due to their aerrants, and the 
aerrants are thieveB by appropriating at will what 
belongs to their masters." Again and again he 
bids his hearers remember that all Christians are 
members of one body, no matter what their state 
and condition of life may be. " We, thoagh many," 
he says, "form but one body. Of this mystic^ 
body indeed there are many members : for the 
kings, princes and prelates are the head; judges 
and the wise and true counsellors are the eyes, 
religiouB are the eais, good teachers the tongue, 
soldiers ready to defend it from attack are its right - 
hand, its left being merchants and faithful artisans ; 
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the citizens and burgesses, as the middle class, are 
its heart, and, firmly supporting the whole body as 
its feet, come the husbandmen and labourers." 

If the sympathies of the Bishop are clearly 
engaged on the side of the suffering poor, he does not, 
on the other hand, hesitate to speak out plainly 
about the duties of servants to their masters and to 
blame with all the force of his powerful rhetoric 
the popular risings which at that time led to much 
destruction of life and property. In two of these 
sermons we have his declaration against those who 
took part in the events which in 1381 led to the 
mob seizing Archbishop Sudbury and putting him 
to death on Tower Hill. Preaching on the 4th 
Sunday in Lent he reminds his hearers *that the 
absolution of those who have maliciously set fire to 
churches is reserved to the Pope, and the same in 
the case of those who have made an insurrectioa 
with the design of killing, or of destroying chmxjhes. 
** The absolving, however, of such as have takeu 
part in the insurrection," he continues, ** but who 
have not had a hand in killing, or in the destruc- 
tion of churches, is reserved to the bishops, since 
they are traitors and in many things fall under the 
ban of the Canons of the Church, and," he adds^ 
'Met the friars take heed that theyido not absolve 
them.*' 

** As to the Archbishop," he continues, *' all who 
have treated him infamously or who have struck or 
killed him, or have ordered or ratified the deed» or 
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were associated with those who did it, or counselled 
or favoured it, or knowingly shall have protected 
the doers of it, are excommunicated, and except 
in the danger of death, can be absolved by the 
Supreme Pontiff onlv. And even if they be ab- 
solved in arliculo mortis, should they recover they 
are bound, under pain of incurring ipso facto the 
excommunication again, to present themselves per- 
sonally before the Roman Pontiff. And if the 
blood of Abel slain by his brother in secret cry 
from the earth to Ctod for vengeance, much more 
loudly does the blood of such a prelate so cruelly 
slain without cause call loudly for the punishment 
of those concerned. The rest of those who, com- 
pelled to take part in the insurrection, have not 
been guilty of incendiarism and have not killed 
anyone, but with the rest of the insurgents have 
perchance in many ways hurt their neighbours and 
their masters, can be absolved by those having cure 
of their souls provided they shall have made due 
satisfaction to those whom they have injured." 

"But how are they to make satisfaction? I reply 
that two things render that insurrection most 
abominable, and worthy of all condemnation. 
First, on account of sin servitude was introduced, 
and hence justice ever requires that masters should 
rule their servants, and servants be in subjection to 
their masters. The apostle proclaims this law in 
Baying servi siMite, and 'Servants be subject to your 
masters with all fear' (1 Peter ii.). Now, since those 
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who have taken part in the insurrection, proposed 
to lord it as masters, and to have put their masters 
to death, their act is most worthy of condemnation, 
and in no wise to be borne. Secondly, the servants 
knew not, as their acts show, how to govern them- 
selves, and hence they are bound to make resti- 
tution, not alone for the injury done to property 
and person, but to the rights and liberties of their 
masters. The Scripture calls to us Beddite qum 8unt 
Gasaris Gtesari — * Render to CsBsar the things 
that are OeBsar's/ '* 

Later in the same year, in a sermon preached on 
the Sunday after the Feast of the Ascension, our 
preacher again declaims against those .who have 
had any part in the murder of the Archbishop. He 
says that *Hhis horrible and abominable deed is 
covered up, excused, and until this present time 
has remained unpunished," and he prophesies 
God's punishment upon the kingdom if '* those 
who are excommunicated are allowed publicly to 
despise the power of the Church's keys." 

In one sermon, preached at Cobham on the Feast 
of St. Mary Magdalene about the year 1383, Bishop 
Brunton laments the state of the country. *'H 
of old," he said, ** anyone had preached and 
prophesied the evils which have happened to 
England, the evident vengeance of the Lord, in 
the murders even of the highest, in the famines^ 
in the mortality, in the storms, in the internal 
commotions and external wars, who would have 
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beUered him ? Or, had they done 80, who would 
not h&TS done penanoe with Nineveh P " 

" For mjself, I n.j it with tears, I have preached 
for ten Tears oontinnoiul/ against the sins rife in 
mj diooese, and still I oannot see that any one has 
risen effectuallj from his evil life. For the most - 
part thej are like to the dead man whom Sinum 
Uagtts pretended to have raised to life, bat who, 
I7 his incantations, onlj appeared to move his 
head. For, when they hear good exhortations, 
thejr move their heads, but do not oast off their 
•ins. For, tell me, where is the adulterer who has 
got rid of his mistress and returned to his lawf nl 
spouse ? Where is the usurer who has repaid what 
he has wiokedl/ acquired? Where is the unjust 
maintainer of causes P Where the false swearer, who 
restrains himself from bis evil courses? Where is 
the man that bj the use of false measures had 
deceived his neighbours and poor strangers, who 
now has broken and burnt them? Where is he 
who from his heart has renouoced an old enmity, 
«nd does not wait to avenge himself when he sees 
bis opportunity? Tea, which of those accursed 
^iosnigente, whose dangerous position I have so often 
pointed out in my sermons, is contrite, or truly 
confessed, or has in any point made satisfaction P 
sod jet the sin is not forgiven unless what was 
taken away is restored. For these reasons I fear 
that in many things we to^ay are worse than the 
inhabitants of Xineveh. They humbled them* 
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selves under God's cliastisements, whilst we are 
presumptuous and proud beyond all bounds. They 
clothed themselves in sackcloth, but we deck 
ourselves in precious stuffs, so much so that 
there is to-day no difference between a knight 
and a squire, a clerk and a priest, between the 
wife of an earl and that of a citizen. They (the 
inhabitants of Nineveh) fasted, whilst we violate 
the appointed fasts, and indulge in our pleasures. 
Their king and his magnates were filled with fear, 
and through fear ceased to sin, whilst our nobles 
and lords neither fear God nor reverence man. 
Yea, those who ought to defend the Church and 
its rights and privileges are foremost in attacking 
them." 

The Bishop then went on at some length to 
warn the people against the false teachers who 
were going about England at this time propagating 
their erroneous doctrines. In these we have no 
difficulty in recognising the followers of John 
Wyclif, especially as he indicates the nature of the 
Lollard teaching against which he protests. These 
unauthorised preachers declare, he says, that when 
a priest or bishop baptizes whilst in a state of sin 
the sacrament is not conferred, that aiiricular con- 
fession is superfluous for those who are contrite, 
and that in the Mass the bread and wine are not 
changed into our Lord's Body at the words of con- 
secration. '* To-day," he says in another place, 
referring evidently to the alliance between the 
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Wjcliffite agentfi and the party of John of Gaunt — 
" To-day the temporal lords seek to resist ec- 
clesiastical censures, however jast and reasonable, 
and to escape from the orders and just counsels of 
their ordinaries. They bring to their aid extraor- 
dinary teachers skilled in tickUng the ears of the 
people, by whose means false doctrine and numer- 
ous errors are instilled into the popular mind ; 
eo much so that if the laity make any attack 
against the liberty of the Church, however grave 
it may be, and however much condemned and 
disapproved of by all, these new doctors against 
conscience and justice accept, approve, and justify 
the deed. Wherefore it happens that the Church 
(which ought to be the mistress) is in these days 
in England trodden nnder foot, a thousand rumoars 
are set on foot to the prejudice of the clergy; 
the law, in itself jnst, is perverted ; reason is lulled 
to sleep ; justice is oppressed and equity is buried." 
In this fourteenth centarj, as in most other ages 
of the world, as Bishop Brunton points out, a 
preacher's audience liked to fit the cap upon every 
bead but their own ; and they were beet pleased 
when they could point the moral of a sermon by 
making it apply to others. If this could be done 
the stronger the language the orator used the 
better satisfied were those who listened to his 
words. " It is nowadays a common failing " he ' 
says, '*that most people are better pleased to 
bsar preaohing directed Bgainst the rioes of others 
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than against their own. Clerics, for example, 
desire that sermons should be directed against 
laymen who neglect to pay their tithes: laymen 
like to hear preaching directed against clerics 
and ecclesiastics who set a bad example. Hus- 
bands are quite satisfied when the words of the 
preacher are directed against the ostentation and 
dress of their wives ; wives when they condemn 
the superfluous expenses of the husbands. Prelates 
are pleased with sermons against the want of due 
obedience on the part of their subjects ; subjects 
with those against the vices and neglect of the pre- 
lates. And so what one dislikes satisfies another." 

On this principle the Bishop never hesitates to 
speak openly and in the strongest language about 
any abuses he desires to see corrected. He spares 
— when his subject requires him to speak plainly — 
neither king, nor prince, nor prelate; and whilst 
clearly a man of the people, he is uncompromising 
in his condemnation of what he holds to be wrong 
in popular aspirations and methods. At the same 
time his own order — the bishops and clergy — 
receive perhaps the most plain-spoken measure of 
admonition which is to be found in this volume of 
sermons. 

To pass to another subject of interest. On the 
festival of the Holy Trinity, 1376, there died in 
London, Edward the Black Prince. He was, as the 
monk of St. Albans tells us, ** a devout client of the 
Holy Trinity, and his spirit, as amidst enemies and 
7 
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ware, remained uncOnquered by death. For he 
bade farewell to the world rather than died ; he 
passed as it were to hia own country as if from 
death to life, as if from a lite of toil to glory."' He 
was buried according to his own request in 
Benedictine Canterbury, near to the shrine of the 
martyred St. Thomas. Bishop Brunton presided 
at the funeral service held for the repose of his 
soul at his cathedral in Rochester. Amongst these 
sermons we have the words which he spoke on the 
occasion. As clerks, he says, coming from the 
schools bring back with them letters of praise as 
a testimony of their work ; " so this prince in the 
school of this world laboured to merit the grade of 
trae princedom, and now by death, the finisher of 
all things, has returned to the earth from which he 
came. . . . Truly, the name of this prinoe is 
worthy of all praise, and this for three reasons. It 
is due first to his dignity ; secondly to his upright- 
ness and honesty; and thirdly to hia strict integ- 
rity. As to the firstf Gassiodorua in his Epistle 
says, * It is proper for a king or a prince to display 
his honour in the cause of morality.' Every prince 
should excel his subjects in power, in wisdom, and 
in goodness, and thus present in himself a living 
image of the Holy Trinity ; with his power he dis- 
plays the attribute of the Father ; with his msdom 
(bat of the Son ; and with his goodneta that of the'' 
Holy Spirit. . Our Lord prinoe excelled m all these 

' ChfOBloM A^hi (Balk tdHiM, p. SB). 
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I three : his power appeared in his glorious yictories, 
J for which we all so greatly praise him, as the 
^ Scripture bids when it says: Lavdemus viro$ 
I potentes et gloriosos, 

" In particular is this so in the victory of Poitiers, 

in which, by the help of the God of justice, the 

French army were scattered in a marvellous way 

by the English power, and the French king taken 

prisoner, although so great was the host of warriors 

with the king of France, that ten Frenchmen, 

fighting on their own soil, were opposed to every 

i Englishman. Thus, for this one deed alone, might 

I our Prince take to himself the saying of Malachy : 

I Magnum fuit nomen meum in gentihus — My name 

was great among the nations." 

*' His wisdom has been manifested in the regula- 
tion of his life, and in the prudence of his utter- 
ances. He was no mere speaker of words, like the 
lords of this time, but a doer of deeds, and he never 
put his hand to any work that he did not finish it 
in a praiseworthy manner. . . . 

** His goodness chiefly rests upon these three 
j points: where temporal lords commonly oppress 

I their tenants and disturb their dependents, this 

i prince ever assisted, and in numberless ways bus- 

j^ tained his followers. Where other lords are com- 

I monly so ungrateful to their servants, and others 

< who toil with them in the wars, that they take 
I from them or otherwise extort what they have 
f lawfully obtained, this prince was so liberal to all 



1 
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wlio worked with him or serred him, that he en- 
riched them ftod made himeelf oorrospondiiigly 
poor. Soi alw, where the temporal lords are oom- 
monly ao inderont that thej hear Uass and diriue 
wirioe only for form's sake, this prinoe was so 
deroted to the Divine mTsteries, that at the time 
of their celebration he could be seen npon no busi- 
ness. And because power without wisdom is like a 
■word in the hands of a madman, and wisdom with- 
out goodness should be oonnted as mere cunning, 
this prinoe is worthy to be praised. "He ezoelled 
in power, in wisdom and in goodness so oTidently 
as to .display in himself an image of the Holy 
Trinity, whilst he loved the Holy Trinity above all 
things. Bom, as it is said, on tbe feast of the 
Trinity, he paid the debt of nature on the same 
holy festival, and chose as his burial place the 
church of the Holy Trinity (at Cauterbury), where 
hia memory and bis praises shall be celebrated for 
ever and ever." 

The following year (1377), Bishop Brunton was 
the spokesnmn of the clergy, at the coronation of 
Richard II. The day following the ceremony, 
July 17th, was appointed for a solemn procession 
to pray for the king and the peace of the kingdom. 
At this there were present all the prelates and 
magnates who had been, at the ceremony the pre* 
vxras day. The historian, 'Walsingham, has left 
us a brief account of the sermon which the bishop 
of Boohester addressed to the popniaoe of London 
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J on that occasion. In this short note we can recog- 
nise the same earnest speaker who appeals to ub 
even to-day so forcibly in the manuscript sermons 
to which I have introduced the reader. He spoke 
of the dissensions and discords which had so long 
existed between the upper and lower classes, and 
he showed, by many arguments, that such dis- 
agreements must be displeasing to Ood, and hurtful 
to the kingdom. " He exhorted the lords,'* the 
chronicler tells us, " not in the future to levy such 
unreasonable taxes on the people. He warned the 
latter that when there was a reasonable cause in 
which they ought to help their King and their 
country in every way, they should do so patiently 
and without murmuring, and that they should look 
upon sedition as a matter of conscience." 

It has been here possible to give merely examples 
of the interesting and important sermons of this 
eloquent fourteenth century preacher. In view of 
the very many less important works, even from an 
historical point of view, which have found their 
way into the publications of our learned societies, 
and even into the national historical series of the 
Chronicles and Memorials, published under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls, I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to express a regret that these 
discourses have not long ago been rescued from the 
oblivion into which, apparently, they have fallen. 
Bishop Brunton was an orator and an Englishman 
who most certainly deserved to be better remem- 
bered among his people than he has been. 



H 



IV. 

THE PBE-ItEFORMATION ENGLISH 
BIBLR' 



"OOB Boine jean Anty has taken me dmost dailj 
-^ through the Sing's Library at the British 
MoseniD. There — reposing on cushions of porple 
Telvet, in a spacious shrine of polished oak, 
marked " number 1 " — is a large and handsome 
manuscript volume written in the fourteenth 
century,* which rightly attracts the attention of 
many fisitors. I have frequently stopped on my 
way past this case to admire the well-written page 
with its painted border, and again and again I have 
read and re-read this legend, inscribed on a card 
below: The English Bible, Wydiffe't Irantlation. 
Passing this interesting book, as I did often many 
times a day, I oonceived a desire to know something 
more about it. One afternoon, therefore, taking 
advantage of an hour free from other ocoupations, I 

• £q«JntMl ffoa tb« iMMi AiiM, Jilr, 1^ /ff/ 
> Ifntam MS., 117. 
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I wrote a request for a personal interview in the 
students' room, and a few minutes later had the 
pleasure of finding the manuscript at my desk there. 
The present paper is really the result of a train of 
researches and considerations started at that inter* 
view. 

I suppose most of us have been taught to regard 
with feelings of some awe» although hardly perhaps 
with much reverence, the strange personality of 
Wyclif. Whatever we may hold as Catholics as to 
his unsound theological opinions, about which there 
can be no doubt ; or as peace-loving citizens about 
his wild and revolutionary social theories, on which 
there can be, if possible, still less, tew of us I fancy 
would venture to grudge him the credit which 
rightly attaches to what is known par excellence as 
his work— the translation of the Bible into the 
English language — or to deny him the title of 
** Father of English prose " thereby so justly earned. 
Why should be not have all his due, morning star 
though he be of the glorious " Reformation ** ? Is 
it not written in all our school books and taught to 
every child that the first vernacular translation of 
God's Word was conceived and carried into execution 
by this same John Wyclif in the fourteenth century ? 
As an instance of what is believed on all hands upon 
this matter, we may conveniently take the account 
given by Mr. F. D. Matthew in his Preface to the 
English Works of Wyclif, published by the Earfy 
English Text Society : 
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"Of Wfolir* other raligioiutuk, the tniulAtlon of the Bible 
I need mj little ; iti oonuqnraoae to En^Ish itfigion ftod to 
the ytifglifh tODgoe ua genenlly wcognieed. We have bnt to 
look et the long list of MSB., giraD et the beginDing of TonheU 
ud Heddra'i grMt edition (170), ud to remember thet theee 
•n bol the ^aeninge, efter time, nef^eet and the leal of the 
iDqnWter Iuyo gBtbiuad in their htrveete, «nd we tee how 
widdy the tniudetioB wu dJwemineted end how oageri; 
mw een^t ftt the o^oitanity of reeding the Bible in their 



Uoreorer, bejond the fact of Wjdif b oonneotion 
with this great work, as here stated, the aotoal 
etrcnniataiioea under which the task was in the end 
aooomplished are not nnfreqnently related with 
oonaiderable detail. Take, for example, the follow- 
ing, given in a book on the Bible placed on the 
shelves of the reference library in the Muaeum: 
Wychfs 

" tnuBlktioD, which wu finished in the year 1380, is rop- 
poted to beve occupied him amidst various interruptions (or 
many years. Some have imagined that this great work 
employed the translator for ten years only, but Mr. Barber 
with far greater probability has said : ' From an early period 

■ F. ztU. " Ai rtgBids tbe gtnenl qnMlion of the aappoied hoi- 
tillty of tlie Cbnrcb t« the rewUng of ttoriptara, it may b« tuefnl to 
qaois the •athorilj of Maitland ; ' I luve not (oaDd about It the srts 
aad mirfae* of hottilitj, tbe bliod h«lnd of balt-bwbaiiBD kingi, tba 
fiMtinil f Biy of Ibnr snbjeeta, or the reoklos mntipsthy of the Pop««. 
I do B0( reeoUMt any inituioe In whieh it i« recordtd that the 
ScHptons or say put of tttem were trtalcd with bdignity, or with 
lees thtta profottnd ntpeet. I know of no ease la which th«j were 
JateatJOMJIy dafaoed or dcetiojed (except, ■• I hate jnat lUtrd, for 
tMr liek eetm), thonth 1 here met with and hope to prodaeo 
aarenl la if inn im m« of wUeh they were the oely, and in otb«n 
■Iwnil tke ««lr, baoka wUeb ware p«««erved thrangh tie rerolatkne 
«< Ike wMMlwtis to ^l«h they bsln|«d, end aO tke nrngea of 
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of his life he had devoted his various learning and all the 
powerful energies of his mind to effect this, and at length by 
intense application on his own part, and with some assistance 
from a few of the most learned of his followers, he had the 
glory to complete a book, which alone would have been 
sufficient (or at least ought) to have procured him the yeneration 
of his own age and the commendations of posterity.* " ^ 

The same story is told by our masters in the 
literature of this country : 



; ** We hear of it in the fourteenth century, this grand Word 

S of God (writes M. Taine). It quitted the learned schools, the 

j dead languages, the dusty shelves on which the clergy suffered 

it to sleep, covered with a confusion of commentators and 
fathers. Wyclif appeared and translated it like Lather and in 
a spirit similar to Luther's.**' 



Nor is this implicit belief in the intimate connec- 
tion between the pre-Reformation translation of 
the Bible and Wyclif, the so-called " Reformer " of 
the fourteenth century, confined to non-catholic 
writers. Whatever may have been the case with 
\ our earlier chroniclers and historians, in modern 

\ days it is generally accepted. Lingard, for ex- 

ample, in his History under the reign of Richard 
II., states that : 

fire, pillage, carelessness, or whateTer else had swept away all the 
others. I know (and in saying this I do not mean anything but to 
profess my ignorance, for did I suppress such knowledge I might well 
be charged with gross dishonesty) of nothing which wonld lead me to 
suppose that any bumsn craft or power waa ezerdaed to prerent the 
reading, the multiplication, the diffusion of the Word of God"* 
(Dark Agei, p. 262). 

* Christopher Anderson, AnnaU pf (ht En^Uk BSbU^ IntiodiiotioB, 
p. zzxTii. 

' Taine, HigUrry of English Literatwre^ L, p. 166. 
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Wyoliff made a new tranalution (of the sacred writings), 
multiplied the copies with the aid of tranBcribers, and by his 
poor priests recommended it to the perusal of their bearers. la 
their hands it became an engine of wonderful power. 

A similar Btatoment will also bo found in tbat useful 
book, " The Catholic Dictionary." 

"We may take it then that the fact of Wyolif's 
connection with the first translatioQ of the Holy 
Bible into English is generally, if not univer- 
sally, accepted aa true. I wonder how many out 
of the hundreds that annuatty visit the old parish 
church of Lutterworth, venture to criticise even 
the evidence which is offered to them there ? At 
the west end of Wyclif's old parish church may 
still be seen a Tenerable oaken table, supported by 
heraldic lions holding scrolls, which the credulous 
Tisitor is told represent the Scriptures. At this 
table sat Wyolif, when now more than five cen- 
turies ago, he was engaged in the great work o{ 
popularising the Word of God — at least, so said 
the Tenerable Terger, and I have little doubt that 
OD his testimony thousaDds of eyes have regarded 
this relic with becoming awe and revereDoe. 

Over and above this full and implicit belief in 
Wyolif s coonectioD with the English Bible, there 
can be no doubt that most people are inclined to 
think, with my friend the Lutterworth parish derk, 
that so determined were the English ecclesiastical 
autboritiea to prevent the laity having the Sorip- 
tnr* in the Tomaoular, that Wyolifs troablet were 
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entirely due to his determination to furnish his 
countrymen with God's Word at all costs; and that 
diiring the next century or more his Lollard followers 
were hunted down and done to death chiefly, if not 
altogether, for endeavouring to spread their master's 
translated Scriptures. 

Now, what are we to believe on the matter ? My 
purpose in this paper is simply to examine into what 
we really know on this question. To some the very 
existence of the numerous manuscript copies of the 
English Scriptures will be accounted sufficient 
evidence of Wyclif s handiwork, just as the rocks 
in the valley were to Herodotus proofs of the truth 
of the legend that the Gods had-hurled them from 
the heights above. But " I know it to be true, for 
I have seen the rocks," is evidence of a character 
which, let us hope, is likely to satisfy few in these 
days of scientific investigation. 

The chief points for our consideration then may 
be stated thus : 

1. On what evidence is the first English trans- 
lation of the Bible, or any part of it, ascribed to 
Wyclif ? 

2. What had Wyclif's immediate followers or 
later adherents to say to the composition of the 
work, or to its spread among the people generally ? 

3. What prohibitions, if any, existed against 
the vernacular translations of the Sacred Scriptures 
in England ? 

4. Is there any evidence for thinking that an 
orthodox catholic vernacular version ever existed ? 
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At the outset of any inquiry into the connection 
between Wyclif and the first English Bible, it is not 
animportaot to recall the warning given by Professor 
Shirley not too readily to credit the Reformer with 
any English work of the period. " Half the 
English religious tracts of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuriee," he writes, in the Introduction 
to the Fasciculus Zizaniorum, " have been assigned 
to him in the absence of all external, and in 
defiance of all internal evidence."' That this is 
really the case cannot for a moment be doubted by 
any ono who has made a personal examination of 
the tracts written at this period. For a very long 
time past it has been quite sufficient that a. pious 
tract of that age be in English, for it to be at once 
and unhesitatingly aecribed to Wyclif or one of 
his followers. It is perhaps hardly wonderful that 
this should be the case when the position occa| <ed 
by Wyclif at this period in the history of England 
be taken into account. His was perhaps the most 
striking figure at a time when English began to be 
the language of the nation. We are apt to forget 
the fact that till past the middle of the fourteenth 
oentary French was actually the tongue of the 
Conrt and of the educated classes generally. Only 
in 1363, for the first time, was the sitting of Parlia- 

■ iBtnidMtlaB, p. liii. BUnt, U bU Ftai» Aeeetal q/ Ot E»glUk 
^>^ (P* 17}t "^T* : " ^^ "*"•' of John Wjalife hw beta OMd •■ * 
paf to hiag Muy • moA apoa vitit wUtfc tba owaw of tha nun* had 
w^Uag wtetonr to ds.* 
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ment opened by an English speech, and in the 
previous year only had it been enacted that the 
pleadings in the courts of law might be in English 
in place of the French which had hitherto been the 
legal language; but even then the record of the 
proceedings was still to be in Latin. French, how- 
ever, continued for almost a century longer to be 
the language of the upper classes, and in it were 
written the rolls of Parliament, and such wills 
and deeds as were not in Latin. An explana- 
tion of this retention of the French language is 
of course to be found in the circumstances of the 
time. Before the era of Wyclif consequently, the 
reading public, that is to say, tfie higher classes or 
the clergy, found in the Latin version of the Holy 
Scriptures, or in such French versions as existed 
in England, what they required. 

Such, then, is the very simple explanation of the 
non-existence of any English translation of the 
entire Bible before the time when Wyclif came upon 
the scene. In the first half of the fourteenth 
century probably the only entire book of Scripture 
which had appeared in English prose was the book 
of Psalms translated by Bichard BoUe, who died in 
1349. This work he undertook at the request of 
Dame Margaret Kirby, a recluse at Hampole. At 
the same time, probably about 1320, another trans* 
lation of the Psalms was made by William de 
Schorham, a priest of Chart Sutton, near Leeds^ in 
the county of Kent. 
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BandeB these, hoireTer, there were the metrical 
^Moraphrases of Genesis and Exodus, the Ormvlum^ 
^^nt poetical yersion of the Gospels and Acts of the 
^^poetks, the work of an Angostinian canon called 
Orm, and more than one metrical translation of 
%]ie Psalms, approaching almost to a literal transla- 
I9 all productions of the thirteenth' centurj. It 
moreorer, of interest to remark that after the 
^Torman Conqnest, whilst the wants of the educated 
^lass were satisfied by the Norman-French transla- 
^MiiSy ** the Anglo-Saxon Tcrsion of the Gospels was 
^Kypied as late as the twelfth century."^ 

Heagre as is the eyidence, then, of vernacular 
^Versions of the Saci*ed Scriptures in England 
X>reTiou8 to the cloBe of the first half of the four- 
^fceenth century, it is sufficient to show that the idea 
^id not originate with Wyclif, and was not the 
outcome of his movement. The simple fact being 
^hat it was not until his era that the need for 
^remacular versions became pressing; or, indeed, 
that the undoubted establishment of the supre- 
macy of English as the national language became 
assured* The so-called Reformer of the four- 
teenth century was fortunate in the time in which 
he lived, so far as this is concerned; and, if to 
have ascribed to one much that does not of right 
belong, is to be accounted as good fortune, then 
Wydif was indeed greatly blessed in being a great 
personality in an age when pens began to be busy 

I X. ILTkoapwa, WjeUffe Eildbilion (Brititk Momud), p. xriL 
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on English tracts and English translations, be- 
cause on this account alone, as Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson, the principal librarian of the British 
Museum, well observes, " it is not surprising that 
much has been ascribed to him which is due to 
writers whose names have died.*' 

It will perhaps be thought that this can hardlj 
with any possibility be the case in respect to so 
important a matter as the translation of the Bible 
into English. Yet what as a fact do we know about 
it ? In the first place, the tendency to ascribe to 
Wyclif what clearly is not his is directly illustrated 
in regard to Biblical literature. The Commentary 
on the Apocalypse, which probably dates from the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and those on the 
Gospels of SS. Matthew, Luke, and John, were all 
believed to be the works of his pen, ''although 
recent criticism has rejected his claim to the author- 
ship."^ It is also, I believe, very questionable 
whether the translation of Clement of Lanthony's 
Harmony of the Gospels, known as One of Four^ was 
- Wyclif 's work at all, as is often asserted. The 
version differs from the received Wyclifite text, 
and the only reason apparently for ascribing it to 
him is the existence in one copy of an Introduction^ 
in which the practice of reading the Scripture used 
in the Church services in English after the Latin is 
defended. The most that can be said is that passibfy 

' Thompsoo, ui mp, p. xtIL 
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Wjolif may have been ihe traoBlator. although 
there exists no evidence that sach was the ease. 

Passing nov to the translation of the Bible itself, 
it win probablj be a surprise to man/ to learn 
that onlj **tbe New Testament portion," as Sir E. 
Hannde Thompson has ptnnted oat, can be said 
even ** probably " to be das " to the hand of WyoliE 
himself." The rest it is tolerably certain owes 
nothing to his pen. Of the second, or revised 
Ternon of the whole Scriptares, the same high 
aothorify says : ** Wyolif himself, who above others 
woold be conscioas of defects, may have oommenoed 
the work of revision. He did not, however, live 
to see it accomplished.'" So far, then, as Wyolif 
personally is concerned, the Xew Testament portion 
of the version, which goes under his name, is all that 
can be said to be even probably his work. The part 
taken by Wyclifs immediate followers will be 
treated of later ; but first it is well to understand 
precisely upon what evidence even the probability 
of Wyclifs having had anythiog to do with the 
translation of the New Testament is based. 

The introduction to the edition of the Wyolifite 

■ ThoapMn, «I J«p. p. zix. Uluot, Plaiit Acctmm i^f ilu EkgHA B3)l* 
(pp. 17.19) ujt: "Thmit »etrM\j *mjmt\mtfonij twiinM, aevpt 
tWt of hi* bittercrt oppontnt, that Wjdife wu rMllf tbe mUmi of 
tbta tnuktioB, bat tbm can bt m dovbt that tndiUon U M b* 
b*B«««d wb«B H MMWUtM hli Mm with U. . . . Th* popnkr Um 
of WTalila iltti^ don* !■ U* atadf at Lvtlarvartb, ud making • 
aoaplata mw tRMUtlon of tbe wkoh Bibb with bh own haaia h om 
«< tbaMBU7p»p«UrUwli«U0bwiU»et«UBd tb« ImI of UiloriiMl 
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Scriptures by Messrs. Forshall and Madden may 
be taken as gathering together every particle of 
evidence on the matter. The learned editors, by 
the way, hold, like Sir E. M. Thompson, that only 
the Grospels can with any probability be assigned 
to Wyclif himself. The evidence for this conclu- 
sion is practically the following : 

1. John Has, writing in Bohemia against the 
Carmelite John Stokes, about 1411, says: '*It is 
reported among the English that he (i.6., Wyclif) 
translated the whole Bible from Latin into Engliah/'^ 
It is now allowed by all that there is not even a 
probability that he did anything of the kind. 

2. Henry Knyghton, the Canon of Leicester^ 
complains that Wyclif had made the Gospel cheap 
and common ''by translating it from Latin into 
English tongue." 

3. In a letter addressed by Archbishop Arundel 
and his suffragans of the Province of Canterbury to 
Pope John XXIII. it is certainly implied that Wyclif 
at least propagated his errors against the Christian 
faith by the aid of a new translation of Holy Writ. 

On the other hand, it is difficult to account for 
the silence of Wyclif himself, who in none of his 
undoubted writings, so far as I am aware, lays any 
stress on, or, indeed, in any way advocates having 
the Scriptures in the vernacular, except so far as 
is implied in the claim that the Bible is the sole 
guide in faith and practice for all. This daim is 

> Una, Historia tt Monumaikta^ ed. 166S, p. orii. 
8 
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advanced, it munt be remembered, when copies 
could not be multiplied by the printing press and 
when the vast majority of the people would not 
have been able to read them in any case. 

Equally difficult is it to eiplain the silence of 
contemporaries generally ; for with the exceptions 
given, though many have written very fully about 
"Wyclif and his errors, only one has noticed any 
connection between him and any Scriptural trans- 
lations. This is true even of his chief adversaries 
irbo attack him so freely, and whose works against 
him are so full, so complete, and so voluminous. 
Neither Woodford, nor Waldcn, nor Whethamstede 
so much as refer to Wyolifa translations, or to 
any special desire upon his part to circulate Qod's 
Word in Eoglish among the people. The ground, 
I must confess, is not very firm or certain, and from 
what we know of Wyclirs active, restless, and com- 
bative disposition, and of his particularly specu- 
lative turn of mind, we should hardly have been 
disposed to assign to him so tedious a task as 
that of mure translation. 

We can now pass to the second point to be 
considered in regard to this matter — namely. What 
had Wyclifs immediate followers to say to the trans- 
lation of the Bible ? We may conTenientty again 
take Sir B. Mannde Thompson's aooount as express-^ 
ing what is known, or rather oonjeotored, on this 
mbjeot. It will be noticed how extremely ragae 
and nnoertain the information at hand really is : ' 
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** In this (i.e,, the translation of the Old Testament into 
English), which was prohahly the work of Nicholas Hereford, 
one of Wyclif's most ardent followers at Oxford, the Latin 
was rendered too literally, to the disadvantage of the English 
translation. Two MSS. of the old Testament which are 
preser\'ed in the Bodleian Library are of the greatest valae for 
the history of the Wyclifite version. For one of these is the 
original MS. of the translator ; and the other, which is trans- 
cribed from it, has a note at the end assigning the work to 
Hereford. It is remarkable that both MSS. break off abrnptly 
in Baruch iii. 20. Hence it may be inferred that the trans- 
lator was interrupted in his work and never resumed it. When 
j we remember that Hereford was summoned before the Synod 

in 1382, and that soon after he left England to appeal to Bome 
we may fairly conjecture that it was at that date that he 



t suddenly ceased from his labours. The remaining portion of 

I the Old Testament may have been finished by Wyclif himself. 

The whole of the Bible therefore (?) was probably oompleied 

by the end of the year 1382." 

This SO far regards the earlier of the two trans* 
lations which now go under the name of the 
WycliBte Scriptures. If the note ascribing the 
version to Nicholas Hereford is, as Forshall and 
Madden testify, practically contemporary, it cer* 
tainly furnishes us with strong evidence that 
Hereford had a main hand in the translation of 
the Old Testament. The English version of the 
Psalms, it may be remarked, was certainly founded 
on that of Hampole. It is of interest, con- 
sequently, to know something more of . this 
Nicholas Hereford. He was a Doctor of Divinity 
at Queen's College, Oxford, and with many other 
members of the University, in the beginning of 
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the Wyclifite movenient, he took the side of the 
Eeformer, and was cited to appear before the 
London Synod in 1382. Having been excommuni- 
cated for holding dangerous opinionB, he appealed 
to the Pope ; but in 1391 he received letters of 
protection from the King, and three years later bis 
character as a true son of the Church was so clearly 
established that he received the office of Chancellor 
of the diocese of Hereford, and subsequently also 
became Treasurer. In 1417, however, he resigned 
faia dignities and became a Carthusian monk in the 
Coventry Charterhouse, where he died. So far, 
then, and no further does the evidence take us as 
to the first translation. 

Of the second or revised veraioo, Sir E. M. 
Thompson gives the following account: — 

" A revised version was nnderUken probably soon after. 
The differeooe in style between the Old and New Testaments 
was nnsatis factory, and Wyclif himself, who above others 
wonld be consoions of defects, may have commenced the work 
of revision. He did not, however, hve to see it socomplished. 
It was carried to a sncoessful issue by John Purvey, hia disciple 
and the friend of his last days, and was given to the world 
probably about the year 1368."' 

Now I beUeve that practically the only direct 
eridenoe to connect Purvey with this translation is 
the iaab that his name appears in a single copy of ^ 
the rerision as a former owner. Like Hereford, 
Purrey was an ardent follower of Wyclif, and lived 
vith him at Lutterworth during the later years of 

' noapioa, al. Mp. p^ xii. 




I 
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hi8 life.^ In 1400 Purvey made a public recantation 
of his opinions at St. Faurs, and lie subsequently 
seems to have held ecclesiastical preferment. He 
was a man, apparently, of great ability, and 
Walden, the chief English opponent of the 
Wyclifites, speaks of him as ''illustrious doctor 
of great authority." 

There is one circumstance about this second 
translation which, according to the received idea, 
was inspired by Wyclif, even if he did not actively 
assist in the commencement of it, that requires 
notice. In some few copies there exists a lengthy 
prologue, which gives an account of the method 
employed by the translator. Whatever the author 
says of these methods is borne out in the actual 
version ; and there is thus no room for doubting, 
as Henry Wharton long ago observed, that the 
prologues and the translation are by the sanie 
hand. 



> The poaition of Wyclif daring hit etay at Lutterworth has beea 
much xxuBunderstood. Dean Hook aajrs : " The modem biogiaphen of 
Wycliffe are diligent in attempting to prove that he was not gnil^ of 
inconaiBtency, and that he did not recant. It is sufficient for as to 
know that he certainly explained himself so as to render it possible for 
the Archbishop and the other prelates, who did not like to deal hanhlj 
with him, to permit him to departin peace." (^Livet of the ArdMtlhep^ 
of CatU.f ii., p. 865.) 

CoUier (Eccl. Hut., ed. 1846, iil, p. 143) says that Wy olif mosthav^ 
given **the Synod some sort of satisfaction. To mention some par- 
ticulars of his apology, he owns himself willing to retraet any error 
that he may have been guilty of, and submit to the oonrection of Ho^ 
Church." 
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"For UuM tewouud ottier(inoto the utbor of the pn- 
CMe), with eomtiicmehazi^tOMnalltneniiioitrieKbn'whieh 
God wfll hftTe eaVed,' » noaple eiwton hu tntukted the Bible 
' oat td Lktin mto En^iih. Vint, the eiin^ oreetnn had 
mad tnv^ with dirm feUowa aai helpen to gather maaj 
old Biblee, utd other doctors end oomnicai l^oeeee, udto Budce 
oDe Letin BiUe kiim dwl tnie ; ud then to itody it off the 
now text with the ^oee eod other dootore m he tni^t get, end 
Vedelly Lttk* on the Old Teetuosnt that helped him fall . 
ameh hi tbie work; the third time to oooneel with (dd gnm- 
mariene end old diiinei (d kwd worde and hud eeneee how 
they mi^ beet be nnderatood end tmnileted; the fourth time 
to hemlitn ea deaiiy m be eoold to the eenae end to haTe 
nMuqr good feOowe end eanningattbe eorreoUng of the tane- 
htioB." 

It would Beem tolerably certain from the above 
extract that the writer had do knowledge of any 
preTioofl translation, and thia is quite inconsistent 
wiU) the idea that it was the work of one so inti- 
mately connected with Wyclif as Purvey was ; that 
ifl, always supposing that Wyclif had any part in 
the first version. It is hardly likely, moreover, 
that the author of the second version, were he an 
ardent follower of Wyclif, would have manifested 
snob Bcmpnlous care to give the meaning of Holy 
Writ accOTding to the interpretation of approved 
** doctors and common glosses." 

We may now tarn our attention to a brief 

' Tbeee worda mut «f ooerM be oadeMtood In th* mom ia whloh 
thaf *m VMd ta thoa* daji, Bot Maotdlef to tka mtnd of tb modMB 
Bote Boeia^is tbMa dsya of primOat- 

*ltthatep of foil, ScTal 1188., 1 C.,lx., k tha seta ••Haaba- 
fiaMtk ye bfUa plajalr Iha laxl : aadwhwa tkt aayHaMadaaaak 
eat la 7* text B^ ia net th««al lira e«tttath tt pWaly." 
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consideration of the attitude of the English eccle- 
siastical authorities of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries towards a vernacular translation. It 
might seem unnecessary, perhaps, in these en- 
lightened days to say much upon this; but the 
same old stories are being repeated almost daily, 
and writers of various kinds still indulge themselves 
in the congenial task of embellishing cherished 
traditions without caring to inquire too particularly, 
or for that matter at all, into the grounds of their 
belief. I have already referred to this attitude of 
mind, and I may here take as an example the writer 
of an article in the latest edition of the ''Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica " : 

The work of translating the Holy Scriptures (he says) 
assumed important dimensions mainly ;n connection with the 
spirit of revolt against the Church of Borne, which rose in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The study of the Bible in 
the vulgar tongue was a characteristic of the Gathari and 
Waldenses, and the whole weight of the Church's authority 
was turned against the use of the Scriptures by the laity. The 
prohibition of the Bible in the vulgar tongue, put forth at the 
Council of Toulouse in a.d. 1229, was repeated by other 
councils in various parts of the Church, but failed to quell 
the rising interest in the Scriptures. In England and in 
Bohemia the Bible was translated by the reforming parties ol 
Wyclif and Hus ; and the early presses of the fifteenth century 
sent forth Bibles not only in Latin, but in French, Spanish^ 
Italian, German and Dutch.^ 

^ A writer has ahown that in the colleotioa of Bibles in the BriHih 
Moseam, according to the Catalogae of 1892^ there are eleven German 
editions of the bible, rangiog from 1466 to 1618 ; three Bohemiaa 
editions between 1488 and 1606 ; one Datoh dated 1477 ; fiv« Fkmob 
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We are, of coarse, oonoemed chiefly with Eng- 
land: bat it may be aaefal to remark upon the 
misleading tendency of this passage from the 
** EncycbpflDdia.'' It has been shown beyond the 
possibility of donbt that in Germany there existed 
in the Middle Ages some seyenty-two partial versions 
of the Temacnlar Scriptnres and fifty complete 
translations, aU emanating from GathoUc sources. 
The same numerous translations existed also in 
France, with this difference, that, whilst most of the 
French manuscripts are !%ore$ de Iwoe, in Germany 
they appear to be small Tolumes, which point to 
thrir use as aids to personal piety rather than as 
books for mere library use. The same may also be 
said of the printed editions. France, Spain, and 
eyen Italy, each had editions of the vernacular 
Scriptures in the fifteenth century, as some of the 
earliest efforts of their national printing presses. 
In Grermany, indeed, no fewer than seventeen such 
editions existed before the time of Luther, and still 
people may yet be found who cling to the old fable 
of the accidental finding of the Bible by the 
German reformer;^ the truth being that there is 

Inm 1610 lo 1681 ; wren Italian between 1471 and 1681 Theee, be 
H itmewibered, ere eU CethoUo in Ibeir origin end execution, end th^ 
bjno BMene lepreeent eU the editaone pnbliebed, bnt oolj enoh eethe 
En^Uebnetioo bee eeenred for tbe Britieb Miiaeiim ooUeotion (of. 
ThtChmk'mmdtkeBibk. Melboorne, 1896). 

> Lstker^e fntidmUtl dieooreiy of tbe Btt>le obeined up to tbe 
veil of bie moneeteiy ie edll, I feer, beliefod in toij feMnJlj. 
**TbefO eve BO Ueo Ibel dio eo beid ee Mee Ibel beTe n oo nte ofit ei el 
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ample evidence to show that in making his transla- 
tion of the Scriptures he had before him and was 
actually using one of these Catholic versions.^ 

If England did not possess a pre-Beformation 
printed Bible this was due to circumstances to which 
I shall have to refer later. It should, moreover, be 
borne in mind that its place was supplied by the 
extremely popular ** Golden Legend/' which con- 
tained nearly the whole of the Pentateuch and the 
Gk)spel narrative in English, and. which was issued 
from the press by Caxton before the close of the 
fifteenth century. 
I As to the attitude of the ecclesiastical authorities 

in England towards the translated Scriptures, it is 
believed on all hands, apparently, that it was un- 
compromisingly hostile. To judge from our ordi- 
nary history books we should certainly conclude 
that what Mr. Matthew calls *'the zeal of the 
inquisitor " prevented any large circulation of the 

importance,** imja a writer in the Saturday Review (July 85, 1S74). 
And, he adds that ** the whole historj of the BleMcd Reformatioii, 
from whatever side it is told, is a conspicuona illustration of this.** 
D'Anbignd, in his still popular Uigtory </ ikt Rf/orwMium^ bokUj stalM 
that Lather, after haTing studied two yearn in the UniTersitj of 
£rfiirt, where ** he had read the Philoaophj of the Middle Ages ia 
the writing of Occam, Scotns, BonaYvntnra, and Thomas Aqainas," 
had not known that there was such a book as the Bible in ezisteiioo I 
Mr. Ward's so-called great historical (?) picture representing this 
fable of Lnther and the discorexy of the Bible, has done muoli to 
perpetuate the legend in this conntrj. If report be coneoii H wis 
purchased for some £3,000, and presented to the British and FoMigB 
BiUe Sooietj. 

I Cf • Athenmm, Deoember SS, 1888. 
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newly tarao8lated Word of Gtod.^ Yet a strange 
fact confronts ns at the. outset; the number of 
manuscript copies of English Bibles extant^ hardly 
falls short of that of the G(erman and French 
Temacular translationst which it is admitted were 
allowed. It has, I belieyCi been hitherto taken for 
granted without sufficient examination that the 
authority of the Church in this country was directed 
not merely to discourage the reading of the Bible 
in English, but absolutely to forbid the making of 
any translation whateyer. But what, again, are 
the hcts ? As a proof of this distinct prohibition 
of the English Church, a constitution of the Council 
of Oxford, in a.d. 1408, under Archbishop Arundel 
is usually relied upon. This is what the Council 
has to say upon the matter (Wilkins, iii., p. 317): ' 

" It is dangerous, as Saint Jerome declares, to translate the 
text of Holy Scripture out of one idiom into another, since 
it is not easy in translations to preserve exactly the same 
meaning in all things. . . We therefore command and ordain 
that henceforth no one translate any text of Holy Scripture into 

I A writer in the Aeademjf (Aogiut 7, 1886), Mr. Ksrl PeartOD, 
lemarks thiu on the attitude of the Chnroh towards the Vemacolar 
Bible : '* The Catholic Chorch has quite enough to answer f or . . . 
bat in the fifteenth centoiy it oertainlj did not hold bsok the Bible 
fiOB the folk, and it gave them in the Vemaenlar a long series 
of derotional works, which for langntge and religions sentiment 
have nerer been surpassed. Indeed, we are inclined to think it 
made a mistake in allowing the masses such ready access to the 
Bible. It ought to have reoQgniMd the Bible onoe for aU as a work 
abeohrtely unintelligible without a long oouzae of historical study ; 
aad, so far as it was su pp ose d to be inspiied, Tecy dangerous in the 
of the IgnoffUBt** 
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English or any other langaage in a book (per viam libri^, 
booklet or tract, and that no one read any book, booklet or 
tract of this kind lately made in the time of the said John 
Wyclif or since, or that hereafter may be made either in part 
or wholly, either publicly or privately, under pain of exoomma* 
nication until such translation shall have been approved and 
allowed by tlve diocesan of the place, or (if need be), by thePro* 
vincial CouficU. He who shall act otherwise let him be 
punished as an abettor of heresy and error."^ 

Now it is obvious from the words of the decree 
that in this there is no such absolute prohibition 
as is generally represented. All that the fathers 
of the Synod of Oxford forbade was unauthorised 
translations. The fact that no mention is made of 
any Wyclifite translation of the entire Bible is not 
without its significance, and in view of the Lollard 
errors then prevalent, and of the ease with which 
the text of Holy Scripture could be modified in the 
translation in any and every MS., so as apparently 
to be made to support those views, the ordinance 
appears not only prudent and just, but necessary. 
Even when the introduction of printing at last 
rendered it possible to secure that all copies should 
be identical, the version had still to be authorised. 



> The heading is VII. CONSTiTuno, iVe quis texla S, Seripimrm 
ferat in Unguam Anglicanam, Id Ms, Lamb, it mm, iVe UxiMs oUqme 
S, Scrip, in Unguom A, dt cetera trcoirferatur per viam Hbri aui iraet&UUm 
Statoimos igitar et ordinamoB, at nemo deineept oUqMcss lexftun aaens 
Soriptand aoctoritate soa in lingoam Anglioaiiam rtl aliam tnDtfefal^ 
per viamlibri, libelli ant tractatns, neo legmtor aliqnii biijoHDodi, liber 
Ubellns ant traotatui jam noviter tempore dioti Johanaii WjeHff, dve 
eitra oompodtiiay aire in poaterom oomponendoa in parte val ia tolo^ 
pabliot Tel oecnlte, anb, Sco. (n^Una, iiL, p^ 817.) 
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Beyond tbis safepiarding of tlie text the words of 
the decree seem to imply tbat proper authorisation 
migbt be obtained, and even tbat an official ver- 
nacular version of the Bible was seriously con- 
templated. 

In tbis sense, there can be no doubt, the Con- 
stitution of Oxford was understood by those whom 
at the time it concerned. The great canonist 
Lyndewode in his gloss upon this passage says that 
the prohibition does not extend to translations of 
the Scripture made before the time of Wyclif, and 
he assigoB the following as a reason why more 
recent translations must be approved, that : 

" Allbough it be the plain text of Stored Soriptare that ii bo 
traiulated, the traoslator may yet eir in bia translation, or if 
ha oompoae a book, booklet or tract, he may, as in faot 
freqneoUy happeni, intenningle false and erroneoos teaching 
irith the tmth." 

Sir Thomas More takes the same view.and specially 
denies that the church authorities in England had 
ever prohibited tlie making of English translations 
of the Bible or the reading of such when made. 

" For as mnoh (he writes) as it is dangerous to translate the 
toxtof Soripture oat of one tongue into another, as holy St. 
Joroma testifieth, for as much as in translation it is hard 
always to keep the same sentenoe (i.s., sense) whole. It is, 
I say, (or these oaoses at a ooonoil holden at Ozenford 
provided upon great pain, that no man should from thenoe- 
lortb translate into the Engliah tongue, or any other language, 
ti his own aatbority, by way of book, libellos or treatise, nor no 
Baa opaoly, or seoetly, read «ny sooh book, Ao., mw^ mods 
in Um tiflMof the said John WyoUf or sinoa, Ao., until sneh 
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should be approved. And this is a law that so many so long 
have spoken of, and so few have in all this while sought to 
seek (or find out) whether they say the truth or no« For I 
trow that in this law you see nothing unreasonable. For it 
neither forbiddeth the translations to be read that were already 
well done of old before Wyclif 's days, nor damneth his because 
it was new, but because it was naught ; nor prohibiteth new 
to be made, but provideth that they shall not be read if they 
be made amiss, till they be by good examination amended.'* 

In a subsequent place the same authority says 
again that : 

" When the clergy, in the Constitution Provincial before men- 
tioned, agreed that the English Bibles should remain, which 
were translated afore Wyclifs days, they consequently did 
agree that to have the Bible in English was no hurt." ^ 

Of course the further question arises as to the 
action of the ecclesiastical authorities subsequent to 
the Council of Oxford. On this matter one writer 
says that : 

''It appears by our Bishop's Registers, that by virtue of it {ix., 
the Constitution passed in the Council of Oxford) several men 
and women were afterwards condemned to be burnt, and forced 
to abjure, for the reading of the New Testament and learning 
the Ten Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, &o., and teaching 

> Canon Dixon {Uiist, of Church of England from the AhoUlicn o/ike 
Roman Jurudiclion^ Tol. i., p. 451} writes about the attitude of the 
Ecoleaiastical authorities to the vemaoular Scriptures thus : '* fVom 
the earliest times the English Church or nation was poisesied of the 
sacred writings through the labours of monks and bishops. • • At 
length, however, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, the vesolute 
prelate Arundel passed his famous Constitution to forbid any man 
making new translations on his own account, or reading those thai 
had been made in or since the time of the lately deceased Widiffe. 
He thus proclaimed the war of authority against private venioiia. 
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them to othen, of Dr. Wicktirs translation. This (the writer 
adds) one of our Church historiaos {namely Fuller) called in 
qaefltioD the truth of. and argued against the facts, but, accord- 
ing to our author, quite nrongly. " 

Yet what — as far as they cao be ascertained — 
are the facts ? In the Erst place let us confine 
our atteDtion to the manuscript versions of the 
English Scriptures, before the question was com- 
plicated by the attempted dissemination of the 
printeil copies of T^-ndale's English Testament in 
1526. 

Daring the fifteenth century the examinations of 
Lollards and those who were in any way suspected 
of a leaning towards Wyclifito doctrines were 
nnmerous and were oondacted upon well recognised 
and well understood principleB. The articles upon 
which the suspected were to be questioned are well 
known. In s copy to be seen among the Harleian 
MSS.' at the British Museum, the intern^atories 
number thirty-four and embrace a great Tariety of 
points of Christian faith and practice. The subject 

tboa^ ecTt«lnl7 be ndtliar forlada the ancient TaniMie to be ued, 
Mr denied that u snthorieed TeriiOB niight be made." Dmu Hook 
kad fcarioMlj cspneeed the laine opinion (Lim* ef tit ArddMopt 
•/ Cntertvjr, UL, p. 88). " It waa not fiom hoatiUtj to a tnD*latad 
Btbia, eOMldmd atatnurtedlf, tbU the eoednot of Wuliff la trana- 
letiBg it, wia eOBdenned. Long befon hie Um» there bad been 
tnaebton ef Holj Writ. TWe i« m naeoa to nppoee that taj 
objMtiea wosld haie been oSeted to the oiiealatien of the Bible, if 
Iheobjeetef the tfaaelatec bad only beea the edlAeatioB and lanetia- 
etflea td the reader. It wm not liU tto dedgM of the LoUvde 
Mte Aeearcnd, that mdiTo vente wm pmeeribed." 
• HmL MS. Sin, foL 157. 
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of the yemacular Scriptures is, however, not so 
much as raised in any of them. Further, in the 
yery large number of recorded examinations of 
I people charged with holding Lollard opinions, and 

^ in the various abjurations made by all classes of 

people condemned for their heretical opinions, which 
I have been able personally to examine, I have met 
with but one or at most two references to the Sacred 
Scriptures in English. Take an example. In 1469 
one John Turner of Sydney abjured, amongst other 
errors of which he had been convicted, the foUow- 
ing : ** that religious people from mere envy prevent 
lay persons having the Holy Scripture translated 
into the English language.''^ As John Tomer re- 
tracted this opinion, we may take it that in some 
sense or other the assertion was untrue. For the 
rest, the many examinations, the records of which 
exist, reveal the fact that the followers of Wydif 
could never have made any very special point of their 
I determination at all costs to have the Sacred Scrip- 

tures in EnglisL Had they done so some evidence 
would have been forthcoming in their examinations 
before the ecclesiastical courts. This is, moreover, 
exactly what we should expect, since in no well 
recognised work of Wyclif is any stress laid upon 
the Bible in the vernacular, beyond what some may 
consider to be implied in his general claim to have 

1 Foxe, " AoU andMoniimeoti ** (ed. Townaend), iiL, 689, itooidB 
an instanea of Ralph Mungio, in 1416, being ohu^gied wifk kaviog 
"ThaGoapela of John Wyolif ,** whaltTorthal maj 
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the Scripture as his sole rule of faith, as I have 
before pointed out. 

It is frequently asserted that all copies of the 
Bngliah Scriptures that foil into the liaads of 
the ecclesiastical authorities were destroyed. Sir 
Thomas More says that "if this were done so, it 
were not well done ; but," he continues in reply to 
one who had asserted this, " I believe that ye 
mistake it." And taking up one case objected 
against him in which the Bible of a Lollard prisoner 
named Richard Hun, a London merchant, was said 
to have been burnt in the Bishop of London's 
prison, he says : 

" l^iia I remember well, that besides other things frnmed for 
the fhTonr of divers other heresies tlicre were in the prologue of 
that Bible such words touching the Dlessed Sacrament aa good 
Christian meo did abhor to h«ar and that gave the readers 
tuidoubt«d occasion to think that the book was written after 
WTclirs copy and by him translated into our tongue, and that 
thu Bible was destroyed consequontiy not hecauso it was in 
English, but because it contained gross and manifest heresy." 

This is borne out by the account given by Foxo, 
who has printed from the Register of Fitzjames, 
Bishop of London, thirteen articles extracted from 
" the prologue " of Hun's " Great Book of the 
Bible." These were read to the people from the 
polpit at Paul's Cross, and they were invited to 
oome and examine the Bible for themselves in order 
toeee that it contained these errors.' If this list of 

* Poie, dell and MtmammU, It. p. IH. 
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articles can be relied upon, and there is no reason to 
distrust the account, it bears out Sir Thomas Mo re's 
contention that this " great Bible " must have been 
a Lollard production, although we shall look in vain 
in the edition of Wyclifite Scriptures published 
by Forshall and Madden for any trace of these 

errors. 

Turning now from ecclesiastical to State records, 
we find no mention whatever of the Bible, or indeed 
of any part of the Scriptures, among the fairly 
numerous entries regarding the works of Wyclif and 
his Lollard followers recorded on the Patent and 
Close Rolls. In the period from Richard II. to 
Henry VII. searches were frequently directed to be 
made for the works of these reforming spirits, but 
no mention whatever is made in the orders for such 
quests of any translation of the Holy Scriptures. 
The usual form is much as follows: The king 
directs his sheriffs and other officers to search out 
and seize ** all books, booklets, cedvlod and qwUemi^ 
compiled either in English or Latin, containing con- 
clusions or wicked opinions contrary to the teaching 
of Holy Church." So careful were the authorities 
to carry out these instructions, that on the first 
intimation of any suspected centre of Lollard 
opinions the house was to be thoroughly searched 
to see ** whether any English book, the reading of 
which was forbidden, could be found.*** 

From the absolute silence of all records, both 

1 HmtL MS., 2179, f. 168. 
9 
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ecclesiastical and lay, as to any "Wyolifite version of 
the Bible, it may be fairly argued that the determi- 
nation at all costs to spread the Scriptures in English 
formed no part of the practical politics of the 
"Wyclifitea. After this it need perhaps hardly be 
added that the rigour with which they were treated 
by Church and State authorities was ia no sense 
caused by this lofty aspiration to propagate the 
gospel or aoy peculiar zeal manifested by them for 
the written word of God. The misunderstanding — 
to call it by its least objectionable name — is probably 
caused by certain circumstances relating to the 6r8t 
prints of the English Bibloin the sixteenth century, 
upon which it is well here to make some brief 
remarks. 

The difficulty first arose about 1526, when the 
translation of the New Testament, which had been 
made on the Continent by Tyndale^ assisted by an 
ex-friar, named William Roye, was first brought 
into England. Their object, as described by the 
learned Coohlseus, who professes to have first-hand 
information, was Uiat they " entertained hopes that 
in a short time, through the New Testament, which 
they had translated into English, all the people of 
England would become Lutherans, whether the 
king would or no." ' Whether tiiia was the ease 

■Oram la him Bitlarj (ml. a, pp. in -8), though bj no umu 
nfiimdlr to Tyndala o* tU* polBt, wfltM m foUowi ;— " W« om s 
ody hiriy jndga lb«ir hUob Vr *1«wId( it U tb* light ot th« ^m». 
WhM WHh« ud ICom mm «tm thi m* ■Igfal «d km tUMd 
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or not does not greatly matter, since it is allowed 
;• on all hands that the version so printed was gravely, 
I if not grossly, corrupt. "In some editions of 
{ Tyndale's New Teslament,** writes the Protestant 

historian Blunt, " there is what must be regarded 
as a wilful omission of the gravest possible 
character, for it appears in several editions, and 
has no shadow of justification in the Greek or 
Latin of the passage (1 Peter ii. 13, 14). Such an 
error was quite enough " ^ to justify the suppression 
of Tyndale's translation.* That this infidelity was 
in truth the real reason for its condemnation 
clearly appears in the monition addressed by 



them from a movement which seemed breaking down the veiy 
foundations of religion and society. Not only was the fabrie of the 
Church rent asunder, and the centre of Christian unity denoaneod as 
' Babylon/ but the reform itself seemed passing into anarchy. Lather 
was steadily moving onward from the denial of one Christian dogma 
to that of another ; and what Luther still clung to, his followers were 
ready to fling away. Meanwhile the religions excitement was tindlin g 
wild dreams of social revolution, and men stood aghast at the horrors 
of a peasant war which broke out in Germany. It was not^ therefore, 
as a mere translation of the Bible that Tyndale*B work reached England. 
It came as part of the Lutheran movement, and it bore the Lutheran 
stamp in its version of ecclesiastical words. * Church' *>*^^*ffie 
* congregation * ; * priest * was changed into * elder.' We can haidlj 
wonder that More denounced the book as heretical, or thai Warlum 
ordered it to be given up by all who possessed it." 

> Blunt, History of the Rfformalion^ p. 614. 

'The passage was '* Submit yourselves unto all manner of ordinnnee 
of man for the Lord*s sake, whether it be unto mien as vnto tliem 
that are sent of him,** &o. The words *' whether it be nolo the 
king as chief head*' are left oat. (See ed. of 1681 and 1684, 
Douce B., 226, 227, BodL Lib.) 
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Tunstall, at that time Bishop of London, to the 
archdeacons of his dioceae: — 

" Some BODB of ioiquily &Qd ministerH of the Lutheran faction 
(bo writeR) hare croflily traoslated the Holy Gospels of God 
into our vulgar English, and intermingled with Uieir trans- 
lation articles gravely heretical and opinions that are erroneous, 
pemieioua, pestilent, scandalous, and tending to soduoe persona 
of simple and unwary dispOBitions." 

For this reason he orders that every copy of the 
translation that could be found or detected should 
be forthwith delivered up to his officers,' 

For some years after this ecclesiastical prohibition 
of Tyndale's translation, demands were from time 
to time made for an authorised printed version. It 
is open to us in these days, perhaps, to regret that 
no measure to satisfy this want was taken in due 
time by the Catholic bishops ; but their reason 
for delaying the production was the substantial 
fear that it would only tend further to spread the 
ever-increasing flood of erroneous opinions. As 
the royal proclamation "against translating the 
Bible in English, French, or Dutch," issued in 
1530, says :— 

" Having respect to the malignity of this present time, with 
tha inclioatioa ot ibe people to erroneous opinions, (it is 
Ihooght] that the translation of the New Testament and the 
Old into the vulgar tongue of England would rather be the 
ooeaaion of oantinnatioo or increase of errors among the said 
people than any benefit or oommodity towards the weal of 

daUd Oolobw S4U>, IftM. 
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)1 their souls, and that it shall be now more oonyenient that the 
same people have the Holy Scriptures expounded to them 
c by preachers in their sermons as it hath been of old time 

\ accustomed." 

For these reasons all are ordered to deliver up 
the copies of the printed Testament ''corruptly 
translated into the English tongue/' the kiug 
promising " to provide that the Holy Scripture shall 
be, by great learned and Catholique persons, trans* 
lated into the English tongue, if it shall then seem 
to his Grace convenient to be." * 

The postponement of this promised issue was not 
decided upon without due consideration, and those 
who lived at the time and may be considered as 
likely best to understand the circumstances, 
imputed no blame to Archbishop Warham and the 
English ecclesiastical authorities generally for their 
continued opposition to the scheme. Even Craumer 
himself says : ''I can wel think them worthie 
pardon, which at the comming abrode of the 

iWilkins, Concilia^ iii 741. Canon Dizon layt of this prohibi- 
tion of Tyndale'i Scriptures: **If the clergy had aeted thna, iimplj 
because tiiej woald have kept the people ignorant of the Word of 
Grod, thej would have been without ezcoae. But it was not so. 
Every one of the little Yolumes containing portions of the Saoied T«xt 
that was issued by Tyndale, contained also a prologue and notea, 
written with such a hot fury of Tituperation against the prelatea and 
clergy, the monks and friars, the rites and ceremonies of the Choroh 
as ... . was hardly likely to commend it to the faTOW of 
those who were attacked. Moreover, the persons thema^vea w«ro 
held to be hostile to the Catholic Faith, as it was then vndentood, and 
to convey the sense unskilfully or malieionsly.** — HiHofy qfA$ Charck 
c/Engltmd, L pp. 461-2. 
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Scripture doubted and drew backe." On -this 
point it Iiaa been well remarked, by the way, that 
there waa no such general desire to have a ver- 
nacolar Bible in England, as ia commonly repre- 
sented. Except among a small minority of inter- 
ested persona, who saw in these translations a 
possible means of spreading their " new doctrines," 
England was certainly not a Bible-thiraty land.' 

After this brief digression, which was nocesaary to 
explain the attitude of the English bishops in the 
early part of the sixteenth century towards the 
printed vernacular Scriptures, we may return to 
the question of the manuscript versions. We are 
now in a pontion to coDBider the fourth point in 
oar inquiry, namely: What evidence, if any, is 
there for the existence of a catholic and orthodox 
TersioQ ? So far as I am aware, every one who 
haa dealt with the subject of the English Scriptures 
has taken for granted that none existed. But in 
the first place we are confronted with the distinct 
assertion made by Sir Thomas More. Besides 
expressly deoying that there was any general 
prohibition of the English Bible, he asserts that 
there was an ondoabted catholic edition well 
known in his days. 

" Ai In old bmtulfttioiu, befen Wyolif ■ tima (he wiltM), 
thflj moMa lawfol tod be in tome folka hsods. U]ruU ham 
•MB and oui ibow TOtt, Bihlw, fair aad old, io Wwfflt^ti ^ 

•J. I. Ikn. OUWH ^ U. 
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which have been known and seen by the Bishop of the Diooese 
and left in laymans hands and womens.'* 

Again, in another place he says : — 

" The whole Bible was long before his (t.e., Wyclifs) days by 
virtuous and well learned men, transli^bed into the English 
tongue and by good and godly people with devotion, and 
soberness, well and reverendly read." * 

It may, I think, be justly argued that, whether 
Sir Thomas More may have been wrong or not in 
assigning the manuscript copies of the version he 
knew as the authorised catholic one, to a date prior 
to the age of Wyclif , he cannot have been wrong 
as to the fact of the existence in his days of well- 
known and approved copies of the Bible in English. 

This evidence is corroborated by Archbishop 
Cranmer himself, who, in the prologue to the 
second edition of the Great Bible, writes in defence 
of the Scriptures in English thus : — 

" If the matter should be tried by custom, we might also 
allege custom for the reading of the Scripture in the vulgar 
tongue, and prescribe the more ancient custom. For it is not 
much above one hundred years ago, since Scripture hath not 
been accustomed to be read in the vulgar tongue within this 
realm, and many hundred years before that, it was trans- 
lated and read in the Saxon's tongue, which at that time was 
our mother tongue, and when this language waxed old and oat 
of common usage, because folk should not lack the fruit of 
reading, it was again translated into the newer langnagd 
whereof yet also many copies remain and be daily found.' 

> Dialogues (ed. 1680), p. 188. 
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These copies, it is hardly tieceasaty to remark, the 
writer must have regarded as authorised trans- 
lations, aod it must have been one of these that he 
took as the basis of his projected print of the Bible 
iQ 1535, dividing it into nine or ten parts, which he 
submitted to various bishops for their correction.' 

The same testimony — so far, at least, as regards 
the existence of vernacular versions of the Scrip- 
tures independent of John Wjclifs — is given by 
Foxe, the martyrologist. In his dedication to 
Archbishop Parker of his edition of the Saxon 
Gospels he writes : 

" If hiBtoriea be well examined we ah&Il find bolb before the 
Conquest &Dd after, aa nell before John Wickliffe was bom as 
aince, the whole body of the Scriptures was by sundry men 
translated into our country tongue." 

In the face, then, of so much distinct evidence, 
it is extremely difficult not to admit the existence 
in pre-Retormation days of some well-recognised 
and perfectly orthodox yersion or versions of the 
Holy Scriptures in English.* 

Now the question at once arises, What has 
become of the catholic version known to Sir 
Thomas More, Archbishop Cranmer, and John 
Foxe P If we are to accept the conclusions of those 

■ StJTpt, ittmoriali o/ArcUiMop Cranny (ed. 1813), L, p. 4S. 

*T)>« writer of Um artiel* oa tb* "Vaniacnlu Bible" in ih« 
Eaefclopadta BrUamnica (Oth vd.), riii., p. 381, m^., inggoita Uut 
>• tb nuay oopui (pokaa ot by Ci«Dm«r diatppearvd ia tba dwtna- 
tkm of tb* BooMik UbnriH." 
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who have hitherto written on the snbject, we know 
of but two English manuscript versions of the 
entire Bible, those which are now called theLoU ard 
Scriptures, and as such they are printed in Forshall 
and Madden's great edition. Of any other — that 
is, any catholic version — ^we are asked to believe 
that there is now no trace whatever. But, I would 
ask, may it not be possible that under the influence 
of a preconceived idea, people have gone off on a 
wrong scent altogether? If we start with a 
foregone conclusion, we can have little hope that 
we shall read facts rightly, even though they be 
as plain as the proverbial pikestaff, and in this 
instance it appears to me that it has been assumed 
altogether too hastily that the extant pre* 
Reformation Scriptures could not have been 
catholic, and must have been and were the 
outcome of the Wyclifite movement. For myself, 
I may say, that after much consideration, I have 
been led to the belief that facts cannot be made to 
square with this theory as to the origin of these 
versions of the English Bible. Startling as the 
assertion may seem to many, I have come to the 
conclusion that the versions, now known as the 
Wyclifite ScripturcR, are, in reality, only authorised 
catholic translations of the Bible. Every circum- 
stance that can be gleaned regarding these manu* 
scripts strengthens this belief. Whether Hereford, 
or Purvey possibly (for at best we are, so &r as 
this is concerned, dealing with possibilities), may 
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hare had aoy part in tlie tranalatioD does not, after 
all, so much concorD ub. Our chief interest is not 
with the translator, but vritb the work itself, and 
with the question whether it may fnirly be claimed 
ae the semi-official and certaioly perfectly orthodox 
translation of the Knglisb Church ; or whether, on 
the other hand, it must be regarded as a version 
secretly executed, clandestinely circulated, and still 
more stealthily studied, by the Lollard follotvers of 
Wyclif. This is the main point of interest. 

Now, I hardly think it can be questioned that if 
wo were to rely upon the testimony of our writers 
of history, and our so-called masters of English 
literature, wo must accept the latter altomatiTe, 
and regard the English Bible as the book which the 
Lollard followers of Wyclif made, multiplied and 
studied, and for which they died. Take the de- 
scription in Taine's Uislory 0/ EnglUh Literature : 

" FkDCy (he writes) these brare Bpirits, sitople and strong 
sonls, who began to read at night in their shops, by candle- 
light, lor thay were shopkeepers, tailors, sktanera and balcara, 
who with some men oi letters began to read and then fco 
beliefe, and finally got themselves burned." ' 

So far as I have been able to disoorer, however, 
from an examination of the two texts, there is 
nothing inconsistent with their having been the 
work of perfectly orthodox sons of Holy Church. 
In no place where (had the version been the work 
of LolUrd pens) we might have looked for texts 

• TUm, Uldtf t^&fbt Ulmton, L p. m. 
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strained or glossed to suit their well-known conclu* 
sionSy do any such appear. Sir Thomas More 
indeed, as we have already seen, speaks of a Bible 
that was destroyed because it contained ''such 
words touching the Blessed Sacrament " that people 
took it for a Lollard Bible. This is quite what we 
should have expected, seeing that some verses, 
written about the reign of Henry VI., are inserted 
into a copy of Hampole's Psalter, charging the 
Lollards with having interpolated their speoial 
teaching into this work so as to claim for it the 
authority of the holy hermit. Apparently all such 
garbled Scriptures must have fallen into the hands 
of those officials, who rigorously sought for any 
scrap of Wyclifite writing, since such Bibles are 
not now known to exist. 

I cannot but think that an unbiassed mind which 
will reflect upon the matter must see how impossible 
it was for a poor persecuted sect like the Lollards, 
for the writings of which frequent and rigid searches 
were made, to produce the Bibles now ascribed to 
them. Many of these copies, as we may see for 
ourselves, are written with great care and exactness, 
and illuminated with coloured borders executed by 
skilful artists. These must surely have been the 
productions of freer hands than the followers of 
Wyclif ever were allowed to have in England. The 
learned editors of the so-called Wyclifite Scriptures, 
Messrs. Forshall and Madden, apparently hardly ap- 
preciated the force of this when they wrote : 
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" The new copies passed into the haoda of all cl&Bses of tha 
people. Eren the Sovereign himself and the pcioces of the blood 
royal did not disdain to possess them. The volumes were in 
many instances executed in » costly manner, and viere usually 
written upon vellum by experienced scribes. This implies not 
merely the value nhich nas set upon the Word of God, but also 
that the scribes found a rennrd for their labours among tha 
wealthier part of the community."' 

This ia undoubtedlj the case, and it is to be ex- 
plained onlj on the supposition tbat the English 
Bible thus widely circulated was in truth the 
authorised catholic Yersion, and was in the pos- 
session of its various owners with the thorough 
approval of the ecclesiastical authorities. Is it 
likely that men of position, of unquestioned ortho- 
doxy and of undoubted hostihty to Lollard aims and 
opinions, would have cherished the possession of 
copies of A Wyclifite Bible ? When we find, for 
example, that a finely-executed vellum folio copy of 
the Scriptures, with illuminated borders, waa not onlj 
the property of King Henry VI. — a monarch, by 
the way, of saintly life and " enthusiastic in the 
cause of religion " — but that he bestowed it upon 
the monks of the London Charterhouse, we cannot 
but acknowledge that this must have been known 
as the perfectly orthodox translation of the English 
Church. 

The same version is found to have had a place in 
the royal library of Henry VII. In this copy not 

' IntmdaotlOD, p. sxxiL 
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only is the excellent character of the workmanship 
altogether inconsistent with the notion that it is 
from the pen of some poor hunted adherent of 
Wyclif I but a leaf supplied at the beginning, in a 
late fifteenth century hand, is illuminated with the 
royal arms, the portcullis and red and white Tudor 
roses. Moreover, curiously enough, this border 
surrounds the prologue, ** Five and Twenty Books *^ 
so freely attributed to Wyclif. 

A third copy of the English Scriptures — the very 
manuscript now displayed in the British Museom 
as Wyclif's translation, to which I referred at the 
commencement of this paper — formerly belonged to 
Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, the firm 
friend and ally of that uncompromising opponent 
of Lollard opinions. Archbishop Arundel. Indeed, 
the inventory of the Duke of Gloucester's goods,, 
now in the Record Office, shows that, besides ** the 
Bible in English in two big volumes bound in red 
leather," he possessed in his by no means extensive 
library an English Psalter and two books of the 
Gospels in English.^ Another copy of this version 
of the New Testament was the property, and has 

> R. O. Exoh. Q. R. Escheator'i AcoU. y . The odebnited bibli- 
oal scholar, Dr. Adam Clarke, who formerly poatesaed this maouioripi^ 
considered that it was certainly i^ot Wyclifite in origin. The Thomas 
of Woodstock for whom the book was illnminated was the joongest son 
of Edward HI., and was murdered at Calais in 1397. •* How long 
before 1397 this work was written is uncertain," writes Dr. Clsrks, 
** but it most hare been in the rerj nature of things ssTsrsl jmbs. 
before this time.*' (Townlej, BibUeal Liieraiw, ii., p. 44.) 
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the autograph, of Humphrey — "the good Duke 
Humphrey " — of Gloucester, the generous benefactor 
of St. Albans, and the constant friend of its abbot, 
■Whethamstede, whose hostility to Lollard doctrines 
is well known. 

Another point which must not be overlooked is 
the good catholic company in which this version of 
the Scriptures, or parts of it, are occasionally found. 
Thus, in a volume in the Museum collection we find 
not only the lessons from the Old Tostaraent read in 
the Mass book, together with the table of Epistlee 
and Gospels, but a tract by Richard Rolle, " of 
ameodinge of mannes life, or ' the rule of lifing,* " 
and another on contemplative life and love of God.' 
Aootber copy of The Book of Tobit, in the later 
TeraioDi which is followed by the translated Magiti- 
fiaU and Benedieiwi, has also in the volume some 
tracts or meditations, and what is called the " Fistle 
of the Holy Suasanne." With this is bound, possibly 
at a later date, Richard Rolle of Hampole's Grafi 
of Detfing. The catholic origia of Uiis volume is 
borne out fully by the fact that It belonged to the 
abbey of Barking in Essex. Indeed, it appears 
to have been written by one of the nuns named 
Hatflda Uayle, as the note Itte liber conetat Maiiide 
EayU d* BerMnge is in the same hand as the body 
of the book, which, by the way, subsequently be- 
longed to another nun named Mary Hastynges.' 

A copy of the English Bible, now at Lambeth, 

■ LwiilBWi H8., 4U. 'Add. MS., lO.SH. 
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formerly belonged to Bishop Bonner, that Malleus 
i hereticorum, and another, now at Cambridge, to 
William Weston, the Prior of St. John's, Clerken* 
well. I 

In like manner a copy of the English translation 
of the New Testament, now attributed to Wyclif, 
among the manuscripts of the Duke of Northumber- 
land at Alnwick, was originally, and probably not 
long after the volume was written, the property of 
another religious house. On the last page is the 
name of Katerina Methwold, Monachal Katherine 
Methwold, the nun. 

There are, moreover, instances of the English 
Bible — ^the production, the secret production, of the 
Lollard scribes — that perilous piece of property to 
possess, as we are asked to believe — there are 
instances of this being bequeathed by wills publicly 
proved in the public -courts of the Bishop. Others, 
not less publicly, are bestowed upon churches or 
given to religious houses. It is, of course, obvious 
that this could never have been done had the volume 
so left been the work of Wyclif or of his followers, 
for it would then indeed have been, as a modera 
writer describes the Wyclifite books, "a perilous 
piece of property." Thus, before the close of the 
fourteenth century, namely, in 1394, a copy of the 
Godpels in English was bequeathed to the chantry 
of St. Nicholas, in the Church of Holy Trinity, 
York, by John Hopton, Chaplain there. ^ Fanc^ 

^ Ttitamenta Ebor, Snrteet Soe., i., 196. 
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what this means on the theory that the English 
Scriptures were the work of Wyclifite hands I It 
means nothing less than that a catholic priest 
publicly bequeaths, in a will proved in his Bishop's 
court, to a catholic church, for the use of catholic 
people, the proscribed work of some member of an 
heretical sect. 

Again, in 1404, Philip Baunt, a Bristol merchant, 
leaves by will a copy of the Gospels in English to 
a priest named John Canterbury, attached to St. 
Mary Redcliffe's Church. And— not to mention 
many cases in wills of the period, where it is pro- 
bable that the Bible left was an English copy — 
there is an instance of a bequest of such a Bible in 
the will of a priest, William Bevotour, of York, in 
1446. The most interestmg gift of an English New 
Testament, as a precious and pioos donation to the 
Choroh, is that of the copy dow in the possession of 
Lord Ashbumham,' which in 1517 was given to the 
Convent of our Lady of Syon by Lady Danvera. 
On the last page is the following dedication : — 

"Good. . . . Mr. Confenor of Sion with his brethren. Dune 
Anne DkDven widows, Kimetyms wyffe to Sir WUli*m Daoven, 
ks^ght (wtioee aotU Ood uaoyle) hkthe gevyn thii pnasnt 
Booke oDto Mutre Coofeuor uid hie Brethren eaelowd ia 
Sjon, entendyng therby not oonly the honor Uude tai pr^ne 
to Almighty Ood bnt alio that the th« moore tenderly may be 
eoaunitted nnto the nieroy of Ood. 

•Aakbsnbam US., Appmdiz six. (No. 166 in FowheU end Ifaddee). 
Tte tMt el tUi Ua. me ytiaMl te lb. Lee WOmm bf PlAeriag, ia 
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The aforseid Dame Adqo Danvers hathe delyrered this booke 
by the hands of her son Thomas Danvers on Mydde Lent 
Sunday in the 8th yere of our lord King Henry YIII. and in 
the yere of oar Lord God a M. fyve hundred and seventeene* 
Deo gracias/* 

To all who know what Syon was : how for a 
century past it had represented the very pink of 
pious orthodoxy and was the centre of the devotional 
life of the period; how the practical piety of its 
sisters was fostered by the highest ascetical teaching 
of Richard Why tford and others ; to all who under- 
stand this it must appear as nothing less than the 
heiglit of absurdity to suppose that any lady would 
insult its inmates by offeriug for their acceptance an 
heretical version of the English Bible. 

And, whilst on the subject of Syon, attention 
must be called to another very important piece of 
evidence for the existence of a Catholic version of 
the Scriptures. It is contained in a devotional book, 
written probably not later than the year 1450 for 
the use of these sisters of Syon, and printed ** at the 
desyre and instaunce of the worshypfuU anddevoate 
lady abbesse * of the worshypf ul Monastery of Syon 
and the revendre fadre in God ' general conf essowre 
of the same " about the year 1530. It is called 
The Myrroure of our Lady very necessary for reUgiout 
persons, and it is practically a translation of their 
Church services into English to enable the nuns the 

' Daom Agnea Jordan, the lart abbesa 

• John Fewterer, who alio inrriTed Iha Dlssobition. 

10 
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better to underatand their daily ecclesiastical duties. 
The point to which atteotioo is directed is the 
following paragraph in the " first prologue," written, 
remember, not later than the middle of the fifteenth 
century: "0£ psalms I have drawn (i.e., translated) 
but fewe," says the author, " for ye may have them 
of Richard Harapoules drawinge, and out of Etiglyssho 
biblen if ye have lyeence thereto.'" It is not very 
likely that these pious sisters would have been able 
to get their psalms from Wyclifite versions. 

It is clear that the compiler of this book of 
devotions did tn fact obtain them on imprimatur of 
authority for the transUtions of various quotations 
from Scripture in the volume. He writes : — 

■■ And for aa much u it m forbidden under pain of oursing 
that ftny man should have or translato aoy test of Holy 
Scripture into English without hconoe of the Bishop diocesan ; 
and in diverM places of your ftervioe are such texts of Holy 
Scripture. Therefore I asked and have licence of our Bishop 
to translate such things into English to youi ghostly comfort 
and profit, bo both our consoienoe in Iranslftting and yaurs in 
the haying may be more sure and clear in our £<ord'B worship, 
which may it keep us in His grace and bring ua lo His bliss." 



< 'TU Mrrroore of otin Udjre* (vd. J. U. Blnnt), E. Edk- Text 
Soo., p.S. 

■ Ibid., pi. 71. The editor of 7^ A/ymmrr upon UiU pwsage notM : 
■* Thii reter«DC« to Engliih Biblei •caiu lo iinpl; Uut Uiej wrre Ttr; 
ooomOD in th* middla of the fifUdiitii cootorj. ThcH miij haTa been 
tb« copiei of the VfjuMu Vflnion, bnt it Kcmi unlikely that tbe 
Siitas vonld Iut* rscti*e(l ' Uoenoe ' to («ad UtCK, capeciill; m * il« 
quibs* caTeDdun nt ' U written agaiDet some wofit of WjoUf la the 
LOruj Catalotm pneemd at C.C. CoU. Canbridfe." Aftwqaotiag 
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To pass to another point — it has been xemarked 
upon as somewhat strange that in Wjclif's sermons, 
which seem to have been written at the close of his 
life, the Scripture quotations are in no case made 
from the version now declared to be his. A 
preacher, of course, maj have turned the Latin into 
English at the moment, but in his case this is hardly 
likely, if, as we are given to understand, the 
popularising of his reputed version was the great 
object of his life. Moreover, what may well have 
been the case in spoken discourses would scarcely 
have been adhered to in written and formal sermons. 
Beyond this the same is true of every work reputed 
to be Wyclif s. In no instance does he quote hia 
own supposed version. On the other hand it is at 
least most remarkable that the Commentary upon 
the Apocalypse, formerly attributed to Wyclif, but 
which is now acknowledged not to be from his pen, 
has the ordinary version for its text. 

Further, it is not without significance that Bishop 
Pecock in his " Repressor," a work written osten* 
sibly against the position of the Lollards, and their 
claim to make the Sacred Scripture their sole and 
sufficient guide in all things, not only uses what is 
now called the Wyclifite version of the Bible in all 
his quotations, but throughout his work evidentiiy 

the Oxford Conttitation of 1408, and Lyndewood't GIom, Mr. Bliinl 
add* : ** As kia words were writteo about tiie same time as those to wliiok 
the note refers, thej seem to corroborate the eridence girea in tbs 
MirroTf that io the earlier half of the fifteenth oentuiy Rn g»f h BlbUs 
were freelj used \ij the people.** (Notes oo 7^ Mfrnmrtf p. 810). 
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takes for granted that the lay-folk generally had 
the Scriptures with authority, and nowhere blames 
the fact. Moreover, he is careful to explain that he 
only speaks of the Lollards as " Biblemen," because 
of their wish to found every law of faith and morals 
on the Written Word. 

"This what I have now said (he concludea) of and to Bible 
men I have not said uuder this tnlent and moaning that I 
■hould feel to be unlawful (for) laymeo (or to read in tlui Bible 
ftod for to study and learn tbereio, with help and oouDsel of 
wise and well learned clerics and with licence ol their governor 
and bishop," ' 

And here we may note that this authorisation of 
the Scriptures, to vhicb several references have 
been made, was in fact sometimes at least given. 
The Council of Oxford had laid down the law that 
the version must be " approved and allowed " by 
those in authority. Bishop Pecock, in the passage 
above quoted, speaks of this "licence of their 
governor and bishop," and Sir Thomas More 
declares that such approbation might be obtained 
without difficulty. When the Hours B. V. M., 
which were printed before A.D. 1500, were first 
translated about thirty years previously, the trans- 
lator informs us that for bis version of the Psalms 
be " asked and obtained the necessary permission 
from his bishop."* Another example of what ap- 
pttently is an approbatdon is to be seen in one of 

> R. PMook, Tim Sifnmtr »f «Mr smcA mami») <,f At Cltfyy (cd. 
Billi SoiM), L p. r. 
■ " SfMnlnB. 1%^ak," ki WhHtn, AmtaHiuL, f. M&, 
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Lord Ashbumham's manuscript copies of the New 
Testament. The writing I refer to is unfortunately 
hardly legible. It is, however, certainly to be 
dated in the fifteenth century, and probably is 
hardly much later than the writing in the main part 
of the book. What can be read nms as follows : 
" A lytel boke of — £8. 6s. 8d., and it (was written by) 
a holy man (and) was overseyne and read by Dr. 
Thomas Ebb-all and Dr. Ryve .... my modir 
bought it." We have here then a mere chance 
record of the fact that this particular copy of the 
New Testament had been " overseen and read " by 
two learned doctors, deputed, it is hardly too much 
to conclude, by rightful authority for the pui^ 
pose. This, by the way, is of course a copy of 
the later of the two versions now known as 
Wyclifite Scriptures. 

To this instance we may add that the historian 
Strype records of Archbishop Arundel that he " was 
for the translation of the Scriptures into the vulgar 
tongue, and for the laity's use thereof." This he de- 
duces from the testimony of an old manuscript 
written apparently at the time of the death of Anne 
of Bohemia, the consort of King Richard the II. in 
1392. 

" Also the Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas of Arundel, 
that now is (runs the record), preached a sermon at Westmin- 
ster, whereat there were many hundred people, at the burying of 
Queen Anne (on whose soul God have mercy), and in his oom- 
mendation of her he said that it was more joy of her than of 
any woman that he knew. For notwithstanding that she 
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ma alien bom she faad in English all the four Goepela, with tho 
doolOFB npon (hem. And he aaJd that she sent Ihem unto him, 
And be said that they were good and true and commended her, 
in that she was bo great a Lady and also an alien and would 
■tody each holy, euoh vtrtuoua hooka." ' 

There is one curious piece of evidence wbich 
seems to point to the conclusion that tho archbiehops 
and clergy of England at one time actually proposed 
that Parliament should sanction an approved ver- 
Dacular translation. The point in question is re- 
ferred to in a strange old conteiuporary tract 
printed by John Foxe. The writer there aays : — 

•' Also it ia known to many men that into a Parliament, in tho 
dmr nf KitiR Rictmrd 11.. there was put a Bible, by the assent 
ol tho ftnl;liislioj>fl n.nd of the clergy, to annul the Bible at that 
time tranalated into English with other EngUah books of the 
•zpouUcm of tho Ooepel." 

Apparently tbU project was opposed by John of 
Gaunt, and it came to nothing. I am, of course, 
aware that Foze and subsequent wiitera have spoken 
of this as a Bill introduced by Archbishop Arondel 
to pat down the newly-translated English Bible, but 
the tract clearly says it was a " Bible " proposed by 
the clergy to take the place of some unaathorised 
Tersion, and the whole argument of the writer of 
the tract requires that this should be his meaning.* 

Another not unimportant point in the evidence 
which goes to show that the Temacolar Tcniona, 

' SttTP*. MmtrMM^Cmam- (wL 181»), L p S. 
* Fm^ jUu *»d i f iMB M iii (ed. T wrawi). tr. p. C74. 
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now known as Wyclifite, are in reality perfeoUj 
orthodox and authorised, is the fact ihat most of the 
copies now extant are intended for use in the 
church. 

Lewis long ago noticed^ that the Anglo-Saxon 
translation was divided into sections over which 
was placed a rubric directing that it should be 
read. For instance, Matthew i. 18 is prefaced by 
the following in Anglo-Saxon : '* This (Gospel is 
to be read on Midwinter's mass eve.*' This, that 
j writer says, ** I think a good proof that at this time 

the Holy Scriptures were read in the public servioe 
of the Church in a language which the people under- 
stood." He failed, however, to remark that the 
same may be said of the English version. Most of 
the extant copies will be found marked for the 
Lessons, Epistles and Gospels, and a good many 
are prefaced by actable *'or rule that telleth" in 
which chapters of the Bible ** ye maye fynde the 
lessons, &c., that ben read in the chirche all the 
yeer aftir the use of Salisbirie.'" Some of tho 
manuscripts are in fact merely books of the EpistLea 
I and Gk)spels from the new Testament in this English 

version to which, that there might be no donbt 
about their use in connection with church parpoaeBt 
there are added the portions of the Old Testament 
read at times in the mass. To some copies of the 



1 
} 

i « Bltiorif of the EnglUh Tramlatiotu ff ffte BM, p. 10. 

j ' Hail MS., 4890, f. 1. 
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entire New Testament these portions of the Old 
have been added. One copy of the older version 
(Harl. MS.. 1710) is tin excellent example of a 
foarteeoth-century Gospel book, giving the parts of 
Scripture " as they ben red in the messe booke after 
ye use of Salisberi." Its actual connection with 
the Church services is further shown by its giving, 
OD folio 15, "Ye Gospel at Hatynea on twelfth 
day," and, on folio 0, a long rubric as to the 
ofaauuting of a portion of the office: 'Ye 6rst 
verse and ye last by two togidore, but all ye myddel 
verse one syngeth only." This book belonged, by 
the way, to " Sir Roger Lyne, chantry prest of 
Saynt SwythyD*B at London Stone." And this, 
says the maker of the Harleian Catalogue, " is a 
sort of proof that in times of Popery, the reading 
of God's Word in our mother tongue was not 
denied by authority." 

I am aware that it is not generally considered 
probable that the Epistles and Gospels were read in 
the vernacular as well as in Latin at the mass. But 
1 cannot myself doubt that this was done, frequently 
if not ordinarily. Such a course so obviously ad- 
vantageons, was, as we know, advised by Bishop 
Grosseteste, not to mention others, and was at least 
sometimes done, as we know from specific instances. 
The existence of prones on the Gospels of Sundays 
and Feast days^ — some of them very early — in 
which the whole of the Gospel is translated and 
mftarwards explained, is well known, and to me 
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these marked copies of the English Scriptures and 
English Epistle and Grospel books are additional 
proof that the practice was more common than 
some writers are inclined to allow. 

There is not even a shadow of probability in the 
sug.i^estion that Wyclifite Scriptures would be marked 
for the Church Service for the use of his " poor 
priests." The truth is that these same **poor 
priests " had in fact little claim to any sacerdotal 
character. They are described by Professor Shirley 
as mere lay preachers, both ** coarse and ignorant]'*^ 
The few priests who were attracted at the begin* 
ning of the ** Reformer's " career by his bold and 
withal brilliant attacks upon the ecclesiastical order, 
quickly returned to the bosom of the Church. ^* In 
this, therefore/' writes the same author, ** the most 
essential point of his whole system (independence 
of authority) he was unable to count on retaining 
the support of any but a few presumptuous fanatics, 
the * fools who rushed in where angels fear to 
tread.' " * The assumption, then, that these copies 
of the vernacular Bible were marked with the 
passages of Holy Scripture used in the Sarum 
Missal, to assist the Lollard preachers is, in view 
of these laymen having no connection whatever 
with the Church or its services, of their having no 
special veneration, to put it mildly, for the mass in 
general, or *^ the use of Salisbury " in particular, 

' PoMOcuba ZucMiomm, Intiodiietion, p. zL 
> lUd., y. IzTiL 
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entire New Testament these portions of the Old 
have been added. One copy of the older version 
(Harl. MS., 1710) is un excellent example of a 
foorteenth •century Gospel book, giving the parts of 
Scripture " as they ben red in the mease booke after 
ye use of Salisberi." Its actual connection with 
the Church services is further shown by its giving, 
on folio 15, " Ye Gospel at l^Iatynes on twelfth 
day," and, on folio 9, a long rubric as to the 
chaunting of a portion of the office : ' Ye first 
verse and ye last by two togidere, but all ye myddel 
verse one syngotli only." This book belonged, by 
the way, to " Sir Roger Lyne, chantry prest of 
Saynt Snrythyn's at London Stone." And this, 
says the maker of the Harleian Catalogue, " is a 
sort of proof that in times of Popery, the reading 
of God's Word in oar mother tongne was not 
denied by authority." 

I am aware that it is not generally considered 
probable that the Epistles and Gospels were read in 
the vemaoular as well as in Latin at the mass. But 
I cannot myself doubt that this was done, frequently 
if not ordinarily. Such a course so obviously ad- 
vantageous, was, as we know, advised by Bishop 
Grosseteste, not to mention others, and was at least 
sometimes done, as we know from specific instances. 
The existence of prooes on the Gospels of Sundays 
and Feast days — some of them very early — in 
which the whole of the Gospel is translated and 
mfterwardB explained, is well known, and to me 
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The aforaeid Dame Anne Danvers hafche dalTrered this hookb 
by the hands of her son Thomas Danyers on Mydda Loot 
Sunday in the 8th yere of oar lord King Henry YLLL and in 
the yere of oar Lord God a M. fyre handrad and sefenteaoA. 
Deo gracias." 

To all who know what Syon was : how for a 
century past it had represented the very pink of 
pious orthodoxy and was the centre of the devotional 
life of the period ; how the practical piety of ita 
sisters was fostered by the highest ascetical teaching 
of Richard Why tford and others ; to all who under- 
stand this it must appear as nothing less than the 
height of absurdity to suppose that any lady would 
insult its inmates by offering for their acceptance an 
heretical version of the English Bible. 

And, whilst on the subject of Syon, attention 
must be called to another very important piece of 
evidence for the existence of a Catholic version of 
the Scriptures. It is dontained in a devotional book, 
written probably not later than the year 1450 for 
the use of these sisters of Syon, and printed ** at the 
desyre and instaunce of the worshypf ull and devoate 
lady abbesse ^ of the worshypf ul Monastery of Syon 
and the revendre fadre in Gk>d * general oonf essowre 
of the same " about the year 1530. It is called 
The Myrroure of our Lady very necessary for religiawf 
persons, and it is practically a translation of their 
Church services into English to enable the nuns the 

* DsoM Agnet Jordan, ths kit sbbeia 

• John Ftwterar, who also sorriTsd ths Ditsohrtiea, 
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better to understand their daily eoclesiastioal dntiea. 
The point to which attention is directed is the 
following paragraph in the ** first prologue/' written, 
remember, not later than the middle of the fifteenth 
century: ** Of psalms I have drawn (ie., translated) 
but fewe," says the author, ** for ye may have them 
of Bichard Hampoules drawinge, and out of Engty$$k0 
bibles if ye have lysenoe thereto/' ^ It is not Tery 
likely that these pious sisters would have been able 
to get their psalms from Wyclifite versions. 

It is clear that the compiler of this book of 
devotions did in het obtain them on mprimatiifr of 
authority for the translations of various quotations 
from Smpture in the volume. He writes : — 

** And for as mueh as it is forbidden undsr pain of eonhig 
that any man should have or translate Miy test of Holy 
Scripture into English without licence of the Bishop diooesan ; 
and in diverse places of your service are such texts of Holy 
Scripture. Therefore I asked and have licence of our Bishop 
to translate such things into English to your ghostly comfort 
and profit, so both our conscience in translating and yours in 
the having may be more sure and dear in our Lorol's w<mhip» 
which may it keep us in His grace and bring us to.His bUss.*' 
Amen.* 

> "The Mynouie of core Lsdje*> (ed« J. H. Blual), X. Big. Tttt 
Sec, puS. 

'Ibid.,p.71. The editor of TTto Afyrreert upon iMs pssssfs aotss : 
•• This leferenos to Enj^ Bibles S6«BM to iBfiy Ibai iL^ wnevwj 
eonmoB in tbe middle of the fifteenth eenluy. Tbsse aay have bssn 
the copies of the WyoUfite venrion, bul H sssbh ualike^ tbsl tbe 
Sisters woold have leoeived *lleence'to lesd thsss, espeelsBty as •de 
quibttseavendnmeil' iswrifttaii sgsinst sons worits el W^elf lathe 
Ubwy Gslslogus p ies srv sd al C.G. CoO. OsaM4it-** AhmqfMii^ 
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To pass to another point — it has been remarked 
upon as somewhat strange that in Wjolif s sermons, 
which seem to have been written at the close of his 
life, the Scripture quotations are in no case made 
from the version now declared to be his. A 
preacher, of course, may have turned the Latin into 
English at the moment, but in his case this is hardly 
likelj, if, as we are given to understand, the 
popularising of his reputed version was the great 
object of his life. Moreover, what may well have 
been the case in spoken discourses would scarcely 
have been adhered to in written and formal sermons. 
Beyond this the same is true of every work reputed 
to be Wyclifs. In no instance does he quote his 
own supposed version. On the other hand it is at 
least most remarkable that the Commentary upon 
the Apocalypse, formerly attributed to Wyclif, but 
which is now acknowledged not to be from his pen, 
has the ordinary version for its text. 

Farther, it is not without significance that Bishop 
Fecock in his ** Repressor,'' a work written osten- 
sibly against the position of the Lollards, and their 
claim to make the Sacred Scripture their sole and 
sufficient guide in all things, not only uses what is 
now called the Wyclifite version of the Bible in all 
his quotations, but throughout his work evidently 

the Ozfoid Com tiiaiion of 1408, and Lyndtwood's GIom, Ur. Btaat 

addi: V At hbwordt were written aboaltho mom tiinoMlhoM to wUok 
the note lefen, thej leem to eonoborate the erldenoe ghriA in the 
Jfirror, thet in the earlier half of the fifteenth oeatux Bngilah Bihlie 
were freelj need l^ the peopU."* (Notee on 7^ Mpramt p. 810). 
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takes for granted that the lay-folk generally had 
the Scriptures with authority, and nowhere blames 
the fact. Moreover, he is careful to explain that he 
only speaks of the Lollards as ** Biblemen/' because 
of their wish to found every law of faith and morals 
on the Written Word. 

*' This what I have now said (he oonoludes) of and to Bible 
men I have not eaid ander this intent and meaning that I 
should feel to be onlawfal (for) laymen for to read in the Bible 
and for to study and learn therein, with help and counsel of 
wise and well learned clerks and with licence of their governor 
and hishop."' 

And here we may note that this authorisation of 
the Scriptures, to which several references have 
been made, was in fact sometimes at least given. 
The Council of Oxford had laid down the law that 
the version must be "approved and allowed" by 
those in authority. Bishop Fecock, in the passage 
above quoted, speaks of this '* licence of their 
governor and bishop,'* and Sir Thomas More 
declares that such approbation might be obtained 
without diflSculty, When the Hours B. V. M., 
which were printed before A.D. 1500, were first 
translated about thirty years previously, the trans- 
lator informs us that for his version of the Psalms 
he *' asked and obtained the necessary permission 
from his bishop."' Another example of what ap- 
parently is an approbation is to be seen in one of 

> B. Pecook, The Bitpmni/f of aver mmek Blamm§ 1/ Ae Ckrgif (ed. 
BcQs Scries), L p. 87. 
• •• SpcevfamiB. Viiginii," in WbartoB, Awektrkan^ p. i4a 
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Lord Ashbumham's manuscript copies of the New 
Testament. The writing I refer to is unfortunately 
hardly legible. It is, however, certainly to be 
dated in the fifteenth century, and probably is 
hardly much later than the writing in the main part 
of the book. What can be read runs as follows : 
" A ly tel boke of— £8. 6s. 8d., and it (was written by) 
a holy man (and) was overseyne and read by Dr. 
Thomas Ebb-all and Dr. Ryve .... my modir 
bought it." We have here then a mere chanoe 
record of the fact that this particular copy of the 
New Testament had been ** overseen and read '' by 
two learned doctors, deputed, it is hardly too much 
to conclude, by rightful authority for the pur- 
pose. This, by the way, is of course a copy of 
the later of the two versions now known as 
Wyclifite Scriptures. 

To this instance we may add that the historian 
Strype records of Archbishop Arundel that he ** was 
for the translation of the Scriptures into the vulgar 
tongue, and for the laity's use thereof." This he de- 
duces from the testimony of an old manuscript 
written apparently at the time of the death of Anne 
of Bohemia, the consort of King Richard the II. in 
1392. 

** Also the Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas of Arondel, 
that now is (runs the record), preached a sermon at Westmin- 
ster, whereat there were many hundred people, at the burying of 
Queen Anne (on whose soul God have mercy), and in his com- 
mendation of her he said that it was more joy of her than oi 
any woman that he knew. For notwithstanding that she was 
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an alien bom she had in English all the four Gkwpels, with the 
doctors upon them. And he said that she sent them nnto him^ 
and he said that they were good and true and commended her, 
in that she was so great a Lady and also an alien and wonld 
stndy snch holy, such Tirtnous books." ' 

There is one curious piece of evidence which 
seems to point to the conclusion that the archbishops 
and clergy of England at one time actually proposed 
that Parliament should sanction an approved ver- 
nacular translation. The point in question is re- 
ferred to in a strange old contemporary tract 
printed by John Foxe. The writer there says : — 

*' Also it is known to many men that into a Parliament, in the 
time of King Richard 11., there was pat a Bible, by the assent 
of the archbishops and of the clergy, to annul the Bible at that 
time translated into English with other English books of the 
exposition of the Gospel." 

Apparently this project was opposed by John of 
Gaunt, and it came to nothing. I am, of course, 
aware that Foxe and subsequent widters have spoken 
of this as a Bill introduced by Archbishop Arundel 
to put down the newly-translated English Bible, but 
the tract clearly says it was a '' Bible ** proposed by 
the clergy to take the place of some unauthorised 
version, and the whole argument of the writer of 
the tract requires that this should be his meaning.' 

Another not unimportant point in the evidence 
which goes to show that the vernacular versionSy 

1 Stiype, Memorialt o/Cranmer (ed. 1S12), L p S. 

* Foie, AeU and MwummU (ed. Towasead), If, p. $74. 
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now known as Wyclifite, are in reality perfeotlj 
orthodox and authorised, is the fact that most of the 
copies now extant are intended for use in the 
church. 

Lewis long ago noticed^ that the Anglo-Saxon 
translation was divided into sections over which 
was placed a rubric directing that it should be 
read. For instance, Matthew i. 18 is prefaced by 
the following in Anglo-Saxon : ** This Gk)spel is 
to be read on Midwinter's mass eve." This, that 
writer says, ** I think a good proof that at this time 
the Holy Scriptures were read in the public service 
of the Church in a language which the people under- 
stood." He failed, however, to remark that the 
same may be said of the English version. Most of 
the extant copies will be found marked for the 
Lessons, Epistles and Gospels, and a good many 
are prefaced by a* table ''or rule that telleth** in 
which chapters of the Bible ** ye maye fynde the 
lessons, &c., that ben read in the chirche all the 
yeer aftir the use of Salisbirie."' Some of the 
manuscripts are in fact merely books of the Epistles 
and Grospels from the new Testament in this English 
version to which, that there might be no doubt 
about their use in connection with church purposes, 
there are added the portions of the Old Testament 
read at times in the mass. To some copies of the 

« History of (he English TroaulaUoiu ^f ih$ Bihk^ p. 10. 
> Harl MS., 4890, f. 1. 
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entire Nevr Testament these portions of the Old 
have been added. One copy of the older version 
(Harl. MS.y 1710) is an excellent example of a 
fonrteenth-centurj (jospel book, giving the parts of 
Scripture ** as thej ben red in the messe booke after 
ye use of Salisberi." Its actual connection with 
the Church services is further shown by its giving, 
on folio 15, *'Te Grospel at Matynes on twelfth 
day/' and, on folio 9, a long rubric as to the 
chaunting of a portion of the office : * Ye first 
verse and ye last by two togidere, but all ye myddel 
verse one syngeth only." This book belonged, by 
the way, to **Sir Roger Lyne, chantry prest of 
Saynt Swythyn's at London Stone." And this, 
says the maker of the Harleian Catalogue, '*is a 
sort of proof that in times of Popery, the reading 
of God's Word in our mother tongue was not 
denied by authority." 

I am aware that it is not generally considered 
probable that the Epistles and Gospels were read in 
the vernacular as well as in Latin at the mass. But 
I cannot myself doubt that this was done, frequently 
if not ordinarily. Such a course so obviously ad- 
vantageous, was, as we know, advised by Bishop 
Grosseteste, not to mention others, and was at least 
sometimes done, as we know from specific instances. 
The existence of prones on the Gk>spels of Sundays 
and Feast days — some of them very early — in 
which the whole of the (jospel is translated and 
afterwards explained, is well known, and to me 
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these marked copies of the English Scriptures and 
English Epistle and Grospel books are additional 
proof that the practice was more common than 
some writers are inclined to allow. 
There is not even a shadow of probability in the 
J suggestion that Wyclifite Scriptures would be marked 
for the Church Service for the use of his **poor 
priests." The truth is that these same **poor 
priests " had in fact little claim to any sacerdotal 
character. They are described by Professor Shirley 
as mere lay preachers, both ** coarse and ignorant]'*^ 
The few priests who were attracted at the begin* 
ning of the " Reformer's " career by his bold and 
withal brilliant attacks upon the ecclesiastical order, 
quickly returned to the bosom of the Church. ** In 
thisi therefore/* writes the same author, ** the most 
essential point of his whole system (independence 
of authority) he was unable to count on retaining 
the support of any but a few presumptuous fanatics, 
the * fools who rushed in where angels fear to 
tread.' '' ' The assumption, then, that these copies 
of the vernacular Bible were marked with the 
passages of Holy Scripture used in the Sarom 
Missal, to assist the Lollard preachers is, in view 
of these laymen having no connection whatever 
with the Church or its services, of their having no 
special veneration, to put it mildly, for the mass in 
general, or ** the use of Salisbury " in particular, 

■ FatdeuiMi Ziztmiorum^ Intiodiietion, p. zL 
> JM., pc IzTii. 
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^^ritbout the slightest foundation in fact Lechler, 
^S.n his life of Wyclif , allows that the * Reformer's ' 
"Preferences to ''Apostolic men/' or ''Evangelical 
t/' in his later sermons is a proof that the term 
*' priest " was no longer applicable to all the " itine- 
it preachers.''^ 

Let me now sum up very briefly. I haye no inten- 

"Cion to deny that Wydif may have had something to 

^o with Biblical translations which we do not now 

possess. My concern is with the actual versions of 

t»he translated Scriptures now known to us. Two, 

and only two, such pre-Beformation vernacular ver- 

eions are in existence. These have hitherto been 

ascribed unhesitatingly to Wyclif or his followers, 

and are known to all under the title of the Wycliflte 

Scriptures, as printed by Messrs. Forshdil and 

Madden. It will be observed that the ascription 

of these translations to Wyclif is not based on 

positive testimony ; but, when the case is looked 

into it really depends on the tacit assumption that 

there was no Catholic version at aU. I desire» 

rather, to insist on this point, because to many it 

may seem more than strange that after the 

immense amount of labour that has been spent 

upon these manuscripts I should come forward 

with a theory that runs absolutely counter to the 

conclusions of many most learned and estimable 

meiu But, if I mistake not, these same con* 

I Lift •/ Wfdifit Soff* trMBilntiaB, vol L, p. 901k . 
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elusions liave been formed without any considera- 
tion of an alternative. Accordingly, no practical 
need has been felt by writers who have dealt witii 
the subject to consider a number of facts, which in 
themselves constitute grave difficulties against the 
theory of the Wyclifite origin of these versions, and 
they have, in the circumstances naturally, perhaps, 
been allowed to lie dormant. But, as I have 
pointed out, there seems no possibility of denying 
the existence in pre-Reformation times of a 
Catholic and allowed version of the English Bible. 
At once, therefore, all these difficulties rise into life^ 
and must be faced honestly if the truth is to be 
reached. For my own part, having looked into the 
matter with some care, I do not see how it is 
possible to come to any other conclusion than this : 
that the versions of the Sacred Scriptures, edited 
by Messrs. Forshall and Madden, and commonly 
known as Wyclifite, are in reality the Catholic Ter* 
sions of our pre-Reformation forefathers. 



THE PRE-REFORMATION ENGLISH 
BIBLE 



TN the Dublin Review for July, 1894, the article 
-^ on The Pre- Reformation Englith Bible, now 
reprinted, appeared. In this I endeavoared briefly 
to examine four points connected with the history 
of the £arly English translation of the Holy Sorip- 
toree, commonly known as Wyel^iU. The foor 
points were as follows : — 

1. On what eridence is the English translation of 
the Bible, or any part of it, ascribed to Wyclif 
himself? 

2. What had Wyclifs immediate followers, or 
later adherents, to say to the compositioD of the 
work, or to its spread among tiie people generally P 

3. What prohibitions, if any, existed against the 
Temaoolar translations of the Sacred Soriptorea in 
the ChuToh of England P and 

4. Ii there any eridenoe for tTiinVing that fn 
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orthodox Catholic vernacular version of the Bible 
ever existed P 

It is necessary to recall to the mind of the reader 
the previous position of the question. I believe 
that I am not overstating it in saying that it has 
been commonly, if not universally, held that all the 
known English versions of the Scriptures were 
directly or indirectly Wyclifite in origin ; that the 
copies of this translated Scripture were multiplied 
and spread abroad by the followers of Wyclif , and 
by them alone; that the Church absolutely inter- 
dicted the translation of the Bible into English, and 
the ecclesiastical authorities exerted all their great 
power, and even invoked the secular arm of the 
State in their anxiety to prevent the spread of 
these Lollard versions among the people. More* 
over, it is assumed that, as a consequence of this 
attitude of the ecclesiastical authorities, for a 
century and a half the adherents of Wyclif were 
persecuted and done to death for their noble deter- 
mination to popularise the Word of God at all costs. 
Moreover, the common and concurrent teaching 
of writers of all classes certainly does not suggest 
that the Church in any way encouraged or, indeed, 
permitted, the use of the Bible in English among 
her children. The popular idea certainly was, and, 
I fear, still is, that it was the greatest glory of the 
Reformation to have first given the open Bible to 
the people of England, which up to that time had 
been denied to them, in spite of the noble efforts of 
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the foreruDoer of the English Reformation — 
Wyclif, and his handful of earnest followers. 

Aft«p a brief statement of the evidence upon 
which tradition has assigned the work of trans- 
lating the Scriptures to Wyolif, or Wyclifite hands, 
I wrote in the previous essay : " My concern is with 
the actual versions of the translated Scriptures now 
known to us," and chiefly in the two versions ■ 
printed in the great edition of Messrs. Forshall and 
Madden. These two versions must be held, I 
submit, upon evidence it is quite impossible to 
gainsay, to have been in general and public use by 
orthodox members of the Church, and in certain 
specific instances to have received ecclesiastical 
approbation. The real question at issue, oonse- 
queotly, is not whether Wyolif, or hia adherents, 
had or had not anything to do with some Ternaonlar 
translations, but whether the versions which have 
come down to us, and which are printed in this 
edition of Messrs. Forahall and Madden, are 
Wyclifite or orthodox in their origin. 

In the English Sutorical Review of January, 1695, 
Mr. F. D. MattheWf an author well known for his 
studies in Wyclifite literature, oriticised my oon* 
dusiona. To this I had hoped to reply in the 
following number of the Beview, but was told by 
the editor that he ooold only allow me spaoe for 
a brief letter, if I wished to point out any entnr 
of fact into which Hr. Matthew had fallen. This 
TCodered my raply, which of its nature must^de- 
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pend as much upon arguments deduced from facts 
and documents as upon the facts and documents 
themselves, impossible ; subsequently other business 
necessitated two long absences from England, and 
prevented mj again turning mj attention to the 
subject. The delay, however, has so far proved 
fortunate, since it has given time for the appearance 
of a serious and courteous criticism of my conclu- 
sions as to the origin of the known pre-Beformation 
English version of the Scriptures by Mr. F. Q-. 
Eenyon, in his book, Our Bible and the Ancient 
Manuscripts. I now propose to consider together 
the points of objection raised by him, and those 
previously stated by Mr. Matthew. 

The question of the origin of the Early English 
versions of the Scriptures has been hitherto compli* 
cated and its discussion prejudiced by what I may 
call the theological or controversial aspect of the 
matter. The assertion, so freely made and so 
generally believed, that there was no yemacular 
Bible in use among pre-Reformation Orthodox 
Catholics; moreover, the declaration that the 
English Scriptures were, in fact, prohibited by the 
highest ecclesiastical authority, and that men were 
punished with the gravest penalties for even the 
possession of an English Bible, not unnaturally 
imported into the consideration of the question a 
certain amount of the odium theologieum which, as 
in 80 many other cases, interfered with any calm 
and judicial consideration of the subject on its 
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own merits. I may, I think, justly congratulate 
myself on nb least eliminnting this factor from the 
discussion. I understand both from Mr. Matthew's 
paper and from Mr, Kenyon's pages that they now 
agree with mo in this : that tlio IDngUsh Scripturea 
were certainly in the authorised possession of 
orthodox sons of the Church. " One is glad," 
writes Mr. Kenyon, "... that the leaders of the 
English Church should not have been hostile to an 
English Bible . . . nor need even those who most 
strongly opposed the socialistic and heretical 
opinions of WyclifFe Uave therefore refused to 
possess copies of his translation of the Scriptures, if 
the existence of such a translation formed no part of 
the cause of their hostility to him." * Mr. Matthew 
also allows as mach. *' That such (that is * dutiful 
churchmen ') did use an English Tersion there is no 
doubt;" ' and again : " No doubt Protestant writers 
have often exaggerated the hostility of the clergy to 
the vernacular Bible. There was no objection on 
their part to the devotional use of the Bible in 
English any more than in Latin."* Did Mr. 
Matthew, when he wrote this, forget that, speaking 
of these very copies of the English Scriptures, he 

> Oar JUfa md Am Amckml i/atun^, p. )M. Tk«n !• COB. 
Mm M t tniUgaitf han; "tkow moat itaoB^j oppOMd,* Ao., mt- 
tiUj BMd Ml ban nfoMd to pawwi eepta of Wrellfs traatlMloa 
U M hod bMB apfumi hf Iha aoUorillt^ bsi U tt vm dlMppcovcd 
A* MM would ba tha ymrj oppoiMa. 

* AtimJ^^amWfelijmBiUi. IhM Hial. Bar., lapiiBt, p. 4. 
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now known as Wyclifite, are in reality perfectly 
orthodox and authorised, is the fact that most of the 
copies now extant are intended for use in the 
church. 

Lewis long ago noticed^ that the Anglo-Saxon 
translation was divided into sections over which 
was placed a rubric directing that it should be 
read. For instance, Matthew i. 18 is prefaced by 
the following in Anglo-Saxon : ** This Gkmpel is 
to be read on Midwinter's mass eve." This, that 
writer says, '* I think a good proof that at this time 
the Holy Scriptures were read in the public service 
of the Church in a language which the people nnder- 
stood." He failed, however, to remark that the 
same may be said of the English version. Most of 
the extant copies will be found marked for the 
Lessons, Epistles and Gospels, and a good many 
are prefaced by a 'table **or rule that telleth'' in 
which chapters of the Bible ** ye maye fynde the 
lessons, &c., that ben read in the chirche all the 
yeer aftir the use of Salisbirie."* Some of the 
manuscripts are in fact merely books of the Epistles 
and Gk)spels from the new Testament in this English 
version to which, that there might be no doubt 
about their use in connection vnth church porposeSy 
there are added the portions of the Old Testament 
read at times in the mass. To some copies of the 

« HUiory of the EnglUk TrwulaUmt •/ the BOk^ p. 10. 
> Had. MS., 4S90, f. 1. 
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entire New Testeinent these portions of the Old 
have been added. One copy of the older version 
(Harl. MS., 1710) is an excellent example of a 
foBrteeuth-century Gospel book, giving the parts of 
Scripture " aa they ben red in the mosse booke after 
ye use of Salisberi." Its actual connection with 
the Church services ia further shown by its giving, 
on folio 16, "Ye Qospel at Matynea on twelfth 
day," and, on folio 9, a long rubric as to the 
chaunting of a portion of the office: * Ye 6r8t 
verse and ye last by two togidere, but all ye myddel 
verse one syngeth only." This book belonged, by 
the way, to " Sir Roger Lyne, chantry prest of 
Saynt Swythyn'a at London Stone." And this. 
Bays the maker of the Harleian Catalogue, " is a 
BOrt of proof that in times of Popery, the reading 
of God's Word in our mother tongue was nob 
denied by authority." 

I am aware that it ia not generally considered 
probable that the Kpistles and Gospels were read in 
the vernacular as well as in Latin at the mass. But 
I cannot myself doubt that this was done, frequently 
if not ordinarily. Such a course so obviously ad- 
vantageous, was, as we know, advised by Bishop 
Glrosseteste, not to mention others, and was at least 
Bometimes done, as we know from speci&c instances. 
The existence of prooes on the Gospels of Sundays 
and Feast days — some of them very early — in 
which the whole of the Gospel is translated and 
afterwards explained, is well known, and to me 
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mind, been greatly simplified bj the readj admis- 
sion now made that Catholics not onlj possessed 
the Bible in English, but that the onlj extant pre- 
Reformation English Scriptures have come down 
to us from Catholic sources. The further point of 
origin, of course, still remains to be settled, or at 
least discussed. On the face of the question it is 
difficult to believe that at a time when the writingB 
of Wyclif and his followers were prohibited by civil 
and ecclesiastical law, and their possession punished, 
as unquestionably was the case, the Bible, which he 
or his immediate adherents had translated and 
circulated, should have been not only tolerated, bat 
approved for the possession of English Ghuroh- 
men. Mr. Kenyon, it is true, sees no difficulty in 
this. '*The fact would seem to be," he writes, 
'* that the Lollards were persecuted, but not their 
Bible. Such hostility as was shown to this was only 
temporary, and was confined to a few persons, sach 
as Archbishop Arundel. Generally the translation 
was tolerated, and this is perfectly comprehensible, 
since the extant copies, which we have seen to be 
connected with Hereford and Purvey, show no 
traces of partisanship or of heretical doctrine. It is 
a plain translation of the Latin text of the Scriptures 
then current without bias to either side ; and what* 
ever Arundel might do, other Bishops, such as 
William of Wykeham (who was, moreover, a sup- 
porter of John of Guunt), would not be likely to 
condenm it.'' ^ 

»P. 807. 
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I confess that to me this explanation is not satis- 
factory. I could accept it only on the supposition 
that the fifteenth century possessors and users of 
the version were altogether without suspicion o£ its 
donbtful and heretical origin. Even as late as the 
time of Sir Thomas More it is evident from the 
description of the Bible, destroyed by order of 
Bishop Fitz* James, which belonged to Richard Hun, 
the London Lollard, that the Wyclifito Bible was 
not then considered the same as this version, which 
was reputed to be Catholic. For whilst Sir Thomas 
More strenuously maintains that the English Scrip- 
tures as such had not been destroyed ruthlessly 
by the ecclesiastical authorities, as was asserted, 
and tiiat he could himBelf testify to the existence 
of what waa regarded as bh orthodox Tomacnlar 
version, he declares that Hun's great Bible " gave 
the readers undoubted occasion to think that the 
book was written after Wyclif 'b copy, and by him 
translated into oar tongue," and that this Bible was 
destroyed consequently, not because it was in 
English, but because it contained gross and manifest 
heresy. Sir Thomas More consequently, with the 
people of his day, believed that the translations 
of Wyclif were not the same as the vernacular 
Scriptures which they were authorised to read by 
their ecclesiastical authorities. These latter were 
the English Scriptures now commonly known as 
Wyolifite. 

Hr. Kenyon, of course, holds thai Sir Thooat 
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More was mistaken. He thinks that the version 
More, and we must suppose the rest of his con* 
temporaries, held to be Catholio was in reality the 
work of Wyclif, or at any rate of his immediate 
followers. He indeed sees *' no reason to doubt the 
personal responsibility of Wyclif " for the trans* 
lation/ and declares that '*his (t.6., Wyolifs) 
championship of the common people led him to 
undertake a work which entitles him to honourable 
mention by men of all parties and all opinions, the 
preparation of an English Bible again." ''After 
Hereford's departure the translation of the Old 
Testament was continued by Wydif himself or 
his assistants." . • . **A marked difference in 
style distinguishes Hereford's work from that of 
Wyclif and his other assistants, if such they were. 
Wyclif 's style is free and colloquial. There can be 
little doubt that he had in his mind the common 
people, for whom his version was specially intended.*" 
Again, **we know that Wyclif and his adherents 
prepared a translation; we know that two of his 
most prominent supporters, Hereford and Purvey, 
had at least some connection with the translations 
which actually exist, and we can see no ground for 
refusing to take the further step and say that the 
Wyclif version and the existing translations are one 
and the same thing.'' ' 
With all due deference to my critic, I question 

> Om' BSbU and A$ Andent MamuieripUf p. 19S. 
' Ibid., p. 201. *Ibid.,p.Ma 
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whether anjone seriously reviewing the evidence 
will agree that " we know Wyclif and his ad- 
herents " did prepare any translation. To me it 
appears that it is exactly what we do not know, 
and my contention is that the evidence usually 
adduced does not hear out the assertion of Wyclif's 
own part in the work. Mr. Kenyon holds that 
I " seem to ignore the strength of the evidence 
which connects Wyclif and his supporters, not 
merely with a translation of the Bible, but with 
thete translations." ' 

" That they were responsible for a translation," 
he continues, " is proved by the contemporary 
evidence of Archbishop Arundel, Knyghton, and a 
decree of the Council of Oxford, in 1408 — all wit- 
nesses hostile to the Wyclifites." Do these wit- 
nesses on a careful examination prove anything of 
the kind ? Let us take them one by one. 

1. Archbishop Arundel is cited as an authority 
for the fact of WycliFs translation on the strengtlk 
of the letter which, conjointly with the English 
bishops, he wrote to Pope John XXIII. In 1412. 
in forwarding the list of grave errors which a Com- 
mission of twelve Oxford theologians had detected 
in the works of Wyclif, the Archbishop makes use 
of the passage relied npon. The errors referred 
to are stated in a series of 267 propositions' ex- 
tnoted from the various known vrorks of the 

■ Ov BOk mnd At ^wrinl UviMicrifli, p. 906. 
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** Reformer/' and it is at least remarkable that in 
the whole of this long list there is no mention 
whatever of the supposed translation. The passage 
upon which Mr. Kenyon relies to prove that Wyclif 
made a translation is as follows; after saying 
that Wyclif endeavoured to defame the ecdesias- 
tical dignity, and to lower the good opinion of the 
sacred ministry in every way, Archbishop Arundel 
continues : ** He even tried, by every means in his 
power, to undermine the very faith and teaching of 
Holy Church, filling up the measure of his malice 
by devising the expedient of a new translation of 
Scripture in the mother-tongue." Mr. Matthew, 
by the way, renders the passage into English, thus : 
** devising a plan of translation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures into the mother- tongue.'' It does not appear 
why, in his translation, he should have omitted to 
to give any English equivalent of the Latin word 
nov89, — new.^ The letter, as it stands, certainly 
does not prove that Archbishop Arundel was *' hos- 
tile " to any translation of the Scriptures into the 
vernacular, as writers have too hastily assumed.' 

* WilkinB, iii., p. 350. The Latin U : " Norn ad mm malilia oom- 
plementam Soriptuaniin in lingaam maternam tfanalalionia pnoUM 
adinTenta." 

* Mr. Kenyon (p. 207) uju : «• Saoh hottili^ aa waa ihawn to ftUa 
(i.e., the Lollazd*a Bible) waa onlj tempoiary, and waa oonfined to a few 
pertOns saoh aa Arohbiehop ArondeL GeneraUy the tnnalalion waa 
tolerated . . . and whatever Amndel might do, other Biahopa, anok 
aa William of Wjkeham, who waa moreorer a anpporter of Joto of 
Gaont, wonld not be likely to oondenm it, nor wonld the tondenej to 
toleration be leea aa time went on, and when John of GamtP* eon kad 
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It, however, on the face of it, indicates that the 
Archbishop knew of some recogoised translation, 
which "Wyclif, in order " to undermine the faith 
and teaching of Holy Church," tried to supersede 
bj bis own rendering — by suiting his tranatatioDB 
to his heresies. 

The ordinary and obvious meaning of the Arch- 
bishop's words is that the new translation of 
Wyclif was disfigured by the heretical colouring 
given to the text by the Reformer, its very purpose 
being to support his errors. It may be taken for 
granted, I think, that these readings do not exist in 
the versions now known as Wyclifite, and which were 
evidently an approved translation, as the mano- 
Bcripts show, and common sense will, consequently, 
point to them as the recognised translations, im- 
plicitly referred to by Archbishop Arandel when 
he speaks of Wyclif s rendering as a "new trans- 
latioQ." 

Moreover, I do not myself beUeve that by this 
" new translation" is meant anything more than the 
Ternacolar rendering ot passages of Holy Scripture, 
be they long or short.* The words must be inter- 

■■80wH>d to tlw throne." Tb* Tarj doonmenta raUad on ai «TldanM 
«l Arehbiahop Anmdel's ■■ hoatiUty " proe— d not fran Um aloaa bat 
faoH all Um faiabopa o( tha pcovlnca of Cantarbnrf. Aa to what Mx. 
KasjoB H^a abont miUan of Wykahau, I aailbar attdvatud U> 



< II anat ba untvOj notad Ibat, arca wa I -'"-^f In tUa 
aofttaalka, AnUlabop Anadal^Uttat deaa not baaroatHiv Kaayoa'a 
Iba^ 0Btba«wtai7, iNMroiiMlMltiafalaltalt. v 
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preted by other doouments, and, as far as I can see, 
the provision of the Council of Oxford, which Mr. 
Kenyon also cites as a witness that Wydif was 
responsible for a translation, makes it clear that 
this is the true meaning of Archbishop Arundel's 
letter. To this I now pass. 

2. The Council held at Oxford in 1408 is 
generally adduced as distinct evidence that the 
ecclesiastical authorities forbade the use of the 
English Scriptures, and specifically condemned 
the version of John Wyclif. Did it do so? The 
passage in question is Article YIL of the Consti- 
tutions of the Provincial Synod of Oxford, and the 
material portion runs as follows : — 

" We therefore command and ordain tliat henceforth no one 
of his own authority translate any passage (aliquem teztom) 
of Holy Scripture into English in a book, booklet, or traet, 
and that no one read, wholly or in part, publicly or seoreUy, 
any such book, booklet, or tract lately written in the time of 
the said John Wyclif or since, or that may hereafter be made, 
under pain of excommunication until such translation has been 
approved and allowed by the diocesan of the plaoe, or Ql need 
be) by the Provincial Council.^ 

I cannot understand how this passage can be 
made to prove that Wyclif was the author of, or, 
at any rate responsible for, ^*a translation of the 
Bible ** in the sense of a complete, or fairly com* 
plete, version. The expression is dliquem textum^ 
which can only mean *'any passaga" This sense 
is borne out by the context, which states that the 

I VTilUiit, ill, p. 817. 
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traoslalioD may be " in a book, booklet, or tract." 
The title of this seventh cooatitutioQ also shows 
conclusively, I think, that the Council referred 
merely to passages and not to any complete trans- 
lation, for it uses the word in the plural; Ne quis 
texta 8. Scriptures transferal m linguam Anglkanam 
can only be translated : " That no one translate 
into English passages of Holy Scripture." ' Or as 
the Lambeth Manuscript has it : *' That no text 
of Holy Scripture be for the future translated 
into English." Moreover, the gloas of the great 
fifteenth century canoaist Lyndewood accepts this 
eense as the correct one, where he says : " Al- 
tbongh it be the plain text of Saored Soriptare 
tlial is translated, the translator may yet err iq his 
translation, or, if he compose a book, booldet, or 
tract, he may, as, in fact, frequently happens, inter- 
mingle false and erroneous teaching witii the tmtlL." 
It seems, consequently, certain that not only does 
tiuB provision of the Council of Oxford in no 
wise prove that Wyclif was the author, direct or 
indirect, of a vernacular version of the Bible, but 
it explains the meaning of Archbishop Arundd's 
letter when, a few years later, and as a distinct 
consequence of the Synod, he writes to the Pope 
that in order to undermine the very faith and 
teaching of the Chorch, Wyolif bad " devised the 
expedient of a new translation of Scripture in the 
moUier tongue." 

I mUu, UL, p. 817. 
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So far, thon, the witnesses relied upon by Mr. 
Kenyon to prove that Wyclif was responsible for a 
translation of the Bible, in my opinion entirely fail 
to do so. We have, however, still to consider the 
statement of the chronicle of Knyghton. 

3. Knyghton was practically a contemporary 
writer, and his authority consequently is very 
weighty. Some scholars have expressed a doubt 
as to whether this portion of the chronicle is really 
to be attributed to Knyghton; but even on tihe 
supposition that the passage named is not really from 
the pen of the Canon of Leicester * it yet deserves 
the best attention; but it is necessary to under- 
stand clearly what it says. It runs as follows: 
<* This Master John Wyclif translated from Latin 
into English the Gospel which Christ gave to 
clerks and teachers of the Church, so that they 
might sweetly minister to the lay folk and infirm, 
&c. In this way he made it vulgar and more 
open to lay men and women who know how to 
read than it is wont to be to learned and weU 
instructed clerics. In this way the pearl of the 

1 The passage occurs in Book V. (Twysden, Decern Seriptone^ ooL 
2644 seqq.). Dr. Shirlej says that this book is not Knyghton"! aft 
all, but comes from a partisan of the Doke of Lancaster iFaedaibu 
ZizoMiorum^ p. 624 noU). It should be noted that Book IV. enda In 
years before Book V. begins. Mr. T. Arnold, fFoHu rf Wydif^ iii, 
pp. 625-6, argues that the 6th book is the work of Knyghton. B«l 
the latest editor, Professor Lumby {Rolk Series, iL, p. 96), agues 
with the contention of Professor Shirley. It is worth noting as m 
matter needing elucidation that whilst the author of the 6tk book k 
full of admiration for John of Graunt, this passage as to 
direotly against a oardinal point ol John of Gaunt'i pdli^. 
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Gospel is scattered broadcast and trodden under foot 
by swine. And thus, what is wont to be esteemed 
by clerks and laity as precious is now become as 
it were the common joke of both ; the jewel of 
clerics is turned to the sport of the lay people : 
so that what had before been the heavenly talent 
for clerks and teachers of the Church ia now the 
commune iEternum for the laity," Then, after quot- 
ing long passages from William de Saint Amour 
about the evils of that time when the Gospel should 
be made too cheap and common; when "some 
would labour to turn the Gospel of Christ into 
another Gospel, which they say is more perfect 
and better and more worthy, which they call the 
eternal Gospel or the Gospel of the Holy Spirit" — 
that is into what was known so well as the " evan- 
geiium mlernum "—the author prooeeds : " These 
things are most appropriate to the new LoUard 
folk, who have changed the Gktspel of Christ into 
the Mottgelium seternam, that is the vulgar tongue, 
and eonmanem matemam and bo iBUmam since it is 
looked on by the laity as better and more worthy 
than the Latin language." * 

Mr. Matthew (p. 2) holds that " it seems hard to 
imagine anything more olear and decisive than this 
contemporary evidence " that Wyclif was regarded 
as the person responsible for tiie English Bible." I 
fear that I cannot agree with him that it ia either 

(td. immbj), a., p^ iss-ise. 
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**olear" or 'Mecisive/* and I am coufident that 
the reader who will take the trouble to go 
through the whole of this section of the chronide 
will agree with me. But what does the chronioler 
really mean? It seems natural to underst^id 
his language as referring not to the Soriptures in 
general or to the Gospels in particular; but ta 
the Christian teaching and ministry so often then 
as now spoken of as *Hhe (Gospel." Writing in 
Leicestershire, where LoUardry was rife, the writer 
would have known more than enough of the un- 
authorised and vernacular teaching of Wydifite lay 
ministers. That this is no fanciful explanation of 
the expressions used is sufficiently clear by the 
author's calling the result of Wydif s work, the 
introduction of the ** xtemum evangeliumJ* 

Mr. Matthew, in quoting the passage in which 
the chronicle says that the Lollards ** have changed 
the Gk)spel of Christ into the sstemum evangeHiwn^^ 
does not appear to have any suspicion of the 
meaning which the last words would convey to a 
contemporary of the writer. Even the long dta* 
tions made in this connection by the author from 
the work of William de Saint Amour do not seem 
to have aroused in his mind any idea that the 
expression might mean something entirely different 
from the vernacular version of the Bible to which 
he supposes it to apply. One asks oneself whether 
he could have known that the astemum evangdUmi, 
so well understood by mediadval writers, had become 
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a bjeword for the reduction of religion to what 
vraa vile and uncleao. 

My belief is that anyone properly informed on 
the subject of the xternum cvangelium on carefully 
reading the writer's own worda in the entire passage 
(pp. 151-15G) will come to the conclusion that by 
evaagelium he means Gospel in tlie broader significa- 
tion of Christian teaching. If this view is correct 
then on examination three of the witnesses upon 
whom Mr. Kenyon has relied to prove the per- 
sonal connection of the Reformer with " a trans- 
lation of the Biblo," will have failed him. Neither 
Archbishop Arundel, nor the Bishops of the Council 
of Oxford, nor yet, in my opinion, the chronicler 
directly say, or even indirectly imply, anytbiDg of 
the kind. As far as I have been able to see, after 
much trouble, there is no proof of the perBonal 
connection of Wyclif with a translation except the 
rather vague and obviously incorrect statement of 
John Hubs that " it is reported among the English 
that he (Wyclif) translated the whole Bible from 
Latin into English." 

So much for the evidence upon which the con- 
nection of Wyclif personally with any vernacular 
translation of the Bible has been maintained. To 
me it appears that the tradition, for such it has now 
become, has been built up on a foundation of mis* 
translation and misunderstanding of Latin doon- 
ments and misinterpretation of certain somewhat 
ambigrunu expressions. Mr. Kenyon, it is true, 
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goes further in the Wjclifite directiou, and con- 
siders that the concluding words of the Pro* 
logue to what is called the revised or later text, 
*'show that the author did not know how his 
work might be received by those in power, and 
looked forward to the possibility of being called 
upon to endure persecution for it." The words 
he quotes to substantiate this are : ** Ood graunte 
to us alle grace to kunne well and kepe wel 
holi writ and suffer joiefullj some peyne for it at 
the laste." I cannot accept Mr. Eenyon's gloss 
upon this passage, for the context makes it clear, I 
think, that the words ** suffer joiefully some peyne 
for it," do not refer to possible persecution. After 
describing the minute care required by a translator 
to get the exact equivalent in English for a Latin 
word, the author of the Prologue writes : " By this 
manner, with good living and great travail, men 
moun come to true and clear translating and true 
understanding of Holy Writ seem it never so hard 
at the beginning. God graunt to us all grace 
to kunne well and keep well Holy Writ and 
suffer joyfully some pain for it at the last (to 
the pleasure and will of God, as one manuscript 
has it). Amen." I fancy that read with their 
context the words relied upon by Mr. Eenyon to 
show the Lollard fear of persecution and conse- 
quent Lollard origin, simply refer to the trouble 
which is necessary to fully understand the mean* 
ing of the Word of (jod and to keep it More- 
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over, I can only repeat that it is hardly possible to 
read the Prologue referred to without seeing that 
the author of this translation had a filial reverence 
for the teaching o£ the approved doctors of the 
Church and was most scrupulous in his endeavour 
to translate the words exactly in accordance with 
the prevailing authoritative teaching. This is not 
what we should expect from a follower of Wyolif, 
whoso renderings were expressly designed, as we 
are told on the contemporary authority of Arch- 
bishop Arundel " and tho suS'ragans of the Pro- 
Tince of Canterbury," *' to undermine the faith and 
teaching of Holy Church." 

To sum up the position of tho question as far as 
I understand it: the ecclesiastical authorities in 
England Bo far from prohibiting the English Scrip- 
tures, most certainly approved of various copies of 
the actual versions now known as Wyclifite. This 
official, or quasi-official, approval of tiie version was 
given, be it remembered, at a time when there was 
a distinct prohibition, by eoclesiastioal authority 
enforced vigorously by the civil power, of aM 
Wyclifite literature. Moreover, these copies have 
in fact in many instances come down to us from 
Catholic sources, whilst in no single case, so far 
u I can discover, has any copy been traced to a 
possessor of distinct Lollard opinions. In the face 
of the evidence the fact that the known versions 
were regarded as orthodox by pre-Befonnation 
OathoUos, eodesiaBtio and lay, cannot be qoesfeionecL 
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This we have also on the testimony of Sir Thomas 
More, and to his word as to the ciroulation of 
the vernacular Scriptures in pre-Beformation 
times, we may add that of Archbishop Granmer 
himself. The whole force of the Archbishop's 
argument in favour of allowing the Bible in English 
rests on the well-known cusvom of the Church, and 
the fact that copies were in daily use.^ Moreover, 
when the great Bible known as Cranmer's was in 
course of preparation, the Archbishop, as Morrice, 
his secretary, informs us, took an old English 
translation and, dividing it into nine or ten parts, 
sent it '* to the best learned Bishops and others to 
the intent that they should make a perfect correction 
thereof."^ This, when it appeared in 1541, ** was 
overseen and perused at the command of the King's 
Highoess, by the right reverend Father in God, 
Guthbert (Tunstall), Bishop of Durham, and 
Nicholas (Heath), Bishop of Rochester." To those 
who know the character of the Bishops at this period 
it will be unnecessary to point out that Granmer 
must have sent them for revision the recognised 
Gatholic English version. To any Wydifite version 
they would have been as opposed as to Tyndal's 
translation, which . they considered as ** tending to 
seduce persons of simple and unwary disposition," 
since with the rendering were intermingled ** articles 
gravely heretical, and opinions that are erroneous, 

> Preface to the Bible. 

•Nichols, Narraiivet </ Ae BtfirmaAom (Camden 800.X pi 177. 
13 
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pernicious, pestilent, scandalons." The passage of 
Archbishop Amndel adduced as evidence that 
Wjclif made a translation of the Bible is also, on 
the same ground, evidence that one previously 
existed. It would be iLtercsting if Mr. Kenyon 
could explain how it came about that the version 
vhich was not objected to disappeared, and its 
place was taken by a version which not Arch- 
bishop Arundel alone, but all the Bishops of the 
province of Canterbury, told the Pope was made in 
order to undermine, or rather attack, the faith and 
teaching of holy Church ! Further how it comes 
about that there are no traces of this intention 
in the extant "Wycliflto" versions. Taking the 
docomeots and the facta as doouments and fetots, 
they tell an intelligible story, but a story that runs 
counter to the thesis that the extant versionB of 
the English Scriptures are WycUra. To maintain 
diis seems to me to involve necessarily falling into 
inextricable contradictions and difficulties. I do 
not think that either Mr. Kenyon or Mr. Matthew 
has realised how completely the whole sitnation 
has been changed by the recogniiioD that the 
Bible edited by Messrs. Forsball and Madden was 
aotoally authorised by the Church and so allowed 
free aroulatioiL 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN ENGLAND 

DURING THE FOURTEENTH AND 

FIFTEENTH CENTURIES.* 



npSE history of the pre-Reformation Churoh in 
-^ England has jet to be written. To many this 
may perhaps seem a somewhat startling statement 
in view of all that has hitherto appeared in print 
bearing on the ecclesiastical history of this country. 
Let me explain my precise meaning. For the most 
part, until quite recent times, the story of this 
England of ours has been made to consist mainly of 
a series of biographies of its rulers, intermingled 
with more or less detailed accounts of the wars and 
battles by which they mounted to power or rendered 
their names illustrious. Of the nation itself, as apart 
from the monarch, who honoured it by ruling oyer 
it, the historian in the past troubled his readers as 
little as possible ; and thus, whilst he might learn to 
know the dates of many battles and the genealogies 

> Beprintad from 7^ DMim JBnrte, MfTl^^ Ob/^# ^SfJ 
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of many royal houBea, the inquirer remained practi- 
cally ignorant of the BngliBb people. In the same 
way our Church annalists have not often thought it 
their duty to record much beyond the doings of 
illustrious English Churchmen, and the moflt con- 
spicuous results which have Sowed from their 
actions and their ecclesiastical policy. 

Now, however, many are anxious to learn some- 
thing more about the people who composed the 
nation, of the conditions under which they lived and 
acted, of their desires and aspirations, and of their 
struggles against difficulties estornal and internal. 
And in the same way the thoughts of all inquirers 
are turning more and more to a consideration of the 
religious side of our national life, an inquiry which 
promises to enlighten us at last as to the real history 
of the religion of the English people in the later 
Middle Ages and the century of the Reformation. 
What, for example, did our forefathers definitely 
believe P How were they affected by the religioua 
system under which they lived ? How were the 
services carried on in the churches, and what wer& 
the popular devotions of the time? Were the 
religions offices well frequented, and what was the 
general character of the behaviour of the people 
whilst present at them? How did the priests- 
instmct their flocks, and what profit did they seem- 
ingly derive from their miniatrations ? What did 
the Chnroh do for the great cause of education, ^nd 
for the social and material welfare of the people at 
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large P These and a haudred kiudred questions are 
daily being proposed, but who is capable of giving 
any satisfactory reply to them? In order to 
form any judgment on these matters we should 
require to have placed fairly and dispassionately 
before us evidence still buried in our national 
archives beneath the dust of many centuries. For 
myself, I may perhaps be permitted to say that a 
familiarity of some years with original and much- 
neglected sources has taught me as a first lesson 
and condition of knowledge, that I know little — or 
what, when compared to all that yet remains to be 
done, is practically very little — about the social con- 
dition, the influence and the inner life of the Church 
of England previous to the sixteenth century. In 
spite of this, however, I venture here to propose for 
consideration an important question re^^Burding the 
Church in this country during, say, the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. It is a very simple point, 
but one, I think, which has not hitherto been 
sufficiently considered, and one the answer to which 
must seriously affect our judgment as to the char- 
acter of the ecclesiastical system swept away by 
the so-called Reformation. 

The first duty of the Chnrch, after the ministra- 
tion of the sacraments, is obviously to teach and 
direct its members in all matters of faith and 
practice, and to watch over the eternal interests of 
the Christian people. Was the pre-Beformation 
Church in England mindful of this obligation^ or did 
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it neglect bo plain and essential a duty imposed 
upon all its ministers bjits Divine Founder? This, 
then, is the plain question — Waa there in Catholic 
days ID England any systematic religious instruc- 
tioo ? and if so, what was done in this important 
matter P 

At the outset it must be admitted that the general 
opinion of Protestant writers has been, perhaps not 
unnaturally, that in Catholic England the people 
were allowed to grow up in profound religious 
ignorance, and that there waa no systematic instruc- 
tion whatever on points of belief and observance 
given by the clergy. I cannot, moreover, shut my 
eyes to the fact that in this verdict many Catholio 
writers have concurred. ConversatioD likewiee with 
Catholics, as well ecclesiastics as laymen, has led 
me to conclude that at the present day the general 
opinion is, that this sad and very black view of the 
way in which the Catholio Church of this country 
neglected its obvious duty of instructiDg the people 
in religion cannot be gainsaid. 

It should, however, in all furoess be borne in 
mind that up to the present time, so far as I am 
aware, no evidence whatever haa been forthcoming, 
except the somewhat fervid declamations of those - 
engaged in the destruction of the ancient faith, in 
support of this verdict; and one cannot but re- 
member that barely ten years ago the English public 
generally implicitly believed in the traditiontd pio- 
tnre, drawn bj non-Catholics in past oenturies. 
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of the appalling immoralities of monks and nuns, 
and the wholesale corruption of the dergj of 
England at the time of the suppression of ihe 
religious houses. We have lived to see a mar- 
vellous change follow upon the production of 
evidence. That imjust judgment after holding for 
many generations has now practically been reversed, 
and the imworthy stories originally ''founded on 
ignorance and believed in only through the pre- 
judice of subsequent generations have now/' as Uie 
highest Protestant authority on the history of this 
period has declared, " gone for ever." This may 
well encourage a hope that an examination of 
evidence may lead to a similar rectification of what 
I firmly believe to be an equally false judgment 
passed upon the secular clergy of England in 
Catholic days, in regard to their neglect of the duty 
of instructing the people committed to their oare. 

I cannot help thinking that Chaucer's typical 
priest was not a mere creation of his poetical imagi- 
nation, but that the picture must have had its 
counterpart in numberless parishes in England in 
the fourteenth century. This is how the poet's 
priest is described : 

A good man was ther of religioun, 

And was a poure parsoun of a town ; 

But riohe he was of holy thought and werk. 

He was also a lemed man, a clerk, 

That Ghriste's Gospel trewdly wolde pieohe. 

His parisohens devoutly wolde he teche. 
« « « * 

But Ghriste's love and His Apostles twelve 
He taoghte, but first he fdwede it himselve. 
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It is well to remember, too, that the story Chaucer 
makes hia priest contribute to the Ganterbury Tales 
is nothing but an excellent and complete tract, 
almost certainly a translation of a Latin theological 
treatise, upon the Sacrament of Penance. 

Aa a sample, however, of what is popularly be- 
lieved on this subject at the present day, I will 
take the opinion of by no means an extreme party 
writer, Bishop Hobhouse. " Preaching," he says, 
*' was not a regular part of the Sunday observances 
aa now. It was rare, but we must not conclude 
from the silence of our MSS. (i.e., churchwardens' 
accounts) that it was never practised." In another 
place he atatea upon what he thinka sufficient evi- 
dence, "that there was a total absenoe of any 
system of clerical training, and that the cultivatioD 
of the coDScience as the directing power of man's 
soul and the implanting of holy affections in the 
heart, seem to have been no part of the Gharob's 
system of guidance." 

Further, in proof that this view aa to the teaching 
of the English Church in the later Middle Ages is 
held even by Catholics, I need only quote the words 
of a well-known writer, to be found in the Dublin 
Bmiew for July, 1891 : 

At the end ot the fifteenth ceotniy (write* Mr. W. B. LUIy) 
the Church in EngUnd, m in the gre4te«t pert of Europe, 
WH in » Umeotftble condition. There la t. mui of evidenoe 
that mnltitudea of Cbrutiuis lived in klmoit tot^l ignonuoa 
of the doctrine, uid in khnost complete n^jlect of the dnSet 
of their f»itb. The Pattr noiUr Mid Jm Maria formed the 
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sum of the knowledge of iheir religion poBsessed by manj. 
and not a few passed through the world without raoeiTiiig 
any sacrament save that of Baptism. 

It is, of course, impossible for us to pass any 
opinion on the " mass of evidence " to which Mr. 
Lilly appeals in proof of the soundness of his 
sweeping condemnation of the Church, not in 
England merely, but *Mn the greater part of 
Europe," since he has only given us the result^ 
without furnishing us with the grounds of his 
judgment. For my own part, I think that such 
general judgments must be untrustworthy, and 
that it is necessary — so different were the circum« 
stances of each — to take each country into con- 
sideration by itself. For Germany, the labours of 
the late Professor Janssen, even after the largest 
deductions have been made for a possible en- 
thusiasm, or idealizing, have conclusively proved 
the existence of abundant religious teaching dorinjf 
the century which preceded the coming of Luther. 
As to England, about which we are at present con- 
cerned, we can only suppose that Mr. Lilly has been 
engaged in researches of which, as yet, the world 
knows nothing. For many years having been 
occupied in collecting information upon this very 
point, I may at once say, that so far from my 
studies tending to confirm Mr. Lilly's verdict as 
to the ** almost total ignorance of the doctrines,'* 
and almost *' complete neglect of the duties of 
the &dth " in which Catholics were allowed to live 
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and die, they have led me to the opposite conclusion 
— namely, that !n pre-Reformation days the people 
were well instructed in their faith by priests, who 
faithfully discharged their plain duty in thia regard. 
Let me state the grounds of this opinion. For 
practical purposes we may divide the religious 
teaching given by the clergy into the two classes 
of sermons and instntctions. The distinction is 
obvious : by the first are meant those set dis- 
courses to prove some definite theme or expound 
some definite passage of Holy Scripture, or deduce 
the lessons to be learnt from the life of some saint. 
In oilier words, putting aside the controversial 
aspect, which, of course, was rare in those days, a 
Bermou in medinval times was much what a sermon 
ia to-day. There was thia difference, however, that 
in pre-Beformation days the sermon was not so 
frequent as in these modem times. Now, whatever 
instruction is given to the people at large ia con- 
veyed to them almost entirely in the form of set 
sermons, which, however admirable in themselves, 
seldom convey to their bearers consecutive and 
systematic dogmatic and moral teaching, Hedisval 
methods of imparting religious knowledge were 
different. For the most part the priest fulfilled the 
duty of instructing his flock by plain, unadorned, 
and familiar instructions upon matters of faith and 
pracUee. These must Have much more resembled 
our present eateohetioal instructions than ^oor 
modem , pulpit diaoourses. To the subject of set 
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sermons I shall have occasion to return presently, 
but as vastly more important, at any rate, in the 
opinion of our Catholic forefathers, let us first 
consider the question of familiar instructions. For 
the sake of clearness we will confine our attention 
to the two centuries (the fourteenth and fifteenth) 
previous to the great religious revolution under 
Henry VIII. 

Before the close of the thirteenth century — 
namely, in a.d. 1281 — Archbishop Peckham issued 
the celebrated Constitutions of the Synod of Oxford 
which are called by his name. There we find the 
instruction of the people legislated for minutely : — 

•We order (runs the Constitution) that every priest having the 
charge of a flock do, four times in each year (that is, once eaoh 
quarter), on one or more solemn feast-days, either himself or 
by some one else, instruct the people in the vulgar language 
simply and without any fantastical admixture of subtle dis- 
tinctions, in the articles of the Greed, the Ten Command- 
ments, the Evangelical Precepts, the seven works of meiey, 
the seven deadly sins with their ofibhoots, and the Seven 
Sacraments. 

The Synod then proceeded to set out in con- 
siderable detail each of the points upon which the 
people must be instructed. Now, it is obvious that 
if four times a year this , law was complied with in 
the spirit in which it was given, the- people were 
very thoroughly instructed indeed in their faith. 
But, was this law faithfully carried out by the 
clergy, and rigorously enforced by the bishops 
in the succeeding centuries? That is the real 
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<lDeatioD, and I thiok that there is ample evidenoe 
that it was. In the first place, the Constitutions 
of Feckham are referred to constantly in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries aa the foundation of 
the existing practices in the English Church. 
Thus, to take a few specific instances in the middle 
■of the fourteenth century, the decrees of a diocesan 
Synod order : — 

Tbftt aJl r«cton, TicKra, or obapl&infl holding eooleBuwtioal 
offices shall expound clearly and plainly to their people, on all 
Sundays and feasUays the Word of God and the Catholio 
faith o( the Apostles ; and thai they shall dillgeotly instruct 
their subjects in the articles of faith, and teach Ihem in their 
native language the Apostles' Creed, and urge them to expound 
And teach the same faith to their children.' 



' WBUiM, iii. 11. Two cnrions instaaoes of the ear* takes by lbs 
Bishops to see Aat Priests were able to iostraet their people may be 
■quoted. After the great plague of 1349, as li notorious, many were 
admitted to Holy Orders in order to fill the decimated ranks of the 
elcrgy, without sufficient learning and preparation. On Jane 34, 1986, 
Ibe illDStrions William of Wykehsm, Bishop of Winobester, eansed 
Sir Uogtt Dene, Rector of the Choroh of St. MiohasI, In Jewry Street, 
Winchester, to swear opon the Holy Gospels that he would lean) 
within twelTB montbi the artiolas of fsith, the esses (eserred to lbs 
Bishop, the Ten Commandmsnts, the seren works of merey, the seren 
DorUl sins, the SscrsmeDts of the Chorch, and the form of adminis- 
letiag and oontsrrlng tbem, aod also the form of baptising, fto., as 
eoBtsiaed ia the Ceoititntions of Arehbishop Peekham. The same 
ysar— OB Jnly 3— the Bishop exaeted from Jobn Corbet, who had been 
iaatltated on June 3 prerioasly to the Reetoiy of Bndley, la Hanla, 
a timUsr oUigation to lean the same before the Feast of St. Miobael 
then Beat «isiiiDg. In ibe fonser ease Roger Dene bad 'bean Beotot 
alEystoo, ia Norfolk, and bad only beoa InsUtntad to Us UTfaig at 
Wbehaster, by the Bishop of Norwiek, thro* days before WlUam «( 
Wyhahass requited Uss to eatet Uto tbeaborc •*Hg'*'™ 
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AgaiD, in a.d. 1357, Archbisbop Tboresbj, of 
York, anxious for tbe better instmction of his 
people, commissioned a monk of St. Mary's, York, 
named Gotrjke, to draw out in. English an exposi- 
tion of the Creed, the Commandments, the seFon 
deadly sins, &o. This tract the Archbishop, as lie 
says in his Preface, ^Hhrough the counsel of liis- 
clergy, sent to all his priests " : — 

So that each and every one, who under him had the oharge 
of souls, do openly, in English, upon Sundays teaoh and 
preach them, that they have cure of the law and the way to- 
know God Almighty. And he commands and bids, in all that 
he may, that all who have keeping or cure under him, enjoin 
their parishioners and their subjects, that they hear and leam 
all these things, and oft either rehearse them till they know 
them, and so teaoh them to their children, if they any haver 
when they are old enough to leam them ; and if parsons and 
vicars and all parish priests inquire diligently of their subjeota 
at Lent time, when they come to shrift, whether they know 
these things, and if it be found that they know them not, thai 
they enjoin them upon his behalf, and on pain of penanoe, to 
know them. And so there be none to excuse themselves- 
through ignorance of them, our Father the Archbishop of his 
goodness has ordained and bidden that they be showed openly 
in English amongst the flock. 

To take another example : the Acts of the Synod 
held by Simon Langham at Ely in a.d. 1864, order 
that every parish priest frequently preach and 
expound the Ten Commandments, &c., in English 
(in idiomate comTnunt), and all priests are urged 
to devote themselves to the study of the Sacred 
Scripture, so as to be ready *^ to give an account of | 
the hope and faith " that is in them. Further^ they 
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are to see that the cliildrea are taught their prayers ; 
and even adults, when coming to confession, are to 
be examioed as to their religious knowledge.' 

Even when the rise of the Lollard heretics 
rendered it important that eome check should be 
given to general and una.itborised preaching, this 
did not interfere with the ordiaary work of ioBtruo- 
tion. The orders of Archbishop Arundel in a.d. 
1408, forbidding all preaching without an episcopal 
licence, set forth iu distinct terms that this pro- 
hibition did not apply " to the parish priests," &c., 
who by the Constitutions of Archbishop Peckham, 
wore bound to instruct their people, in simple 
language, on all matters concerning their faith aud 
observance. And further, in order to check the 
practice of treating people to such formal and set 
discourses, these simple and practical instruotions 
were ordered to be adopted without delay in all 
parish churches. 

To this testimony of the English Churoh as to the 
value attached to popular instruction, I may add 
the authority of the Provincial Council of York, 
held in a.d. 146C by Archbishop Nevill. By its 
decrees, not only is the order as to the systematic 
quarterly and simple instructions reiterated, but Uie 
points of the teaching are again set out, in great 
detail, by the Synod. 

There is, moreorer, I belioTo, ample endeQce to 

^, •mUH.IIL.W. 
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convince any one who may desire to study the 
subject, that this duty of giving plain instructions 
to the people was not neglected up to the era of 
the Reformation itself. During the fifteenth cen- 
tury, manuals to assist the clergy in the perform* 
ance of this obligation were multiplied in con- 
siderable numbers, which would not have been the 
case had the practice of frequently giving these 
familiar expositions fallen into abeyance. Of some 
of these manuals I shall speak presently, and here I 
would note specially that one of the earliest books 
ever issued from an English press by Caxton, pro- 
bably at the same time (a.d. 1483) as the lAbw 
Festivalis (or Book of Sermons for Sundays and 
Feast-days), was a set of four lengthy discourses 
published, as they expressly declare, to enable 
priests to fulfil the obligation imposed on them by 
the Constitutions of Peckham.^ As these were in- 
tended to take at least four Sundays, and as the 
whole set of instructions had to be given four times 
each year, it follows that at least sixteen Sundays, 
or a quarter of the year, were devoted to this simple 
and straightforward teaching, to every soul in the 
parish, what every Christian was bound to beUeve 
and to do.* 

> Probablj there were manj similar worke iiened hj tlw fini 
English printera. In Lanid. MS. 879, there Is a bhek kiUr tnol, 
printed by W. de Worde, to enable priests to oomplj with the oon> 
mand of the Synod. 

' The work upon whioh Cazton*s Liber FtMtwoUM was f ouided b a 
Tokune written in the earlj part of the fourteenth oentniy \f Jobs 
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Looking at the character of these instructions, 
we need not bo surprised that priests should not 
often have thought it necessary to commit them to 
writing. They were given as a matter of course, as 
s necessary part of the round of their priestly duty, 
and there ts naturally very little record of what 
most have been part of the routine of common 
clerical life. Let me take what is a parallel in- 
stance. Do we expect that some centuries henoe 
there will be any evidence forthcoming to show 
that the clergy of the great city of London, in this 
year 1893, have been doing their duty in instruct- 
ing the children of tbeir schools iu religious know- 
ledge? Or, to put it another nay: what explicit 
evidence is there likely to be. say, a couple of 
hundred years hence (even if meantime there be 
no such wholesale destruction of documents as took 



Mfrk. Of Uiii lee Ut«r. Hen we a».j Dote that Iq eerenl eofdee of 
the USS. FtitiraU there mhj be (oand otber mtttera OMftil for the 
prieat in the work of iottruoting othen. For uumplt, " De nugn* 
MDteneU pronaBciuidB, boo modo ;" the lUyi od wbicL no mttUo 
worit might be dooe, Mcording to Arohbuhop Anuid«ra Cmffilirlirat, 
BOle* on Tuioot Papal Conttitntiona, £e. In one M6. (Hari. MS, 
2403), following upon tbfl/^uh'nile, la a abort explanation of the Crred, 
PaUr nBtUr, &c. This latter ioatmotion [a introdnoad by the form, 
"Good men and women, ja iball know well ji Moh onnt* ii 
bowndea bf the law of Holj Chnich to eipoiud the i\iMr aoNer w 
UapariaehoajatwjeiiDtheTera." Th* enbatapoe of th»M lueliuotiwn 
!• naad in manj eopiaa of the aeimona of the period. In tto eopf 
(MS. Bag. IB B. ziT.), the people are addreaaod u "WorMhlphl 
fnadja," or "Woreehipfal aad rererent freodjt.'* T^ illiiioiiiMi 
for the liB* about Eaatar appear to hkT* b««n prepared to be pnMtod 
Wore the Cout, aa they M«a«M whh lh« Wflnta, « Wota^rpal 
~ « aad frewtje." 
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place in the sixteenth century), that, say, the Saora* 
ment of Extreme IJnctioD is regularly administered 
by our Catholic clergy to-day? For the same 
reason it would be asking more than we hare any 
right to expect, to demand formal documentary 
evidence of the performance of this plain and well* 
recognised duty of religious instruction. 

We have, however, I expect, sufficient material 
to satisfy most people. The Episcopal, or Chapter^ 
Registers fortunately, in some few oases contain 
documents recording the results of the regular 
visitation of parishes. It is almost by chance, of 
course, that papers of this kind have been pre* 
served. Most of them would have been destroyed 
as possessing little importance in the eyes of those 
who ransacked the archives at the time of the 
change of religion. The testimony of these visi* 
tation papers as to the performance of this duty 
of instruction on the part of the clergy is most 
valuable. Hardly less important is the proof they 
afford of the intelligent interest taken in the work 
by the layfolk of the parish, and of their capa- 
bility of rationally and religiously appreciating 
the instructions given them by their clergy. The 
process of these visitations must be understood. 
First of all, certain of the parishioners were chosen 
and examined upon oath as to the state of the 
parish, and as to the way in which the pastor per* 
formed his duties. As samples of these sworn depo* 
sitions we may take what are to be found in a 

18 
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" Visitation of Capitular Manors and Estatea of the 
Exeter Diocese," extracts from which ha^e recently 
been printed by Prebendary Hingeston Randolph, in 
the Register of Bishop Stapeldon. The record of 
of the Visitations comprises the first fifteen years of 
the fourteenth century. At one place, Colaton, we 
find the jurati depose that their parson preaches in 
his own way, and on the Sundays expounds the 
Gospels as well as he can (quatenus novU) ! He 
doea not give them much instruction (non mullum 
em informal), they think, in " the articles of faith, 
the Ten Commandments, and the deadly Bins." 
At another place, the priest, one Robert Blond, 
** preaches, but," as appears to the witnesses, " not 
BofiGciently clearly ; ** but they add, as if oonscious 
of some hypercriticiBm, that they had long been 
accustomed to pastors who instructed them most 
carefully in all that pertained to the salvation of 
their souls. But these are the least satisfactory 
cases. In most instances the priest is said to 
instraot his people "well" {bene) and "excellently" 
{opiime), and the truth of the testimony appears 
more clearly in places where, in other things^ 
the parish'folk do not consider their priest quite 
perfection ; as for instance at CulmBtock, where the 
Tioar, Walter, is said to be too long orer the Matins 
. and Mass on feasts: or still more at St Mary 
Church, where the people think that in looking after 
bis worldly interests, their priest is somewhat too 
hard on. them in matters of tithe. 
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The Register from which these details are taken 
is a mere accidental survival, but the point whioh 
it is of importance to remember is this : that during 
Catholic times in the course of everj few years the 
clergy were thus personally reported upon, so to say, 
to the chief pastor or his delegates, and the oath of 
the witnesses is a proof how gravely this duty was 
regarded. And here I may note in passing, a &ofe 
little realised or even understood, viz., that one of 
the great differences between ecclesiastical life 
in the middle ages and in modem times lies in the 
fact that then people had no chance of going to sleep. 
There was a regular system of periodical visitations, 
and everything was brought to the test of inquiry 
of a most elaborate and searching kind, in whidi 
every corner was swept out. 

In this special instance, before passing on, I 
would call attention to the manifest intelligence, in 
spiritual things, shown by these jurors — ^peasants 
and farmers — in out-of-the-way parishes of clod- 
hopping Devon, in the early years of the fourteenth 
century. I have a doubt whether, notwithstanding 
the Board Schools, any of our own country pariah- 
folk could do better at the present day. 

To assist parish priests in the preparation of these 
familiar discourses, various manuals were drawn np 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It is 
possible now to refer to only one or two of the best 
known, but as a fact a large number of such works 
may be found in our national manusoript ooUeo- 
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tions. I will first name the volume called Pam Ocuti 
Boeerdolia, which was prohably composed either bj 
ft certain William Pagiila, or Walter Parker, aboat 
the middle of the foarteeoth century. It was veiy 
popular and much sought after. It ia named 
frequently in inventories and wills, and has thus 
sometimes been an evident puzzle to editors. No 
less than five complete copies, as well as several 
fragments, are among the MSS. in the BritLth 
Moseum. It well deserved its popularity among 
the pre- Reformation clergy, for it not only furnishes 
most useful matter for the usual parish instructions, 
btit is really a very complete manual of teaching on 
almost every detail of clerical life. One portion of 
the tract is devot«d to the subject of the parochial 
discoorses, which the author declares have to be 
given by all priests once in each quarter. In 
delivering these the priest is urged to be as simple 
as possible in his language, and to suit himself in 
every way to his audience.' 

In another treatise closely resembling this Par« 

■ Some (orthei Moooot of tbii important tnwt maj tw gtm with 
■dvantag*. The tr»et btftine bj iutractlDg IIm priert on the ^tdiw 
em^utarii: the kind of qnertioiii it li well to juk Iron Taiiooi people 
— <j., religion!, eeeolaf prieeU, merobwita, eoldieie, fte. Then rottee 
e method at ezuiiiietioD of eonedenee in deteil, Ae. The prieet le 
■dnnd to nrge hie pwtcoli to eej eoTcn timee dulj the Ftltr ead 
CrtU to oOTteepond to the eeren euonicel houe. Sbonid any ooe be 
io«ad Mot to know thee he la to be enjrined to learn them, together 
with the Am Uaria, et onea. The ooafeeeor ia to loonleate npai theoe 
wke aome to hta a demiOB to the Gtwdlan Aafek, and leaeb''th«B 
aMM Ihda nnaa to ev !■ ocder to be( the pmtettieB «f Ibeaa tMhliw 



\ 
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Oculi Sacerdotis — so closely, indeed, that it has 
sometimes been mistaken for a portion of it— is the 
better known PupiUa Oculi of John de Burgo^ or 
Borough, rector of CoUingham, in A.D. 1885. It 
was only to a certain extent original, for, as the 
author states in his Preface, he has called it PupiUa 
Ocidi^' ** because it is to a large extent drawn from 
another work entitled Oculm SacerdoHa/* Thia 



•piriu. The rene giTen in the JJexira Pan (kmH maj bt 
thiu: 

O angel who my guaidUn ert| 

Thro' God'e patemel lore ; 
Defend and ahield and rale the ohaige, 

Aisigned thee from abore. 

From Tice*e etain preserve mj aonl, 

O gentle angel bright ; 
In all my life be thou my itay, 

To all my stepe the light 

Then follow the rariona modes of absohring firom eTOommtinieatfa»» 
&c., and in this conneetion, copies of the xeeerred eaaea, with the 
Magna Carta and the Carta de Foruta^ the keeping of wUok waa 
enforced in a.d. 1254 by ecclesiastical censnrea. 

llie second part of the Dextra Pan OcuU deala minatdj ftad 
carefully with the iostractions which a priest should gire hit people, 
not only as to nutters of belief, but as to deoonim and beh«nosr ia 
church, cemetery, &o. These materials for instrnotions an anaiifed 
under some thirty-one headings. FoUowing on thia aie tha ezplaMi> 
tions of the familiar instractioos which prieata were bound to giTO to 
their people four times a year, and sermons on TirioiiaBabjeota, ekk^y 
on temptations. 

The third part of the Tolume, entitled the Smiatra Pen OeaU^ b in 
fact a careful treatise on the Sacraments. The instrnotioiia upon tbo 
Blessed Eucharist are especially good, and ia the oouiae of tkan 
many mattera of Engliah practice aie tooohed upon and ogplanation 
ia giyen of the oeremoniea of the llaaa. 
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maoual also vas evidently much in demaDd by the 
clergy. Numerous manuscript copies of it are in 
ezisteuce, and it has been printed several times, j 
One edition, that of a.d. 1510, was issued from the 
press by tbe printer Wolffgang, at the expense of 
an Enghsh merchant of London, named William 
Bretton, and was sold, as the title-page sets forth, 
at Pcpwell's bookshop in St. Paul's Churchyard.' 
Both the Pars Oculi and the Oculus Sacei-dotin bear 
a close resemblance to another tract called Regimen 
Animarum' which was apparently compiled as early 
a8A.D. 1343. 

Another sample of these priests' manuals, chiefly 
intended to fumiEh material for popular instruction, 
ia a fourteenth-century tract called the Speculum 
ChriBtiani. It was composed by one John Walton 
with the distinct purpose, as the Preface informs 

' lU foil title ii Pupilta oeali nnniibui prtthifUrii preciput Amjlwanit 
ntcamria. Od thi Uok of the tltlr-pigc of tbe IMO edilioD ia t, 
l«tt<T (com AnKDitiiis Aggenit to W. Bi«tU)D. AFMr ujiog that 
•ocictica ciiit to propagite booli*, tbe ftulhor deelarca tfaat ItrotlOD 
bu b(CD induced to print the I'apilla by a denite that tlie rjtca and 
•acrunetiti uf Uie Chnrch should be betteT knowD, and to MOttra 
•■that nowhere in ths EoKliah CbuKh " tbcae lilca ahonld b« badly 
ofaacrrad or underatood. It ii eUar from tb« letter that W. Bretton 
had alreadj tad other worka printed in iha aamn wajr, and it ia knovn 
tlial amoD^it thoa« <rorka wen copiet of Ljndwode'a I'tovindaU 
(1U&), PmUttinm tl Hymni (lbOe> U«rm, &e. (1606), Spitul^m 
SfiritaaUum, and llampole, Dt SncitdcliBHc VUm (1610). (af. ^aw, 
ed. Herbert, iii. p. 16). Pepwelt, tbe publiaher, at Ht lign e/ lltt 
BUf Tnnitf, vaa the *ame who pnbliahtd many book* printed abroMl, 
and had dealing! with Biahopa Stokcale; asd TusataU. 

' Tba prologme to tbe RtgimtH Auimanm (Harl. US. 2Z7i, fol. 1) 
BB7I tk« woik i* eonpUed ebiefly from the Stmma £i(sinomn /iajf 
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US, of aiding the clergy in giving the teaching 
commanded by the Constitutions of Arohbisbop 
Peckham. In many ways the Speculum Christiani 
is the most useful and important of this class of 
manuals. A considerable portion is given in 
English y each division, for example, being prefaced 
by simple rhymes in the vernacular, giving the chief 
points to be borne in mind. In fifteenth-centorj 
sermons I have frequently met with these rode 
rhymes, introduced into the text of a discourse, as 
if they were perfectly well known to the audience. 
At haphazard I take a couple of examples. The 
First Commandment is summed up thus : 

Thou shalt love thy God with heart entire^ 
With all thy soul and all thy might, 
And other God in no manner 
Thou shalt not have by day nor night. 

And the precept of keeping holy certain days is 
prefaced by the following : 



mundif Summa Coi\feMorum, Veritates ThtologUf Pars oeuU 
&c. The work is diyided into three parts : (1) De Moribut €t 
preshyterorum et aliorum cUricorum ; (2) De exhortatumUmi ei dodriMU 
bonis erga suhditos suos faciendis ; (3) De septem SaerasseiUis, 

Iq the second part the priest is urged to instmot hit people oon- 
stantlj in English^ and no one who will examine this portion can fail to 
be struck at the minute character of these instraotions. II maj be 
noted that at fol. Olb the priest is urged to teaoh his people to bow al 
the Sacred Name, and to add the name Jesus to the end of tbe Am 
Maria, and to explain to them the Indulgences granted to eiiok as do 
so by Popes John XXII. and Urban IV. 

The third part begins, in this copy, at fol. 192, and tieati of the 
sacraments most fully. In speaking of Cot{/irmatiaH, the neoeeiHj of 
eonseerated oil is insirted upon. The Tolume doeee with a deeoriplioa 
and explanation of the Canon of the Holy MaM. 
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Thy holy days keep well also. 
From worldly works take thou thy rest ; 
All thy hoDsohotd the Biime sball do, 
Both wife and child, servant and heast. 

The number of copies of the Specylum Gkristiani 
to be found in the Museum collection of MSS. ie 
some ten or twelve, and this may be taken aa evi- 
dence of its popularity in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth ceoturies. It was translated into English 
by one John Byrd in the latter century, and was 
one of the earliest books ever put into type in 
England. An edition was printed in London by 
William of Macblin, at the expense of a London 
merchant, about A.i). 1480, and in the first decade 
of tiie sixteenth century it was reprinted^ but with- 
out the English verses, at least three times.^ I 
cannot pass from a brief notice of this excellent 
manual of instructioDS without pointing out tiiat 
in it may be found some beautiful prayers to the 
Blessed Sacrament and our Lady, which were for* 
merly used by our Catholic ancestors. The English 
verses beginning: 

Muy Mother, wel thon bee, 
Mary Mother, think on me. 

' Tb* UuMom baa foor priatad eopiei : (1) the anppoMd print ttf 
1480; (S) aoopjot IMO, printed at Faria ; (S)aBatlMTof 1609; aad 
(4) OM prlal«d byThooiM R«m, a.o. ISIS, b London. The laUr 
ei^iaa ban DO EDgliah Tanaa ; hot that thcfweielntaiidadforEn^iah 
oaa aaaaa oImt fmn tha (aot tltat tba ptologiu to the rolima, hi wfaieh 
Ika asthoT tjt that H li iDtaedad Ut furalah ptiaata with matfrial for 
Aa tMtnetioH thafan bovDd to giTa h7 tha CoMliwiloM ef PaeU«. 
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I should like to see reprinted, and, indeed, the 
entire manual deserves to be better known than it is 
amongst us to-day.* 

Space obliges me to pass rapid! j on to the second 
point for our consideration — that of preaching 
proper in the two centuries before the Reformation 
era. I would, however, ask you to believe that the 
question of popular instruction has only been 
touched upon. I could give many other examples 
of manuals such as I have here introduced to notice, 
and I have said nothing whatever of what may be 
called formal theological text-books, all of which 
were, of course, calculated to aid the clergy, in 
what the great Grosseteste calls, ** as much a part 
of the cura pastoralis as the administration of the 
sacraments." I must, however, give one word of 
warning. When writers talk of people being taught 

* Besides tho volumes named in the text there are a eontiderable 
number of works of much the same kind. One such is the Ftot Flaruw^ 
a copj of which is among the Bumej M8S. (No. 356) in the Britiah 
Museum. It is divided into five-and-twentj books, the first being 
occupied with an explanation of the Lord's l^rajer ; the aeonnd with a 
tract on the virtues and vices ; the third with an account of the prieaVa 
personal duties ; the fifth with notes on the teaching which pariah 
priests are bound to give to their people. Another book is called 
CiUum Oculi Sacerdotit^ and is divided into two parts. The first treata 
about clerical duties, and especiall j of tha dutiea of a confeaaor ; the 
second part la a tract upon the Ten Commandmenta^ Hera, aa in to 
manj aimilar works, some interesting pointa of practice in Catholio 
England are touched upon. For example, wa read that ererj rector 
of a parish should have a cleric to aaaiat him at the public Maaa, and 
to read the Epistle. This cleric maj be reated in an alb, and baaidM 
Church duty should teach the children their creed, ** id tat^ their faith," 
and their •• letters,** besides *• teaching the singing.** (Hari. MS. 4968.) 
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their Pater, Bomethiug very different ia meant from 
the mere repetition of the words. A largo number 
of systematic instructions during the middle ages 
■were based upon the explanation of the Our Father. 
Anyone who may care to pursue this subject cannot 
but be amazed at the ingenious way the petitions 
of the Lord's Prayer are made the pegs on which 
to hang a de&nite course of teaching on the whole 
of Christian doctrine.' 

It is impossible to consider the subject of that 
systematic religious instruction which was con- 
stantly being repeated in mediseval times, without 
wondering whether it had its proper effect upon 
the minds of the people. The proof of the wisdom 
of our forefathers is, I think, sufBcieotly eridesoed 
by the history of the change of religion throughout 
Europe in the sixteenth century. In other words 
(confining our attention to England), the way 
in which the Catholic faith had to be uprooted 
from the minds of the people is surely a proof that 
they had been well grounded in it. Now that the 
real facts are becoming known it is -beginning to 
be suspected in several quarters that the change of 



■ H«ri. us. IMS, for cx>mpl«, i* ui inituM of k book of luuoe- 
tioni in Chriitiui doctrine founded opoa ih* petitiou of th« Lofd'a 
PrmjBT. It is antagpd In tabolu' form, uid U moet ingMiioiMlj dariMd 
to qo&Tsjft gnat kmount of solid inetnietion. 'llok^to thaemngt- 
Bwt ia bn fol. 1 b, vhora it li laid, '■ Par latai Mptam pailttOM* 
iapattantnr wpuu dona Spiritu Sanoti, qw txtiahaat a M(d« MpMH 
pac aat a ao i ialia at planlant in Mida iaptam TittatM pdadpalaa qw 
■M |ia(daBUt ad aaptaa baalilndtpia at ad aans MniM." 
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religion was brought about, not by the spoDtaneous 
acceptance by the people of Protestantism in place 
of the Catholic faith, but by a process of systematio 
and deliberate religious starvation. And taking a 
comprehensive survey, the Reformation in Europe, 
as a whole, was by no means a popular movement ; 
but, for the most part, the new faith was only, 
after many a struggle, imposed upon the nations 
by force and the will of the Prince. 

But let us turn to the question of sermons in the 
later middle ages. The work of instruction may be 
said roughly to have been the special office of the 
secular clergy. In the same general way preach- 
ing may be regarded as coming within the special 
province of the Religious Orders. Of course, in 
such general statements the limit must be taken as 
understood ; and as a fact, at the outset, it is neces- 
sary to guard ourselves against the impression that, 
because the friars gave a great impulse to popular 
preaching, it began with them ; just as it is nseful 
to guard against the notion that it was Wydif who 
introduced the preaching of vernacular sermons. 
Indeed, unless the accounts of the preaching of the 
friars in the thirteenth century are mere myths, of 
this latter there can be no question whatever. The 
Dominicans and Franciscans were essentially popular 
preachers in the truest sense of the word. They 
went from village to village speaking to the people • 
wherever they could, in public places as tf ell as in the 
churches. They gathered their audiences together 
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on the great roadways as readily aa in consecrated 
spots. For the most part tliey Lad to do with the 
masses, and plain, unadorned speaking was their 
Jorte. As a rate, they made no attempt at set and 
polished discourses, refraining from elaborate argu- 
ment or the discussion of abstract questions. They 
extemporised their teaching, suiting it to the needs 
of the moment, and pointing their moral with anec- 
dotes, fables and examples. Hence their triumph. 
The people followed them in crowds, hung upon 
their words, were carried away by their earnest — 
albeit perhaps rough — eloquence, and made their 
conquest easy. But even the friars (a century and 
a half be it noted before Wyclif'a " poor priests ") 
by no means commenced, though they certainly 
gave an impetus to, the practice of vernacular 
preaching. From the earliest times the people 
were spoken to in the language they could under- 
stand. St. Bede, for example, describes the crowds 
of Saxons who flocked to their churches to hear 
the words of the Christian missionaries. What has 
misled so many writers, apparently, is the fact that 
the sermons vhich have been preserred to ua from 
the middle ages are for the most part in Latin. 
This is true; but it is no leas a fact that the 
preachers of those days used to compose discourses 
in Latin which they afterwards delivered in English, 
a practice which I fear might seem strange, or even 
intolerable, to the immense majority of the Anglican 
oonnti'y clergymen, who in these more cultured days 
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haye received the best education the national UniTer- 
sities can afford. 

In the same way as the work of instmotion 
proper took a fixed form, so that of preaching was 
fashioned on a well-understood and well-recognised 
model. A short exordium, following upon the 
chosen text of Scripture, led almost invariabl/ to a 
prayer for Divine guidance and assistance, which 
concluded with the Paler and Ave, and only then 
did the preacher address himself to the develop- 
ment of his subject. For the most part, until 
comparatively recent times, which have introduced 
somewhat strange themes into the sacred pulpit, the 
sermon was based almost entirely upon the Bible, 
and generally upon the Grospel, or other Scripture, 
proper for the day. This practice, whilst it imbued 
the minds of those who listened with a thorough 
knowledge of the sacred writings, gives the sermons 
as we read them now so great a similarity that we 
are apt to regard them as generally dull and un- 
interesting. With rare exceptions it is clear that, 
in England at least, brilliant, startling, and sensa* 
tional sermonising was not regarded with &voar, 
but, on the contrary, was looked on with suspicion^ 
as savouring of the *' treatise,'' or method of the 
schools, and founded on the practice of heretics. 

Numerous tracts on the art of preaching, drawn 
up for the use on our English preachers during^ 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, are still to 
be seen in our public libraries. I shall here only 
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refer to one, written somewhere in the middle of 
the fourteenth century by the celebrated Dominican, 
Thomas Waloys, in order to teach the mode and 
form of pulpit oratory, in what he then describes aa 
the " modern style." The whole tract is instruc- 
tive, but I will here give only a brief epitome of the 
first chapter, which treats of "the preacher." He 
should, the master declares, undertake the duty, not 
from vanity or love of notoriety, but from pure love 
of God's truth ; and prayer and study should go 
before his work. As to bis gestures, he should 
endeavour not to stand tike a statue, nor to throw 
himself about rej^rdless of decorum. He is to 
Tefraio from shouting, and not to speak so low that 
liis audience have to strain to catch his words. He 
is not to speak too rapidly, not to hesitate " like a 
boy who repeats lessons he does not quite under- 
stand." The theme should be spoken with great 
distinctness, so that all may understand the subject, 
aod, if necessary, it should be repeated. Before his 
discourse the preacher should retire to some private 
place and thoroughly practise the sermon he is 
about to deliver, with the method of deolamation, 
the gestures, and even the expressions of counteQ' 
aoce suitable to its various parts. Finally, the 
author urges the advisability of having some candid 
aod reliable friend to listen to the disoourse, who 
will oorrect the faults of pronnnoiation, &q., -when 
it is OTer. This is not snob bad adrioe to preachers. 
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given at a time when we are asked to believe that 
sermons were almost unknown.^ 

Turning to the material aids to the intending 
preacher, we can describe them — even in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries — as really vast. 
Confining our attention, of course, to England only, 
we may, in the first place, note some collections of 
sermons for Sundays and Feast-days very popular 
in the fifteenth century. The first course ' of snch 
sermons I will mention is that drawn up by John 
Felton, the Yicar of St. Mary Magdalen and Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. His discourses won 
for him the name of homiliarvus, or eancionatar, and 
his course of Sunday sermons — some fifty-eight in 
number, and of which there are many copies among 
the Museum manuscripts — were much used by sub- 
sequent preachers. In his Preface our author states, 
that on account of the poverty of those who are 
students in moral and dogmatic theology, and con- 

1 Friar Waleys, in other places in this tract — De ArU PtetHeandi 
giyetmach excellent adyioe from which we majcnll ono or two pointa. 
Speaking of the subject of a sermon, he says that it ia the eiiatom 
(jcmuuetudo apud modemos) always to hare aome test upon which to 
found a disooarse. This should be a real theme, taken from Holy 
Soriptare, and always from the Lesson, Epistle, or Gospel of the daj, 
ezeept on great feasts, snch as Easter. Generally it should bt a 
sentence, but sometimes it is best to take the whole Epistle or Goapel 
and explain its meaning, for ** this kind of preaching is easj and mf 
often greatly profitable to ordinary people." The author want th^ 
preacher that he ia not to think aermons are merelj argomeott ; a 
discourse ahoold not only conTince the mind, bat lead it to good 
affeoUona and implant in it dcTont thoogfats. He oigea priests m&wwr 
to finish a sermon without some mention of our Lady, Christ^ FaaioB, 
or ttemai happiness. 
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sequentlj hy reason of the few books they are able 
to obtain to help them, he has been induced by the 
importuaity of fneods to draw up, for the use of any 
priest having the cure of souls, a course of sermons 
foanded on the Gospels of the Sundays, " They 
are," he adds, " merely the crumbs I have collected 
as they have fallen from the tables of my masters, 
whose names I have given in the margin." A note 
in one of the copies among the Harloian MSS. says 
that the sermons were published in the year 1431.' 
They are, I fancy, for our modern taste too much 
divided and subdivided, and I have little doubt they 
would be to-day voted " dry." Various authorities 
are cited in the margin, as for example Waleys, the 
VUx Patrum, &o., and stories are frequently intro* 
doced to drive home a point, or fix the attention on 
a moral. Although the series is complete, I fasoy 



■ In DD« cap7 of UwM Strmtntt Ihrninieak* (Hari. MS. 861, fol. S) 
ii the following nota : " In nomine Dni on Ihn XjA eni lit honor ot 
glorik is Mcatn ■atmloniin. Amen. Uoo apm eomplotmu fait k 
Tannnbili vira Domino, Joba Felkin, Ticwio p«rp«tiw mo1m1« pMoeli. 
Beste Uuie Mi^aleoe, Ozod. Lincoln, dicec. In tsno Dni: HooaexzxL' 
tacUnd nja of John Felton : " He wh m eager atodent of pbHoeoi^ 
and tbcolo^ ; (_jtt) the mark towar J* which he eamaatl J prewtd with 
mjw and mind waa none other than that b; hia oouUnnal exhoitallona 
ha Might lead the dwallera on the Itia from the &lth of their tIom to 



oppiM l*.g., Harl. MS. 6396, foU. 143— S09} then U aootheicoUeotioB 
of Utj aaimona of a more mianeUaneooi nature. la Ui UlnatnliTe 
ateriaa ha aaaa Flinj, Saneoa, Ac, &«elj, and aa a ml* tba aemiaa la 
ahorter ihaa the more femal dlaeovaa for tU Budaj. Beaidee eet 
Mwa m a. Feltoa drew np fo« the ue of pteaohem and otto taaeh w i 
— A ^ i H mm TImk g i t u M , tnm the wmA* << Bkhap O w m iwli. 
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the discourses were really intended rather as a help 
to the priest in the preparation of his Sunday sermon 
than as a collection of sermons to be preached exactly 
as they are set down. The stories, for example, are 
often mere indications of what were then doubtless 
welMcnown anecdotes, but the memory of which has 
long since perished. Especially is this the base 
where English and local examples are referred to, 
as : ** Note about the man in Bristol ; '' or, '* About 
the woman in London, to whom our Lord showed 
His Heart." At the end of every copy of these 
Sunday discourses I have examined, there is a careful 
and copious subject-index; and many indications 
are given, by subsequent sermon-writers, of the 
influence of this collection upon the preaching of 
the age. 

Another set of sermons, evidently much in use in 
the fifteenth century, and many copies of which are 
still in existence, is that known as the Liber Festinalu 
of John Myrk, a Canon Regular of Lilleshull. This 
author is perhaps best known by bis tract entitled 
Instructions for Parish Priests, which was published 
some years ago by the Early English Text Society. 
He lived much about the same time as Felton, 
namely, about the middle of the fifteenth centory, 
and his sermons were intended for use on the higher 
festivals of the Christian year. I should like to 
quote a few words of his Preface, putting it^ 
however, into modem English. 
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Ood, maker o( &11 things (he says), bo at our beginning, and 
give US all His blessing, and bring as all to a good ending. 
Amen. By my own feeble lecture I feel bon it f&retb with 
others thai are in the same degree (as I am), who baviog 
charge of soaU are obliged to teach their parishioners on alt 
the principal toasts of the year. But many have as excuse, 
the want of books and the dif&oulty of reading, and therefore 
to help such mean clerks, as I am myself, I have drawn this 
treatise. 

The sennons themselves are abort, and frequently 
afford interesting information as to Catholic practices 
in those days. There is always one anecdote, and" 
often there are two or more, and whilst many of 
these may perhaps appear to us somewhat grotesque 
and absurd, a study of the whole series of sermons 
caaoot but impress us with a belief that the priest 
who could use them must have been upon terms of 
most familiar intercourse with his people, and unless 
religious instruction had been constantly and regu- 
larly given, he never could have talked to them as 
he is made to do in these sermons.' 

■ A lev eztncta from kdm of theM popular ioitniotiou ea tbs 
fMata of th« Cboroh maj be giTen. Tbe (allowing words, a* tba rabrie 
directa, at Um TttubrK, or Offlo« of Matins, on the last days of Holf 
Waak, after the Honn were fiolihed, aad "batoie tha (UadpUna ts 
giran to tk* people," wm« to be addrMied to the people ; "good dmb 
and women, as 70a »m, these three daTS, tbaasTrloe U said at arsntlda 
1b dartneu. Wtwrefore it ii ealled among jon IfaaMIei, bat H(df 
Choioh callcth it ItoAnu, tha ia to aa;, 'darknaw,' aod 1^ tUa 
sernae ii performed in daAosM the holj Fathers aaaign three raasaM," 
Aa. The people are then urged to be pmaent at thm svtloss, and to 
ob^tbe eomDott praetioe of eeaiag to theaa in rilenee and thlnMwg 
^ec Christ's Psario*. 

b tha iMlnelfaM oa Haaadj Thnsd^, after aifUidK *h«* tta 
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The Liber Festivalis^ printed by Caxton in A.D. 
1483, although by no means identical with John 
Myrk's, is practically founded upon it It has 
sermons for nineteen Sundays and ferias, com- 
mencing with the first Sunday of Advent and 
ending with Corpus Christi day. These are fol- 
lowed by discourses for forty-three of the chief 
holidays and saints' days of the year, and one 
sermon, suited for the anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of a parish church. Then come some- 
what detailed explanations of the Lord's Prayer, 
Creed, and Commandments, &c. At the close of 
the fifteenth century the general popularity of the 
Liber Festivalis may be gauged by the fact that it 
was printed twice by Caxton, twice by Wynkyn de 
Worde, twice by Pynson, once by an English printer 
whose name is unknown, in a.d. 1486, and thrice 
abroad before the close of the century. 

The foregoing are samples of the many collections 
of sermons — chiefly for the Sundays of the 



Charoh oalk it ** Our Lord's Supper daj," the author oontiiiiiM : ** It 
11 also in EngliB tong Bchere thursday, for in owr olde fadnr daji mm 
wolden jt daj makon sheron hem honesty and dode here hades and 
olyppon here berdes and so makon hem honest agen astnr day ; for j% 
morowe jei woldon done here body non ese, but suffnr penaimoe, in 
mynde of Hym yt saff ard so harte for hem. On Saturday thai myghta 
nowte whyle, what for long serrice, what for othur oeoupacion that thai 
haddon for the weke comynge,** &o. In the sermons then are ma^y 
indications of Catholic practice, as for example, that prooeasioB wm 
made to the font of the church for the seren days after its UeasiDg om 
Holy Saturday. In the short instruction on the Aisumption, the antkor 
introduces ahymn to our Blessed Lady, which ha mgea hit aodiaBoato 
kam by heart and constantly repeat 
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which were clearly used by the EDglish preachers 
in discharge of their duty of teaching, in the later 
middle ages. But besides these collected sermons, 
which might be either used to draw material from, or 
preached just as they stood, there were many books 
intended for the purpose of helping priests in the 
preparation of their discourses. As an example of 
these aids to preachers, wo may take the well-known 
Summa Predieantium, drawn up by the English 
Dominican, John Bromyard, about the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. There is a good copy" 
in the King's Library at tbe British Museum, 
which formerly belonged to the Rochester monastic 
Ubrary. The book — a very large thick folio volume 
— is drawn up alphabetically, and information can 
thus be obtained with tfa« greatest facility on most 
matters upon whioh a preacher is likely to need 
instmction. An examination of its contents will 
prove to any one who doubts, that it must have 
been a mine of wealth to a priest engaged in the 
work of preaching. Bromyard's work was printed 
abroad, twice in the fifteenth century and again 
in the middle of the sixteenth.* 

■ Th* theologic*! ammon-plac* boot* ■wblah (till ailtt in MS. frtm 
lk*t til* eltrgj oftao took grut pua* to adapt their ctndJM U iIm 
wwkoflaacbinK. Totakaasaucnple: Uarl. MS. 3SU,ia atb*olog(eal 
DOto-book oertauilT owd, and potaibly drawn np In tka flf taatith ean ti y 
bj on* John Chapman, "Reotoc of HoaajLan*,' London. Chapotan 
waa a doolor in thaologj, and, from 14M to Ifi06, appaan to han 
■^atiima oeonpted tha palpit at 8*. Panl'a CrOM, rinoa ha gini, «■ 
IkaflntlMfafUt nota-book, a Uatef hU aainoaa dalirarad in Itel 
mUmtai Loadoa palpik Ite tolanrt of tha iMU toIim Uat !■ 
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Another work, similar to the Summa PredicanHwm^ 
was drawn up by Alan of Lynn, a Carmelite, who 
wrote much in the fourteenth and fifteenth oenfcorieB. 
[ The mere list of his works fills the best part of a 
closely-printed page of Tanner, and a large portion 
of his labours was directed to lighten the work of 
preachers in the preparation of their sermona. Of 
course the writers of the period drew mudi, 
especially on all matters concerning natural history, 
from the work of Bartholomew the Englishman — 
sometimes called Glanville — a minorite friar who 
taught in France during the thirteenth centary. 
His book, De ProprietatUms Beram^ alongside of that 
of Vincent of Beauvais, was the Enoydopsadia of 
the middle ages, and all his facto were arranged 
with a moral and religious object. It was translated 
into English by Trevisa in a.d. 1398, and had been 
printed in fourteen or fifteen editions before the 
year 1500.* 

the fact tliit it is A ooUeotion of notes on a great Tarietj of thieologiflel 
matters. They are in a form which would probabl j be oooiidered moil 
nsefol for referring to. In the margin a number is set agains* 

diitmetum^ thns, 71 L and at the end is an alphabetioal 

4.^., De PikUi it HerodU eoneordia misiiee inUlle^a I 7lj- 

>The work of another Dominican, Robert Holoot» oallad iVs 
CkritU verhwm EvangelizantibuM, desenres to be moitiotted as rnnbk 
used in the fourteenth and fifteenth oenturies. Wood states tha% 
Holoot was ** first a lawyer, and afterwards a Friar Preacher." He 
studied at Oxford, and was the friend of Richard de Bu/t Biahop of 
Durhsm. Ue was a great lecturer on Holj Seriplure, aad k mUI, 
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Id sermons o£ the period about which we are 
engaged, I haye met with many references to a work 
evidentlj very similar to Bromyard's Summa, called 
the Alphabetum Predicant ium. The work also of 
another English Dominican, Nicholas Gorham — 
Thema et disUnctiimeS' — furnished not only the skele- 
ton for a sermon, but material wherewith to clotbo 
it, arranged alphabetically and with a good index 
of words. The influence of Gorham can be traced 
in the preachers whose works have come down to" 
UB (although, by the way, his name is not even 
mentioned in the great Dictionary of National 
Biography)} One northern priest, Robert Ripon, 
who was a monk of Durham,* for example, is con* 
stantly quoting him as his authority. The volume 
of sermons by this Durham monk may be noted in 
passing. It is not a complete course, but a some- 
what miscellaneous collection. The Sundays of 

with MOM pioUbUitj, (o hftT* bMn tbe tmI avtbor of tbe j>JUM*Nmi, 
BOW elftinMd for Kieluiil de Bniy. Hi* work io kid of proMben wb» 
printed in Pvia in 1610 ud 1613. Beude* tbii, t. hwU work, whiok 
OMj b« detcrib«d m tkeleton MnQona for Um TUmala DgmMealia, 
wu drkwn op by Um, and ii koovQ u tha Ditla Salttit. Sctm or 
olgbt oopiM of tUi work «ro uno&g tko Brltiik Homiub USH. UoIm* 
diod in tiM fntal jau of th* giokt pl««tw, 1S40. 

■ Gorban «•■ etrtalol/ u EoglUhmiB (mo Tmumt), Ho wh 
^lptnBtlT fint a follow of Mnten Collcgo, uizford, utd rabooqaortly 
Imwh • Domiaioaa, mmI, foiag ftbroHl, wia oo&fowof to FhUlp tko 
Fair of Fnnot. Ha died in A.D. ISflS. Th« Sutdaj aanwu in 
Had. US. 766, foU. 1—148, woro nUribalMl bf Wnnlaj to Qimhua, at 
kMl In pwl Hia book of Donlnioitl awmoM waa ptintad at Pwii te 
UM, ndor tha tilb c< tko GMtn F ' ' 

* Sao p. >7 m», MM S. 
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Lent, for example, and those of the spring quarter, 
have often as many as eight sermons for a single 
day, and there are some six or eight disootirses 
preached at various Synods at Durham. In one of 
these the preacher strongly urges upon all who have 
the care of souls a diligent study of the Bible, 
for, he says, ** Curates are bound to haye a know- 
ledge of Scripture, for preaching the Word of Gk>d 
to their people. Running through all the sermons 
de Synodis^ moreover, is the same plain demand for 
learning and piety of life on the part of the priest, 
and the same insistence upon the obligations they 
were under to preach constantly to their people. 

The study of Scripture urged by this northern 
preacher must certainly have been practised through- 
out the whole period of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. We have remarked before that the 
sermons were, as a rule, Scriptural expositions, 
illustrated chiefly from the Holy Writ, and it is im- 
possible to read them without rising from the study 
with a profound belief in the detailed knowledge of 
the Bible possessed alike by priest and people. The 
clergy from early times had vast storehouses, both 
of Biblical and Patristic knowledge in the great 
glossed texts, which, together with the words of 
Scripture, presented the interpretations given by 
the chief Fathers of the Church. Before the close 
of the fourteenth century, moreover, the great 
value of an index for the purposes of study had 
been reoognised in England, and many earnest 
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workers had devoted their energies mainlj to 
throwing open, bj means of their tabulx, or in- 
dexes, what had hitherto been unvrorked and closed 
mines of buried knowledge. The value of thia all- 
importsnt labour has not been Bufficiently recognised 
in the past ; but, amongst those conspicuous in tbia 
work, we may name Alan, the Carmelite, of Lynn, 
and later than him. Abbot Whethamsted, of St. 
Albans. A glance at the works of the former will 
show all that he did in this matter. Concordances ' 
■od sub-indexes to the Bible, specially for the use 
of preachers, were multiplied in the early part of 
the fifteenth century; and the works of the Fathers, 
Cfaronictes, and even the Bermons of such a com- 
paratively recent preacher as Bishop Grosseteste. had 
copious and well-arranged indexes made to them. 

Whilst upon this subject I cannot refrain from 
calling attention to the great catalogue of monastic 
and collegiate libraries of England, drawn up in 
the fourteenth century by a monk of Edmandsbory, 
" for the use and profit," as he says, " of students 
and preachers." For this reason it was called by 
him a Promptuarium. The list is arranged so that 
b7 the help of numbers attached to each monastery 
it might at once be seen where any given work 
could be found in the English fourteenth century 
libraries. Thus, for example, suppose a student or 
preacher wished to consult the sermons of SL Anselm, 
a glance at Boston of Buiy's list would show him the 
nambers 89, 43, 19, 116, 166, and 65 placed against 
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the title of this work. Turning next to the key 
list of monastic libraries he would at onoe be 
able to tell that complete copies were to be seen 
in the libraries of Bermondsey, Wobum, St. Paurs 
(London), Shrewsbury, Hexham and Ramsey. The 
use made of this catalogue for preaching purposes 
is evidenced by the way in which the Fran- 
ciscans subsequently arranged the list of libraries 
for their own members, to correspond with the 
seven " Custodies/' or divisions, into which the 
Franciscan Province of England was apportioned. 
But, although no account of the preaching in the 
two centuries before the change of religion would 
have been complete without some mention of this 
gigantic work of Boston of Bury, I have been 
able, of pourso, merely to refer to it. To do justice 
to it, the subject would require an article to itself. 

Before passing away from the question of material 
aids to preachers in the later medisoval period, it is 
proper to advert briefly to the various collections 
of stories intended to adorn and lighten the dulness 
of ordinary discourses. Tales, examples, and even 
fables with moral applications were apparently 
introduced into the pulpit in very early times. From 
the days of St. Gregory the Great the practioe of 
pointing a moral by the relation of an anecdote is 
clearly evidenced, but its ordinary use may be said 
to date from the rise of the Dominicans in the 
thirteenth century. Very shortly afterwards ooUeo* 
tions of " histories," suitable for the purpose, began 
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to appear. In A.D. 1294, for example, a Dominican, 
EtieoDe de BesaD9on, composed his Alpkabelum 
exemplorum, believing, as be Bays, in his Preface, 
that " an example is more efficacious than the most 
subtle preaching." From the first the authorities 
were urgent as to the need of caution in the use of 
these embcltishiQontB, but the practice once intro- 
duced soon became general. Kven before the close 
of the thirteenth century Dante lefers, with some 
regret, to the growing habit of making people laugh 
in sermons. But Chaucer's pardo}ier knew well the 
taste of lay people for pulpit stories when he says : 

For lewod (i.e., unleaniad) people Iotgq tales old«. 

The well-known Oetla Bomanorum, probably of 
English origin, the ViUB Patrum and the lives of the 
saints generally, furnished the medissval preacher 
with ample material for his anecdotes, and many 
collections of appropriate stories, arranged under 
useful moral headings, were at hand to assist him. 
Local colouring is often met with, and sereral 
Tolumes of hutoriettea for English preachers, drawn 
up in the fourteenth century, are known. Quito 
recently one such work, by a hitherto unknown 
English Franciscan writer, Kioholaa Bozon, has 
been published io Franoe ; and the evident oommon 
origin of stories found in sermons of the fifleenUi 
oentory shows, as we should have ezpeotod, that 
there was no lack of material of this kind.' 
I bare pointed out that for the most part parochial 
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sermons were founded upon Scripture— Kshiefly upon 
the Scripture proper for the Sunday upon which 
they were preached. There are, however, of course^ 
many examples of set discourses at this period upon 
other, and, as some may think, more entertaining 
themes. The subject is so vast that I can give but 
few examples of Ruch sermons. The first colleo- 
tion of English set discourses I recall to mind, 
not to speak of the great Grosseteste, is that of the 
sermons of the celebrated Richard FitzBalph, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh — a learned man, best known, ' 
perhaps, as the uncompromising opponent of the 
privileges claimed by the mendicant friars.^ Al- 

> FitzRalph wm born at Dondalk, oo. Loath. Some of hit mxif 
life WM spent in the hoasehold of that learned lorer of books, Riohftiil 
de Barj, Bishop of Darham. Amongst hia companions hsrs vws 
Thomas Bradwardioe, afterwards Archbishop, Walter Bnrl^, and 
llobert Holcot, afterwards the celebrated Dominican prcaeher. WImb, 
as Archbishop of Armagh, FitzRalph was asked to preach at Si.PsiiFs 
npon the great question of the friars' pririlegea, Richard KJImingtan^ 
also an old friend of his, was Dean. In his woric, Dtfamo Cmrolmrmm^ 
the Archbishop si^s that haying come to London on business ooiUMoted 
with his See, he found great disputes going on between the seoolftr 
dergj and the Mendicant Orders ; after much pressing he coBSSnted 
to preach on the subject at the Cross, in vuigari^ some eight 
His propositions gare great offence to the Minorites, and he 
summoned to Rome to answer their accusations. Uis ddef oontealkMi 
appears to be that people ought to oonf ess to their parish priest in tb«ir 
parish church at least once a year, just as thej were bound to mtkm 
their offerings in their own parish church twice or three times jssr|y. 
He complains that the friars use their faculties to enties childxeo to 
join them, and that once thej entered their ranks not eren psnote 
were allowed to see their sons except in the presenos of prcifstd 
friars. He adds that, for fear of the influence exerted bj astmben 
of the Mendicant Orders, parents were Wgip*>ii>g to hssitits abo«ft 
sending their children to Oxiford. 
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though written in Latin, the discxiurses were, as 
they expressly state, preached in Gnglisb. Many 
were delivered in the choir of LichBeld Cathedral 
during the time FitzRalph was Dean; others were 
preached in the cemetery of the hospital, in the 
Chapel of St. Nicholas, and elsewhere in the city 
and neighbourhood ; whilst others again were de- 
livered at SL Paul's Cross, London, and afc various 
other places in England and Ireland. It may seem 
somewhat strange, perhaps, that the sermons of so 
well-known a man as FitzUalph have never been 
printed, but such is the case. I note that on more 
than one occasion FitzRalpii, preaching about the 
ye^r ]34'0, is said to have commenced his sermon 
by reading the whole Qospel ki English — an in- 
teresting and significant fact. The most celebrated 
of these discourses were preached in a.d. 1356, at 
St. Paul's Cross, and in them he fiercely attacked 
the friars' privileges. They are certainly bold aad 
vigorous enough in their language, and we cannot 
but be afitonished at the way the Archbishop, 
speakiDg on behalf of the Bishops of England, 
could possibly have addressed himself to so burning 
aqaestion in the public pulpit at St. Paul's. We 
judge, however, that he was not entirely free from 
interruption, for he tells us himself that in reply to 
an objection raised by a friend of the friara in 
one of these celebrated sermons, he replied : ** If 
yon will prove that our Lord ever really begged His 
bread, I will give yon this Bible I bold in my 
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St. Paul's Cross, be it remarked bj the way, at 
that time and for many years before, '* of which 
there is no memory/' says Stowe, was the most 
celebrated pulpit in England. Some of the sermons 
preached there help us to realise a scene now long 
passed away, and to fix a spot upon which, in ages 
past, so many London audiences have gathered to 
listen to the voice of the most renowned preachers 
of the time. The very memory of the spot has 
almost faded away. It stood — a raised platform 
beneath a great timber cross — ^in the open air, ancl 
in the midst of the chief burial-ground of tiie 
metropolis. There, except in bad weather, when 
the covered space, called ** the shrowds,'' was used, 
the great English sermons of the day were preaohed ; 
and the site often suggested a moral to the speaker. 
" The audience of the dead bodies under your feet^** 
one is reported to have said, " is as great and greater, 
as good and better, than you." 

Learned and greatly interesting as are the sermons 
of Archbishop FitzRalph, they cannot, in my estima- 
tion, compare with those of another English preacher, 
whose name I need not give, who lived but a few 
years later, and who often occupied the pulpit at 
St. Paul's Cross, and must have deeply stirred the 
hearts of his audience by his exceptional eloquence. 
His sermons are, I fancy, but little known, but there 
are more than two hundred and fifty of them in 
existence. Though preached in English, they were- 
written in free or even elegant Latin, and, if only hj- 
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reasoD of the many hiBtorical and topical allusions 
to be found in them, they fully deserve a place 
among the monuments of our national literature. I 
only wish that time would permit me to quote a few 
samples, not only of this preacher's eloquence, but 
of the manly vigour with which he publicly attacked 
abuses, even in the highest places in the land. 

The foregoing are imperfect, and, I admit most 
fully, but detached specimens of the information 
which lies ready at hand, but which, I foar, is little 
attended to either by the popular writer or the 
learned historian. In fact, the difficulty is quite to 
realise how best to bring the truth home to people 
in matters such as these. We have been so long 
accustomed to round assertions, evidently based upon 
&ncy rather than on fact, that in treating a matter 
such as this, I myself feel as if I were exaggerating, 
and BO hardly know how to deal with, or even justly 
to appreciate, the facts which crowd themselves upon 
the mind of any one who will take the trouble — the 
patient trouble— to inquire. Thus, in this supposed 
era of " do preaching," I find that, taking only those 
who have left evidence in the shape of coUectiouB of 
sermons, the names of at least two hundred English 
sermoD-writera are known to us as having lived and 
written in the fourteenth and Sfteenth oenturies. 
Most of these, moreover, be it remarked, are 
Carmelites, the least numerous of the four Mendicant 
Orders. Are we to suppose that this phenomenon 
ia due to the fact that the Carmeliteg had in Bale 
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a capable bibliographer^ or rather that, whilst the 
members of the Order of Mount Carmel preached, 
the other mendicants were all the time ''dumb 
dogs " ? On Mr. Lilly's hypothesis this latter is the 
more probable alternative. For my own part, I am 
inclined to think that the record of a vast mass of 
sermon literature of the two centuries previous to 
the Reformation has perished, simply because the 
Franciscans and Dominicans, not to mention the 
other great Orders, possessed no Bale to register 
their sermon- writers. Still less fortunate, of course, 
would be the secular clergy, who did not form a 
corporate body with corporate interests. Hence I 
would conclude that the list of preachers and 
sermon-writers during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries (given in, say, Pitts or Tanner) only 
contains a proportion — ^in fact, I may say a small 
portion— of those who actually lived in that period. 
Yet even this list contains a very respectable 
number of names. 

It must be long before even a fair sketch of the 
history of preaching and instruction in England 
during the later middle ages can be drawn. Even 
in the British Museum alone it is necessary to 
examine and weigh the contents of some hundreds 
of manuscript volumes. It is a case of which we 
may truly say labor est ante nos. But already one 
or two points of importance stand out clearly from 
a background of much that is yet vague. First 
and foremost, it is certainly untrue that religions 
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iustructioD, id the highest senso of the word, was 
neglected in pre-Reformation Kngland. Next to 
this is the promioeDce given to familiar instruction, 
as distinct from preaching, and the importance 
which in Catholic days was attached to the constaot 
— the perpetual reiteration of the same lesaona of 
faith and practice. It may be said that this must 
have produced & certain sense of sameness, and that 
education has altered matters in our own times. Id 
point of fact, however, no amount of education 
reallj affects these truths, still less does it advance 
them. The only question is, how best the truths of 
religion are impressed upon the mind. I must own 
to a belief that at the present day our Catholic 
people have not that clear understandiDg nor that 
firm grasp of the great simple truths of their 
religion which thejr ought to have. Nor need 
we be astonished if tiiis be the case ; for is there 
much exaggeration in the statement that after 
leaving school Catholics now seldom receive regular 
and systematic instruction upon ^e elements of 
faith and practice during the rest of their lives? 
Here ve are, living in the midst of Protestants, aud 
I would ask if, when the whole nation was Catholic 
and bad been so for generations, when the very 
atmosphere whioh Englishmen breathed was im- 
pregnated with Catholicity, it was considered neces- 
sary never to cease repeating instructions of what, 
for lack of a better expression, I may cnll " the 
P«nny Catechism type," it can be safe in these days 
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of yagueness and latitudinarianism to rely— I m^j 
say exclusively — ^for the teaching of our people On 
the formality of set sermons P 

Of course I must not be understood as wishing 
unduly to obtrude these considerations ; but in in- 
vestigating the history of religion among the English 
people many doubts such as these force themselves 
on the attention of the inquirer, and many a prac- 
tical question is raised in his mind of which at the 
outset he had no suspicion. 
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VII. 

A nOYAL CHRISTMAS IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

Being am Accodst of how Kino Hbnrt VI. spbnt 

THE COBISTMAS-TIDE OF A.D. 14D3-4 WITH THE MoNES 
OF EDHOHDBBn&T.' 



I. — Ihtbodootion. 

rpUE GhristmaB of 1433 Henry VI. spent at 
-L Bdmundsbury. Although events were tak- 
ing place which already threatened the overthrow 
of English rule in France, as yet t^e heritage left 
to his infant son by Henry V. was intact, and the 
English people greeted their young sovereign with 
every confidence as the monarch of the two great 
realms of England and of France. A child of but 

■ TUi DMiadva vm comjMUd for Um Tabkt, ChrUtaua, 18M, !■ 
eoaJBoetioB vith Mr. ESdmond Biahop. Thar* vKiita a aontwnporuy 
aeeout of Um kiag*! Tiut printed U Dojpkla'a ifunajricoa, bat tUa 
hH bMB worked Into * monie of minaU dataiU (athoied from tho 
ntioM ngUtcn and UIwkumI ranalM of th« ftbb«f «f Edmnada- 
bwr, of wUck a lug* oollMtiM kM Um HOWBokU^ i» «w kuda 
Itr HMT fMn pMt- 
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12 years, he had, at the time of which we speak, 
been recently crowned in Paris, whither he had 
proceeded amidst every sign, fallacious though 
it might have been, of popular rejoicing; "at- 
tended by the chief of the English nobility and 
3,000 horse, he lefl Pontoise and was met by 
the clergy, the Parliament, the magistrates, and 
the citizens of the capital. Triumphal arches 
had been erected, mysteries were performed, and 
devices were exhibited to honour and entertain the 
young king." The ceremony of coronation " was 
performed by an English prelate, the Cardinal of 
Winchester, and the high offices of state were 
filled by Englishmen, or by natives of inferior 
rank." Herein lay the weakness which time was 
to disclose ; but as yet the Maid of Orleans had not 
appeared on the scene, and there was no indication 
that the fugitive Charles VII. would ever enter into 
the full possession of the kingdom which had been 
ruled by his fathers. On Henry's return to Eng- 
land, therefore, the people of this country could 
welcome their twice crowned Sovereign with un- 
restrained exultation and joy — ^feelings heightened 
by the ingenuous and noble character of the child, 
and by the bright hopes of the future to which the 
thought that he was the son of a hero gave birtL 

II.— The Pebparation fob the Visit to Bubt. 

On All Saints' Day, in 1433, presiding at the 
meeting of Parliament at Westminster, the long 
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publicly announced that, in accordance with the 
custom of his rojal house, be, by the advice of bis 
Council, inteoded to spend the season from Christ- 
mas to St. George's day at the abbey of Bury 
St. Kdmunds. The unwonted news reached abbot 
Curteys whilst he was Btaying at his manor of 
Elmswell, some six miles distant from the abbey. 
At Srst he seemed hardly able to understand this 
Dovel proposal. At St. Albans, on the high road 
to the north, the monks had been accustomed for 
two or three centuries to frequent visits of king 
and court, but, said the abbot, when the message 
was brought him, nowhere in the chronicles can we 
6nd that the king of England, at least for snoh a 
Ume, ever fixed his stay with us, by the expression 
of his royal will. 

The burden, be it understood, was no light one. 
A king, a court, and all the numerous attendaots, 
from the lords and knights to the lowest valet — to 
house and board all these in a fitting manner would 
put the resources of even such a house as Edmunds* 
bury to the test. However, the abbot quioktj de- 
termined to do bis best to maintain the honour 
of St. Edmund's church and monastery, and a few 
days later found him returned to Bury in order 
himself to superintend the needful preparations. His 
house, or " palace," as the record calls it, was in an 
indifferent state of repair, and eighty workmen were 
at ODoe engaged, not merely to set it all in order, 
but to decorate and beautify it, as so loyal a sabject 
M abbot Curteys would best wish to do. 
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Before proceeding further, it is well to understand 
something of the position of the abbot and convent 
of Bury in the county. Like St. Guthbert in the 
north, St. Edmund in the east held the most 
extensive franchises. Quasi-regal is the way the 
local writers speak of them, and as the charter of 
the Confessor granting the liberty of the eight 
hundreds and a half to St. Edmund's monastery, 
says: They are bestowed as fully as his mother 
Emma held them, and as they were after in the 
king's own hands. 

But whilst the abbot held such temporal rule 
(albeit with certain restrictions) over the famous 
eight hundreds and a half, nothing could be done in 
taxing the borough without the will of the convent^ 
for the town belongs chiefly to St. Edmund and his 
altar, and all the profits pertain of right to the 
convent, unless they be voluntarily granted to the 
abbot, or perhaps to some one else. Accordingly 
the horn, which is called the Mote 'Eora^ and the keys 
of the town are every year on St. Michael's day 
delivered in the chapter house to the sacrist by the 
town bailiffs: and the sacrist delivers them to the 
prior, who in the same way through the sacrist 
returns them to the town authorities. And this 
observance is annual, so that it may be known that 
the town altogether belongs to the convent, and that 
during the vacancy of the abbacy the king does not 
take it into his hands. 

Still, although such care was taken to guard 
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vested rights, do lese watch waa kept that the 
abbot's dignity should, in no sense, suffer. With 
such ample jurisdiction it will be readily underRtood 
that abbot Curteys found no difficulty in securing 
among his own dependents a sufficient suite to wait 
upon a king. He appointed, says the record, one 
hundred officers of every rank to attend on Henry 
during his stay. Even tho most minute points were 
not overlooked in his desire to do honour (o bis royal 
master. He summoned the aldermen and tho chief 
townspeople of Bury to discuss with him how thoy 
might best receive their prince, and in what dross. 
Everyone will easily understand that this last was 
no light matter, for even in small country towns in 
the fifteenth century, do less than in the present day, 
there were evidently many ticklish matters of pre- 
cedence to settle, and, what is even more diffioolt 
to agree upon, the exterior marks which manifest 
these differences. After much diecussion, therefore, 
says the account, and a great variety of opinions 
expressed, it was agreed, under the moderating 
counsels of the abbot, that the aldermen and bur- 
gesses should be content with the 6ne material 
known as scarlet, and their inferiors with red cloth 
gowns with hoods of blood-colour. 

III. — The BicKPnoM. 

At length all was ready for the day of the king's 

arrival. The convent among themselves had already 

for three days past sounded the note of the coming 
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feast of Christmas bj the antiphon Orietur sieut sol. 
For at St. Edmundsbury, at least, it was the custom 
to watch for the coming festival from the third day 
before Christmas, and the 23rd of December stood 
in their calendar as the vigil of the vigil of our 
Lord's Birthday, from the first vespers of which 
day, out of reverence for the coming feast, the 
whole divine services were performed with special 
solemnity. 

Christmas Eve was the day fixed for the royal 
arrival. At daybreak the town was all astiri and 
the aldermen and burgesses and other townfolk, 
five hundred in number, in their scarlet robes and 
red cloth gowns with blood-colour hoods, set out on 
horseback, in open ranks, stretching a mile along 
the road, to meet the king at the Newmarket 
Heath and bring him into Bury. Henry was accom- 
panied by a stately train, and with this brilliant 
addition to his retinue, he rode on to the monastic 
enclosure. 

The bell tower over the great gateway was then 
in ruins, and so, to avoid all possible danger, Henry 
and his gay cavalcade entered the precincts by a 
safer if a lesser entrance. But this can in no way 
have detracted from the splendour of his reception. 
The burgesses, who, on the part of Bury, had taken 
so prominent a part in the proceedings, had only 
come to introduce the king to the reception pre- 
pared for him. 

It is no difficult task for the imagination to 
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picture the vast court of Bury abbey, crowiled 
with the iohabitaTits of the town and the villages 
of the fraDchise of St Edmund, eager to catch a 
first ghmpse of their sovereign. Meantime, the 
hosta themselves bad done their part to arrange a 
ceremonial of reception worthy of a king. As rumour 
heralded hi8 near approach, the great western doors 
of the abbey church — works of beaten bronze, 
cunningly cliiselled by the skilful bands of Master 
Hugh, and inspired possibly by what abbot Anselm, 
the nephew of the sainted archbishop, bad himself 
seen at Monte Cassino — were thrown open. Forth 
issued the community, some sixty or seventy in 
number, all vested in precious copes, headed by 
cross and candles, and preceding their abbot in fall 
pontificals, with whom walked an honoured gaest, 
bishop Alnwick of Korwich, whom on this occasion 
they associated with themselves in the part of host. 
The ranks of the vested monks opened on either 
side, and through them the bishop and abbot 
advanced to meet their boy king. Then the Earl 
of Warwick, quickly alighting from his horse, ran 
forward, and, receiving the king in his arms, 
assisted him to dismount. Henry now advanced 
towards the procession, and kneeling on the silken 
cloth spread out on the ground, was sprinkled with 
holy water by the abbot, who also presented the 
emoifix for adoration, whioh was reverently kissed 
by the king. 
The prooession here tamed toro'^nter the stately 
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church, and was followed by the whole crowd. The 
building was large enough to accommodate even 
such a multitude as was then assembled. The 
western front from end to end stretched for nearly 
250 feet ; and within, an unbroken length of oyer 
500 feet met the eye. The massive Norman archi- 
tecture was relieved by the painted vaulting — that 
of the choir by the monk " Dom John Wodecroft, 
the king's painter/* in the days of abbot John I. de 
Norwold (1279-1301), that of the nave to match- 
executed in the taste of the fourteenth century at 
the expense of the sacrist, John Lavenham {circa 
A.D. 1870), who during his term of office had spent 
something like £50,000 of our money on beaati- 
fying the church. The new lantern tower above 
the choir was his work, as well as the clerestory 
windows round the sanctuary; and the painted 
glass in the southern side of the minster had been 
the gift of king Edward III. to St. Edmund. 

As the procession passed up the stately nave the 
organ burst forth in jubilant strains of music, and 
the vaulting of the vast basilica rang with the 
anthem of the martyred King, chanted in harmony 
by the whole body of monks as they led their 
sovereign to the altar. And these were the words 
they sang : 

Ave Bex gentis Anglorum, 
Miles Begis Angelorum, 
Edinunde flos martyram, 
Velut ro&a, velut liliam ; 
Funde preces ad Dominum 
Pro salute fidelium. 
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Which ma; be turned into English tboB : 

Monarch of our English rixce. 

Soldier of the Aagela' King, 
Edmund, Flower of Martyr's grace. 

Rose and lily round thee spring : 
Let thy prayers aacend on high 
For thy olienta' eaaotity. 

The procession finished, and Henry having prayed 
before the Blessed Sacrament, he passed out of the 
sight of his people by one of the side doors in the 
aitar screen, which had been adorned with paintings 
by the care of abbot Edmund Brundish, into the 
feretory beyond, to pay his devotions at the shrine 
of the Saint. This priceless work of art rested on 
a base of gothio stonework, and was itself covered 
with plates of solid gold enriched with every kind 
of jewel. The monks loved to recall how king 
John had every year oC bia reiga bestowed ten 
marks on the work of beautifying the shrine, and 
how among the stones which sparkled on it a great 
and precious sapphire and a ruby of great price 
had been his special gifts. On the right side, too, 
waa the golden cross set with many jewels sur- 
mounting a flaming carbuncle, the rich gifts of 
Henry Lacy, the last Earl of Lincoln of that name, 
whilst a second golden cross weighing 66 Bhillinga, 
hvm the same generous benefactor, formed the apex 
of the shrine. 

Oo the east side, at the head of the saint, two 
■mall oolomns sopported a smaller shrine oontaining 
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the relics of LeofstaD, the second abbot, and others; 
whilst on the western side, at the feet of the saint, 
was placed the altar of the Holy Cross. Above the 
whole stretched a canopy, which prior Lavenham 
had adorned with painted pictures, and at the four 
corners were the great waxen torches, which burned 
day and night, and were paid for by the rent of 
a Norfolk manor left for the purpose by king 
Richard I. 

Having ended his devotions, king Henry turned 
to the abbot and thanked him for the reception 
given him, and then, accompanied by the members 
of his suite, he passed into the abbot's palace, 
where all expressed their pleasure at the prepara- 
tions which had been made for them. 

IV. — The Vestby op thb Abbey. 

The reader, it is hoped, will be patient of an 
account, even in some detail, of the religious ser- 
vices of this Christmas season as they were actually 
observed at Bury St. Edmunds at the time of this 
royal visit. The destruction of records, especially 
of such as deal with ritual, has been immense, but 
in the fragments which survive more has really been 
preserved than is commonly understood, and here 
advantage will be taken of such Edmundsbury 
records as we possess. 

But first, before the immediate preparation for 
the service begins, and whilst the king is dining in 
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the hall, let us take a survey of the vestry of this 
great abbey and peep into the presses and strong 
chests for vestments, jewels, and objects of gold 
and silver. Unfortunately, we have no inventory of 
the goods of Bury such aa exists for St. Albans, but 
a little anecdote of one of the guardians of this 
church, "Walter do Diss, which has come down to 
us, is sufBcient to show that the care of the valuables 
in this vestry was no light charge to an anxious- 
minded monk. Walter was appointed sacrist by the 
well-known abbot Samson ; hut after four days' 
experience in the office, he came and asked to be 
relieved of it, saying that since his appointment he 
had never closed his eyes, and could neither rest 
nor sleep. 

Doubtless, like St. Albans, Bury possessed large 
"sets" of vestments, iocludiiig ten, thirty, or even 
sixty copes; for one example at least will meet us 
iu our survey. The fragmentary notices which 
remain, afford, at all events, some idea of that of 
which all exact record . is now lost. Here, for 
example, is the cope woven with gold, sod the 
precious chasuble given by abbot Samson himself; 
here the chasuble adorned with gold and precious 
stones, and a cope of the like set given to the house 
by abbot Hugh II., afterwards bishop of Ely. 
Then in this press are kept the precious copes and 
silken hangings and other most noble ornaments 
pTOTided by abbot Richard I. (a.d. 1229-1234); in 
tbk other the set of fifty oopes and other things 
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thereto belonging (that is, doubtless, albs, apparels* 
&c.) which prior John Grosford had done so mach 
to acquire. Then, to mention one or two more 
instances, there were the vestments obtained at 
a cost of over £200 by John Lavonham ; the vest* 
ment bloden cum holier flies de sati/n given by Doro 
Edmund Bokenham, chaplain to king Edward HI. ; 
the embroidered cope of prior William de Rokeland: 
the precious cope bought for over £40 by prior. 
Edmund de Brundish ; the sumptuous embroidered 
cope given by Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. 

Of the plate, the most precious was doubtless the 
great chalice of gold, weighing nearly fourteen 
marks, the gift of Eleanor, queen of Henry II. 
This had a history, for it had been given up by the 
convent as its contribution towards the ransom of 
king Richard. Queen Eleanor, the King's mother, 
however, had herself paid its value, and subsequently 
returned it to the monastery on condition, as she 
says in her charter, that it is never alienated, and 
is preserved as a perpetual memonal of her son, 
king Richard. 

Then, to proceed on our inspection, here we have 
the chalice of fine gold weighing five marks, pro- 
cured by the sacrist Hugh ; hei*e the cross of gold 
given by the abbot Samson ; here the third golden 
cross, which had been among the presents of Henrj 
Lacy, which was set with precious stones, and oon* 
tained a relic of the Holy Cross. The same 
generous benefactor had presented the convent with 
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a Clip more prized still. It was a bowl of silver 
gilt, of tbe most wonderful workmanship, which he 
asserted had belonged to St. Edmnnd himself, and 
which on great feast days his chaplain, wearing a 
Burplice, had been wont to o9er to the most di^uiSed 
guests keeping holiday with him. The last acquisi- 
tion would doubtless be regarded with particular 
pleasure, and it would probably be specially pointed 
oat to the visitor among the precious things in 
the tn^sure chests of Bury. 

As abbot Curteys was hi mself the donor, and as he 
was about to use his gift in the pontifical functions of 
the feast, we may delay a moment over a more detailed 
description of a work of art — a pastoral staff — which 
most have done hononr to the English workman 
irho had made it. For it had been made by one 
John Horwell, goldsmith of London. It was ordered 
by abbot Curteys in January, 1430, and it was to 
be ready for the feast of All Saints in that year. In 
the crook itself are figured two scenes — on the one 
aide the Assumption of our Blessed Lady, on the 
other the Annunciation ; below the Bpringing of the 
curve is a richly ornamented niche enshrining the 
figure of St. Edmund, whilst below this again and 
forming the summit of the staff are twelve such 
canopies each containing a figure of one of the 
Apostles. The weight of this precious pastoral 
staff is ]21bs. 9hz&, and the abbot, we are told, 
paid £40 to the London goldsmith for it. 

-This mere glance at the vestry of a lingla 
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monastery may afford some idea of the devastation 
which took place some century later. Of the treasures 
gathered together at St. Edmundsbury nothing 
whatever remains ; the destruction was complete. 
No wonder the eighth Henry's Royal Commissioners 
could write of Bury : " we found a riche shryne 
which was very comberous to deface," and that, 
although they had ** taken in the said monastery in 
gold and silver 5,000 marks and above, over and 
besides a rich cross with emeralds, as also divers 
and sundry stones of great value, they had yet left 
the house well furnished ; " and no wonder too, 
that Camden, in lamenting over the ruin of the 
house, could write : " Greater loss than this, so far 
as the works of man go, England never suffered." 

v.— The Beginning op the Fbast. 

At Bury, as at Glastonbury, at Evesham, 
Coventry, and elsewhere, the parish churches, 
although standing in the very enclosure of the abbey, 
were noble structures. And though they could not 
vie in splendour with the great monastic church 
hard by, we have in extant records the best warrant 
for believing that the divine service was performed 
in them with a dignity and a fulness which were 
inspired by their great neighbour. 

To-day, however, at Bury, there can hardly be a 
doubt that the two parochial churches in the minster 
precincts were fairly deserted. All who possibly 
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could must have thronged into the great church for 
ifae first vespers of the Christmas feast. In great 
houses like these, everything connected with the place 
had its history, which was affectionately remembered 
by the inhabitants, even the very bells. It was 
boroe in mind how prior John Gosford bad provided 
the peal for the choir, and how one hig bell added 
to it was called the Newport, after prior Newport, 
who had procured it ; also how the sacrist, John 
Lavenham, at a cost equal to £3,000 of our money, 
bad bought the biggeat bell, and Reginald of 
Benham bad obtained the four bolls for the clock 
chime with one of wonderful size. 

Even the riDging, like everytbiog else in an 
orderly bouse, waa eubjeot to rule, and the inhabi- 
tants of Bury knew perfectly well from the character 
of the peals the quality of the feast. Christmas 
Day was rung in by four successive changes ; first 
came tbe tones of the two Londons — the greater 
and tbe Holy-water bell ; tbe second and the third 
peals were sounded on tbe bells in tbe cemetery, 
and amongst them Gabriel, tbe bell rang in 
thunderstorms, and its companioD, Galiena. Tbe 
beginning of tbe third peal was the signal for &e 
canton and all tbe rest of the vested ministeis to 
enter tbe choir for vespers, whereupon tbe younger 
monks began ringing the bells in the great lantern 
tower, and tben all the bells of tbe monastery took 
up tbe music, and above them all was beard the well- 
Icaoirn tongue of Haut et eler ; and thus, all sounding 
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together, there rang out what the townspeople knew 
as le glas, which was the signal for the beginning of 
the office. 

With the first peal the monks prepared for ves- 
pers. Coming from the dormitory they repaired to 
the lavatory and washed their hands. Then those 
who were not to be vested in copes put on albs 
which lay ready set out for them in the choir, whilst 
the abbot, prior, and others prepared for the func- 
tions in the vestry. The abbot, and to-day, of 
course, the Bishop of Norwich, would be in full 
pontificals. Meantime the torches and candles were 
being lighted throughout the church. Besides the 
four great wax candles mentioned as ever kept 
burning at the four corners of the shrine of St. 
Edmund, twenty-four, each of a pound weight, were 
lighted on the walls surrounding the feretory, and 
seventeen more of the same weight were placed in 
the seventeen windows round the presbytery. In 
the choir, the great candle, five large torches 
standing before the high altar, each weighing four 
pounds, and seven of the same size in the great 
gilded seven-branch candlestick, were lighted. These 
last were reflected in the plates of gold which 
adorned this great candelabrum, and, together with 
one torch before the high altar, were kept burning 
until the close of the second vespers of the feast. 
Then twelve more great torches were ablaze in the 
choir and rood, and a second dozen in the lantern 
tower, whilst twenty-six in either transept, one 
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before each of twenty-four altars of the church, one 
great candle set under each arch of the nave, and 
twelve more huge waxen torchea, each of eight 
pounds, before the altar of the Blessed Virgin in 
the chapel — a church itself in size — on the north 
eide of the choir, completed the illumination of the 
Tast church. 

This evening it must have been a goodly proces- 
sion that passed into the choir to the vespers, for 
besides the prelates, the coped cantors and the 
attendant ministers, the king himself took part in 
the sacred pageant. After the psalms and their 
antiphons, the responsory Juda was aung in 
triple harmony. As soon as the anthem before the 
Magnificat had been begun, the prior, who had been 
waiting either in the vestry or before the altar of 
St. Sabas, entered the choir, and, with the abbot, 
sub-prior, sacrist, the abbot's chaplains, and the 
vestiar, preceded by two acolytes and two thurifers, 
went to the incensing. The abbot putting the 
incense into both thuribles, took one, the prior 
taking the other, and then both together censed the 
Blessed Sacrament hanging over the altar in the 
cup of pure gold which king Henry III. had given 
for the purpose, and then the altar. This over, 
they passed through the doors of the altar screen, 
the abbot by the south door preceded by the two 
acolytes, the prior by the north, each accompanied 
by his side of the procession, the 8ub*prior always 
cuTying the abbot's thurible; and so went to 
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incense the shrine of St. Edmund and the other 
relics, and lastly the altar of SS. Botnlph, Thomas 
and Jurmin» situated at the extreme end of the 
church. This done, the whole procession returned 
to the choir, censing on the way the shrine of abbot 
Baldwin and the little altar of the choir in front of 
it. Arrived at their places, the king, the bishop, 
the abbot, cantors, and finally the convent are 
censed. Then once more the prior and his proces- 
sion proceed to cense the altar of the Holy Cross at 
the foot of St. Edmund's shrine, and lastly the altar 
in the Lady chapel. 

For so lengthy a ceremonial it was necessary that 
the Magnificat, should be sung with solemnity, and 
its antiphon was repeated as well before as after the 
Gloria Patri. The vespers finished by the solemn 
Benedicamus called Flos FHlius, sung in triple har« 
mony by many monks standing in the middle of 
the choir. Then the brilliant procession passed out 
of the church and through the throng. The multi- 
tudes dispersed to their homes to talk over the 
doings of an eventful day and prepare for the 
further festivities of the morrow. 

VI. — Thr Matins and Massbs op the Feast. 

Between nine and ten o'clock the bells rang out 
once more for matins and the midnight Mass. The 
manner of life in the fifteenth century was more 
hardy than ours, and, what is more, religion was 
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interwoven with all the thoughts and habits of the 
English people. There is httle doubt, therefore, 
that the building was once more filled with 
an expectant multitude. The proportions of the 
spacious church would have been magnified to the 
imagination by the solemn shadows of the Christ- 
* mas night. The altar and feretory was a perfect 
blaze of light, which only threw the nave into 
deeper darkness. For it is evident that in the 
disposition of the lights there was a settled purpose. 
Whilst the vast nave was left in comparative shade, 
the great crossing was brilliantly lit up, aud from 
the lantern a strong light was cast dowa upon the 
Rood with the attendant figures of Our Lady and 
St. John, an incomparable production of the same 
master Hugh, who had made the great brazen 
doors of the church. The intermediate choir was 
again but moderately lighted up, contrasting witli 
the brilliant illuminations of the altar and the place 
of the shrine beyond. 

The long matins were yet more magnificent in 
their ceremonial than had been the vespers. The 
closing responsory of each succeeding noctum was 
sung by an increasing number of coped cantors 
standing around the great antiphonal of prior 
Bmndish, whilst the magnwm mt/sterium, though 
song by only two, had a thrilling effect. For these 
two were the picked voices of the community, 
chosen because their clear and resonant tones would 
make the vaulting ring, and would penetrate to 
orery corner of the vast banlioa. 
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The close of each noctum was marked by the 
same elaborate ceremonial of censing as at vespers, 
and by the time the Te Deum was reached the whole 
church was filled with fragrant incense. During 
the singing of the hymn of praise the abbot and 
his numerous ministers went to vest for Mass, and 
at the close of matins the Holy Sacrifice began with 
the IntroibOy the Confiteor, and so on» as usuaL 

The Introit was sung by the precentor, the si^o- 
cantor, and four companions in copes, and, accord- 
ing to the practice at St. Edmundsbury, into the 
Kyrie was inserted the Bex clemens^ one of the 
two farsurx allowed by the old use of the house. 
The Gloria in excelsis^ as was then the custom on all 
principal feasts, was sung by the whole convent 
in a body ; and glorious indeed was the chant of 
such a number of trained voices, re-echoed by the 
vaulting of that mighty roof. 

The Prophecy was sung by two with well* 
according voices, and the Mass was followed by 
lauds, and only after this the community retired, 
if not to sleep, at least to rest, awaiting the sound 
of the big bell of the great tower, which it is the 
duty of the sacrist's servants to ring on this 
morning at the first streak of dawn. At this 
sound all went once more into the church to the 
Aurora Mass. 

The third Mass was preceded by procession, for 
which, while tierce was being sung, preparations 
were made. First walked the servers, carrying the 
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Holj water and two thuribles ; next, two cross- 
bearers in copes with two torch-bearers on either 
' side ; then the shriae with the Camisia of St. 
Edmund, borne hj two secular chaplains in albs and 
copes ; then three sub-deacona followed, of whom 
the middle one — the epistolar of the Mass — rever- 
ently bore the great Gospel Book, the sumptuous 
gift of abbot Samson, and the other two other 
" texts " of lesser price. Then walked three deacons 
carrying relics, the middle one — the gospeller — 
having the reliquary with Ave on the top. Last, in 
this first part of the great procession, walked a 
priest, a grave and ancient senior, carrying tiie arm 
of SL Edmund, and after him, two and two, in open 
ranks, followed the whole convent, whilst in their 
midst walked the precentor and the suocentor 
ruling the chant, the former with the seniors, the 
latter with the juniors. On this day the processioa 
was closed, after the two prelates in full pontificals, 
by the king clad in regal dress, followed by his 
court, and doubtless by some, if not all, of the scarlet- 
clothed burgesses of the town of Bury. 

In this wise they passed along the cloister, bythe 
marble effigy of Anselm, the first mitred abbot of 
the house, whose memory after three centuries was 
still fresh, and so by three sides of the cloister to 
the crypt, the entrance of which was from the 
eastern alley. This crypt, over a hundred feet 
loDg by almost as many broad, supported od 
tweDtj-foQT oolumns, and dedicated like that at 
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Canterbury to the Blessed Yirgin, extended under 
that part of the eastern limb of the church occupied 
by the shrine of St. Edmund. The procession 
entered it singing the responsory DescendU; the 
relics were placed on the altar, the ministers ranging 
themselves within the presbytery. When all had 
entered and had taken their places, the prior and 
sub-prior censed the altar and the dignitaries, and 
the thurifers the community. After a prose sung by 
six voices, and the prayer of the Station, the pro- 
cession returned through the cloister to the church, 
and there, singing the Sancta et Immaculata they 
entered the nave. A supreme moment this for the 
Bury people. Our imagination can well picture the 
eagerness with which they crowded round to look 
at the splendid pageant and to get a glimpse of 
their youthful monarch ; and the delay, necessitated 
by a second statio before the great cross in the 
rood loft, gave them time to satisfy their curiosity. 
Here the abbot intoned the anthem Hodie OhristuSf 
singing which the procession passed into the choir, 
where, to-day, as on all greater feasts, the relics were 
venerated by the convent. Then followed the Mass^ 
one part only of which need delay us here. To 
heighten the jubilant character of the sequence 
before the gospel, as was the practice on all 
principal feasts, it was prefaced by a peal from the 
great tower ; and so soon as the Mass was over the 
joy bells rang out again, whilst the king left the 
church. 
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VIL— The Cheistmsstide. 



After the religious celebration of the day, Henry 
returned to the palace and there held high festival 
such as Bury had never seen before. Oo Christmas 
Day, as on two or three other of the greater 
festivals of the year, it was the practice of the 
hoaae to invite all the dependents of the monastery 
of every grade to dinner. This crowd of guesba 
vaa distributed in accordance with their rank or 
character. Thus, all those who were connected 
directly with the service or the custody of the 
church itself and all that pertained to the church, 
dined with the community in the great refectory. 
The chief officers, the abbot's geDtlemen and yeo- 
meo, with other persons of credit and positioD, 
would dine with the abbot in his hall ; while, agaiD. 
the chief officials of the obedientiaries of the monas- 
tery, forty-eight in number, were accommodated in 
the guest-hall ; and so on with others of lesser 
degree down to the tumbroach and the disher. In 
this way, all connected with the abbey were ever 
reminded that they formed, with the monks them- 
selves, one great family — the family of St, Edmund 
— bound together by ties of interest and affection. 

But to-day there must naturally be some displace- 
ment when the king took the place of abbot and a 
kingly court had to be provided for. But Bury 
abbey was big enough, and its hospitality ample 
enoogb for all — the new gnesU and the old friends 
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also. The stores of plate which had accumulated 
were sufficient to supply the table even of a king, 
although abbot Curtejs had already sold much as 
superfluous. Abbot Thomas, for example, had 
alone given to the house IS large silver dishes, 18 
salts, 25 silver cups — of which 8 were gilt — 4 water 
pots, 3 bowls, and other pieces of plate, weighing in 
all over 105 pounds. 

Moreover, the establishment as a whole, in the 
number of persons who were engaged on some duty 
or other, was on such a scale as in these days it is 
difficult to realise. Every part of the complicated 
service was accurately mapped out, and for every 
piece of work there was a special servant or officer, 
whose duty and responsibility was clearly defined. 
Moreover, the housekeeping of a great abbey was 
continuous from year's end to year's end, and the 
house was always open and the family on the spot. 
Nothing strikes one more, in looking through the 
records of a complicated administration like this, 
than the way in which all needs were foreseen. 
Nothing is too small to escape attention, or too 
minute to bo left to the chance of accident, and 
nothing was left to be counted as anybody's busi- 
ness ; thus, on the one hand all knew for what 
they had to answer ; on the other if there were 
defaults the failure could be visited on the defaulter 
personally. 

Unfortunately, in this case we have not, as in so 
many others, the actual menu of the dinner, but on 
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the evidence of aimilar recorda it. may be safely 
asserted tliat each man was expected to do jtistice to 
tiie ample hospitality m a way alarming to us with 
our modem appetites. Fortunately, the hours were 
early, and all had time to prepare themselves for 
further functions, for in those days in matters of 
religious observance everyone was called upon to 
do his duty manfully. 

During the iirst portion of the king's stay, that is, 
ap to the Epiphany, he seems to have devoted him- 
self mainly to the solemn services of the season, and 
to have aiurendered himself to the life of the place 
in which he was stopping. Westminster was after 
all but a suburb of the capital, and life there was 
full of the interests and distractions of a town ; but at 
Edmundsbury there was no life but that of the 
Abbey and the country. The stay must accordingly 
have been in this sense a novelty to the young 
Sovereign. We will not weary our readers with 
more details of the church services, although they 
were marked in those days by aa ever-studied 
variety; one or two points, however, may be 
permitted as of interest in the present day. 

Thus, after the second vespers of Christmas the 
commemoration of St. Stephen was made with a 
degree of solemnity which is no longer observed. 
One of the deacons among the community, whose 
voice was most suitable, immediately after the 
Benedieamua of the vespers, assumed the preoentor'a 
oope, and with all the other deaocms of the hoote 
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vested in copes sang the antiphon of St Stepben, 
which was again followed by the whole Magnificat 
when the high altar, the relics and the altar in the 
choir were a second time censed by the prior and 
sub-prior. To the deacon-precentor was entrusted 
the ordering of all the office for St. Stephen's 
feast, and he had the satisfaction of inscribing the 
name of abbot, prior, sub-prior, and all the seniors 
of the house on the tabula to take the part he 
assigned to them in the services. Further, as an 
additional mark of honour, to the deacons were 
assigned the most precious copes and albs that the 
vestry could provide, and the deacon-precentor 
placed his companions in the highest places of the 
choir according to his discretion, and his assign- 
ment was law. 

The same ceremonial in all its fulness was observed 
after the vespers of St Stephen and St John the 
Evangelist; but on St John's day the whole office 
was taken by the elders among the priests. It is 
not too much to suppose that in the observances of 
the feast of Holy Innocents the little king would 
take a special interest. After St John's vespers 
were over, for the commemoration of the Innocents, 
a boy assumed the succentor's cope, and with his 
youthful companions, also vested, began the anti- 
phon, which was followed by Magnificat. 

The boy precentor and his companions ruled the 
feast to-day, as the deacons had done on St. 
Stephen's. They were not, however, left without 
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gaidance, for the precentor always accompanied 
them, although leaving to them the precedence ; 
and there waa this further difference, which tells a 
tale of the lessons taught in Burj school. To the 
precentor-deacon it fell to intone, in place of the 
abbot, the antiphon at Benetlietus and Magnificat, 
but for the boy on Holy Innocents' it wa3 prescribed 
that he should offer these antiphons to the abbot, 
who, if it so pleased him, should sign to the youth 
his permission to intone. Advantage waa taken of 
this day to introduce into the music the pleasing 
olteration of the treble of the boys, singing either 
alone or together, with the full chorus of the deeper 
voices of the monks. 

In this season too occurred the notable annirer- 
Baries of abbot Baldwin and abbot Samson. The 
character of these is sufficiently indicated by the 
well known verse current among the juniors in the 
Edmundsbury vestry — verses which the critic may 
possibly think halting and somewhat too familiar 
when applied to a person so remarkable ia his day 
as abbot Baldwin : — 

Baid cum thure cappat et Satmon poitulat abbot. 
Which in English is 

Bkld ftnd Bunson both reqoirs 

Copes, with inoeow set aflre. 

The Epiphany was marked by many compliments 

and, what is more solid, valuiible presents made 

by the abbot and convent to king and ooortiers. 

Tor the latter purpose the oommanity bad taxed 
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itself to the extent of £100, promising the abbot a 
proportion of such further expense as he should 
find it necessary to incur; and so, with twelfth 
night rejoicing was closed the celebration of this 
memorable Christmas-tide at Bury. 

VIII. — Royal Recbbation. 

** Changing and loving change is ever human 
nature/' so moralizes the monastic annalist. In 
plain words, the king had evidently had enough 
of church services, and the monks were not such as 
not fully to understand the feeling ; and were quite 
ready to provide even on the spot a pleasant change. 

Of course they would not have been happy until 
they had taken him to every nook and corner of their 
house and told him the story attached in their fond 
recollections to every building and adornment. It 
would not be difficult even at the present day to 
take a similar survey and to repeat much that the 
king must have heard; but we will spare the 
reader what perhaps the king himself found a little 
tedious. The interest displayed by these guides in 
their home affairs, however, had this advantage, that 
before long Henry knew the place well, and by the 
time Christmas was over he was quite at home 
at Edmundsbury. 

After the Epiphany celebrations he at once dis- 
pensed with the more ceremonious observances of 
the abbot's palace, and moved into the prior's house. 
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This, although a less splendid dwelling, had the 
advantage of a most pleasant site. One part of 
it, the work of prior John Goaford, was thrown 
across the running stream which passed through 
the monastic enclosure. In front stretched that 
which was the pride of the house — the vineyard, 
which bad been bought by abbot Samson for the 
recreation of the community, and on the beautifying 
of which successive generations had bestowed all 
their care. Fresh and aweet-smelling was the air 
which was wafted over it, says the chronicler of 
the house. Dom Thomas Rudham, a contemporary 
of prior John Gosford, had taken advantage of the 
ranning water of the river to fashion in this 
pleasant vineyard two lakes. And here the kingt 
as a step to further sport, could have the rather 
tame fun of watching the larderer and his men 
employ their " dragnet " and " trameyll," their 
" fleweB " and " bowenettes " to provide fish from 
the Btewa for the consumption of the convent, 
and seeing them choose the eels from the great 
perforated iron barrels where ihej were kept, just 
below the outshoot at Teynene. 

The great and Bumptuous wall of Dom Thomas did 
not prevent a viewof thefar-stretohing woods beyond, 
whilst the gates of the vineyard gave the bunting 
parties direct access to thenL So, very soon the 
king and his court were all engrossed in Qie 
healthy pastime of the chase, and great and note* 
vorthy in the *nnals of Edmondsbory waa the haTOO 
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made among the wolves and foxes by the royal 
party. 

As a relief from these exciting pleasures, Henry 
would very probably have had many a talk with the 
now aged Dom John Lydgate, at the time prior 
of Hatfield Broadoak, but whose heart was ever 
at Bury. Lydgate was the poet of his day, and 
now without a rival in England. His joumeyings 
through France and Italy, his acquaintance with 
the literature of the latter country especially, his 
love for youth, to whose education the best years 
of his life had been dedicated, the store of tales he 
had gathered alike in travel and in reading, his 
extraordinary mastery over his native tongue, all 
would combine to draw towards the aged monk the 
fresh and open mind of Henry. 

After a fortnight's stay in the prior's housey 
the king moved to the abbot's establishment at 
Elmswell, six miles off. This manor-place is 
situated in an exceedingly pleasant part of Suffolk 
on high ground. The air is fine and wholesome, 
the prospect beautiful and extensive. The house 
at this time was in excellent repair, the neighbour- 
hood thickly wooded, and abundant water near. 
Here was a change of sport, and the king and his 
companions varied their amusements between sedate 
attempts to catch the fish in the streams and the 
more lively recreation of hawking. All this, says 
the contemporary writer, they found most delightfbL 
And meanwhile the abbot had care to proYide 
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Henry and his courtiers, from the wide-spreading 
domains of the abbey, with swaos and pheasants 
and partridges and other game, and with pike and 
toothed eels and every sort of fish in abundance. 

On the vigil of the Purification, Henry returned 
to the palace at Bury to keep the festival. That over, 
he went back to Elmswell until Ash Wednesday 
ushered in the solemn season o£ Lent, when he came 
again to Bury to pass the holy time in the prior's 
house; whilst the great feast of Easter, with its 
rejoicing, no less secular than religious, was kept 
like Christmas at the palace. 

On Easter Tuesday two of the court accompanying 
the king, tiie Earl of "Warwick and his countess, 
were received into the fraternity of the house o£ 
St. Edmund. For those who do not understand the 
ancient and present Benedictine system of admission 
to such fraternity, it may be well to give a few 
words of esplanation. Such admissions to fraternity, 
which date from almost the earliest days, differ from 
the Third Orders, which had their rise in the thirteenth 
century, mainly in this, that the bond of union 
was not to the order, bat to the particular house to 
which the individual admitted henceforth stood in a 
distinct and personal relation. On the one band he 
received a share in the prayers and good works of 
(be monastery, and on the other he made its 
interests his own. In a word he became to a certain 
, extent one with the actual members of the monastio 
family in which be was admitted to fratemitj. 
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The example of the Earl of Warwick was soon 
followed by others of the king*s followers, and as 
the time of Henry's departure drew near it came 
to the minds of many that they could not leave 
Edmundsbury and the friends there made without 
the special tie implied by enrolment in the family o£ 
St. Edmund. Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, the 
king's uncle, who was already a confrater of the 
St. Alban's monks, made his petition and others 
with him. This was granted, and they all received 
the fraternity of St. Edmundsbury. But Henry 
himself would not be left behind, and determined to 
sue for the like privilege. First he prostrated him* 
self before the shrine of the Saint, and then, 
followed by the Duke of Gloucester and the other 
nobles, he went into the chapter house and sent to 
inform the abbot of his desire. Abbot Curteys and 
the whole convent at once came to chapter and 
granted the pious petition of the young king; he 
was admitted with all the solemnity usual on such 
occasions, and he and all the new confratres received 
the kiss of peace. 

Then the Duke of Gloucester, kneeling, begged 
the king to thank the abbot for all his kindness, 
and Henry, taking the prelate by the hand glee- 
fully and gladly thanked him again and again, 
and bidding farewell to all the community there 
assembled, he affectionately commended himself 
and all his to God, St. Edmund, and to the fervent 
prayers of the abbot and his brethren. 
17 
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Ooce more the kiog and all his train passed out 
of the abbey precincts amidst, we cannot doubt, the 
ftcclamations of the crowd assembled. Once more 
to do honour to him the fire hundred good and true 
men of Bury would have donned their scarlet robes 
and their red cloth gowns with blood-coloured 
hoods and conducted him the first stage on his way 
to London to take up again the business of a life, 
which as the years passed on was to be one of grow- 
ing anxiety and trouble, until in bitterness of soul, 
once' more at Bury, he should exclaim : 

For in the shade of death I shall find joy ; 
In life, but double death now Gloater's dead. 

The Tifiit of Henry YI. to St. Edmundsbury for 
the Christmas-tide of 1433-4, which we hare at* 
tempted to describe, seems more like a joomey to 
dreamland, so changed is all the world. Of 
Edmundsbury itself and all its glories scarcely one 
Btone remains upon another. But of this riait one 
special memorial is left. It is a book of teo shown as 
one of the treasures of the national library at the 
Uuseum, and is the copy of the poet Lydgate's life 
of St. Edmund, which was not only written as a 
memento of this royal visit, but is the identical 
volume presented by the author to king Henry. 
The illustrations from this precious manuscript have 
beoome familiar to others besides the antiquary. 
^w many are there, we wonder, of those who have 
'' examined this volume, and turned over its pagWf 
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who have ever realised the oiroumstanoes in which 
it had its origin ? But it remains a witness of the 
life that indeed is past and gone, but whidh was 
once as real and as absorbing as our own. 



VIIT. 

THE CANTERBURY CLAUSTRAL 

SCHOOL IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY.' 



"VT EDI^VAL education is a subject about whicb 
■^"-■- much bas been written, but about which, it 
niuat be cocfesBed, we remain very much in the 
dark. Those who hare not made the attempt would 
hardly believe how difficult it is to obtain any reli- 
able infoi-mation as to pre- Reformation schools in 
England. Still more impossible is it to find tiie 
book which gives any account of what may be 
called scholastic " manners and customs," whether in 
cathedral, monastic or grammar schools. There are 
many works, it ia true, which deal professedly with 
this matter of ancient education ; but, for the most 
part, they quickly land the unwary reader in some 
abstruBe and interminable discussion concerning the 
(nrtum and quadrivium. To some, I know, it may 
appear a matter of oonsiderable importance to deter- 
mine whether grammar, rhetoric and logic formed 

tm, TttL X., p, 81, M9f. 
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the basis of the education bestowed upon our 
English youth some centuries ago, or whether this 
apparently somewhat eccentric elementary course 
was supplemented by the more enlightened and 
equally curious higher course of the qiuidrivium^ 
consisting of arithmetic, music, geometry, and 
astronomy. To me — I confess it with a feeling that 
I may be lowering myself in the estimation of mj 
learned readers — the whole subject, when thus con- 
fined to this narrow horizon, has the most depress- 
ing effect. It results in no mental picture whatsoever 
of the educational methods pursued by our national 
forefathers. What I should like to know, and what 
I never can find any writer to tell me, is something 
about the conditions under which our medisBvid 
ancestors learnt and their masters taught ; and it is 
in the hope that others besides myself are more 
interested in trying to realise the actual working of 
the old school, in picturing the student at his task 
and the pedagogue in the act of teaching, than in 
exploring this irivium and qvxidHvium desert, that 
I here put on paper some thoughts suggested hj 
the examination of a monastic lesson book of. the 
fifteenth century. 

Before, however, entering on this, I would ask 
my readers to imderstand the material conditions 
imder which this book was really used. The 
monastic school-room was the cloistior of the monas- 
tery, or rather ooe portion of it. '' On coming out 
from the morning chapter,'' says the oustumaiy of 
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St. Mary's, York, "let the brethren sit in the 
cloister. . . In one part, whore the Abbot is, or 
be wbo takes bis place, those come whose business 
it is to speak to bim." The others were to attend 
to their tasks and reading, whilst the officials and 
seniors were discussing with tbeir abbot the neces- 
sary bnsinesa of the bouse. In the western walk of 
the cloister, the junior brethren, wbo had finished 
tbeir studies, bad spiritual conference with at least 
one of the superiors. Directly opposite, in the 
eastern part of the quadrangle, the novices and the 
junior monks wbo were still students, or, as the 
Rule says, were " adhuc in custodia," sat at tbeir 
books and were taught the observances of regular 
life^"the disciples asking tbeir masters about 
things they did not know ; the masters inatracting 
tbeir pupils, and above all teaching them to master 
the nUe of St. Benedict.'* 

At Westminster, the abbot, " as bis dignity de- 
mands," says the custumary of Westminster, sat 
at the top of the eastern part of the cloister. The 
prior took the first place on the north, next to 
the door of the church, and the rest of the monks 
sat according to their seoiority after him. The 
veetern walk was sacred to the novices, whose 
master took the first place, with the youngest 
nearest to him. Their method of sitting was 
peculiar: they were placed one behind the other, 
BO that the hoe of one looked on tiie back of 
hU neighbour. And this was always the oue^ 
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except when there was general oonversation in 
the cloister. The onlj fixed seats were those of 
the abbot, prior and master of novices; the rest 
were placed according to the disposition of the 
prior, sub-prior, or novice master, to whom the care 
and due order of the cloister were specially com- 
mitted. There, in the morning after the chapter, 
and at other intervals during the day, the novices 
attended to their tasks and one by one took their 
books to their master, who either heard their read- 
ing himself or sent them to some other senior for 
help or instruction. Such was the practice at St. 
Peter's abbey. 

We who see the cold, deserted and damp-stained 
cloisters of Westminster at the present time may 
well feel a difficulty in bringing to mind a picture of 
the busy scene which was enacted there, day after 
day, for centuries. The four cloisters, there as in 
every other abbey in Catholic England, formed the 
work-room of the inmates. There the chief business 
of the house was transacted, and the estates by which 
it was supported were managed by the superior 
and his officials. There the older monks laboured 
at the tasks appointed to them, or discussed ques- 
tions relating to ecclesiastical learning and regular 
observance ; and there the younger members toiled 
under the eye of their master and his assistants at 
their daily lessons. Cold and uncomfortable enough 
must that cloister life have been there in the doll 
days of our northern^ winter before hot-water pipes 
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and Buchlike luxuries of modern life were invented, 
in spite of the Bkin-lined almuces, and notwitH- 
fitandiag the thick carpet of haj, which the sacrist 
had thrice a year to find for the cloisters and the 
church of Westminster, brom the farm at Kilbum. 
How the hand could have held the pen and wintten 
so neatly and so regularly, or have used the pencil 
and brush so cleverly ; or how the somewhat thick 
wits of our ancestors could continue to work at 
their daily lesson through the long winter months, 
quite passes our comprehension. But this we 
know, that somehow or other they did manage to do 
BO ; and although the rush of modem life was little 
dreamt of in the cloisters of mediceval England, 
still daily progress was made in spite o£ all those 
drawbacks, which would simply paralyse ^ efforts 
of the modern mook, and the pampered nineteenth 
century school-boy. In some places, it is true, as 
- in northern Durham, screen-work divisionB appear 
to have been devised to somewhat shelter the student 
and the scribe from the sharper draughts whioh 
wandered round the vaulted cloisters. For does 
not the ever-delightful " Bites of Durham " a&y 
that in the " cloister there were carrels fynelj 
wainsootted and verie close, all but the forepart, 
which had carved worke to give light in at Uieir 
carrel doores, and on every carrel was a deske to 
lye their bookes on, and the carrel was no greater 
\ than from one stanchell (central bar) of the window 
to another." And for the me of the younger 
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monks and novices the same writer tells us that 
** over against the said treasuiy door was a fair state 
of wainscott where the novices were taught^ and the 
master of the novices had a prettj seat of wainacott 
adjoining to the south side of the treasury door 
over against the state where the novices sate, and 
there he taught the novices both forenoon and after- 
noon. No strangers or other persons were suffered 
to molest or trouble the said novices or monks in 
their carrels while they were at their books within 
the cloister. For to that purpose there was a porter 
appointed to keep the cloister door/' But at 
southern Westminster (according to Abbot Ware's 
Constitutions) 9 and we may suspect in most of our 
monastic houses, there were only very few of these 
sheltered carrels, designed for those who had special 
and constant business to transact within the cloister.^ 
So much for the schoolhouse where lessons of all 
sorts were learnt — a very important matter to bear 
in mind when estimating the results obtained. One 

' The earlier and parer form of Uie Wettminater Cnatomt, wriU«n 
ont with adaptationa for St. Augoitine'a, Canterbuy, oontaiiMd in 
Cotton MS, FatutiDa, o. xiL, thna apeaka of tbeaa earrela: *•!>• 
karulia in dauatro habendia banc oonaiderationem habaite d«bani 
qnibna committitnr danatri tntela, nt Tidelioet oeleiAriuii aau alii 
fratrea qui raro in olaoatio reaident auaa karalaa in olaoatro aoa 
habeant; aed neque aliqui fratrea niai in aexibendo Tel illaminaiido, 
aut tantom notando commonitati ant etiam aibimet ipiia profiotre 
aoiant.** (MS. Cott. Fanat, c. zil, f. 96.) What la oall«d abboi 
Ware'a Conauetndinary of Weatminater (alao a Cotton MS., Olho «• 
zi.) ia a rifaedmtnio of thia earlier oompilation— >a compilatioa, b« b 
aaid, bj no meana repreaentatiTo of Engliah monaatioiim ; ito oiigiB 
can be not obaourel/ diacened. 
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medisBTal aid to toarniDg should not be orerlooked. 
Although we in this more enlightened age have 
learnt to scout the notioa that wits are stimulated 
by whippings, the rod was ever held in mediEeval 
philosophjr to be the readiest and surest method of 
imparting wisdom. The ideal pedagogue is alwajs 
represented with birch and cane ready to help his 
stumbling scholar over a difficulty with a well-timed 
castigation. By master — and, be it added, by his 
pupil too — the discipline of the rod appears to have 
been accepted as the ineritable, if somewhat painful, 
accompaniment of scholastic exercises. In all 
places of learning, from the grammar school to the 
monastic cloister, every scholar, from the plough- 
boy to the tonsured monk, accepted the iaentabte, 
administered either coram publico, as an encourage- 
ment to the others, or in the somewhat more eacred 
seclusion of the daily chapter. So true is this that 
the very term baculariua (now the proud title of a 
finished student at the University) is aaid to be 
derived from the dignity of deputy-beater, or 
wielder of the stick, conferred only on those who 
had passed through their course, and who were thus 
considered sufficiently advanced to stftnulate ^e 
younger generation, under the eye of the master, 
with healthful stripes.* 

> W* akoDld budlj pwtwp* tM iBoUnad to oooot tlM Mood wUpping 
«( boja uMDg tba works of jAutf. It wh howmr MMMtinat m 
•oeoutod in tU HMdiana (Uyi. lliw, !■ • book nUtlaf tha taindM 
c( 8*. Enoawald, tben Bsj U iMBd tks atoTX of ft bar froB St. Pul'i 
wh«el tjiMt tct pfoUMkM to (h« Sdal'i •kiiM is tU LoadoB 
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One other matter of great importance must be 
named in this connection. We, who have known 
the paths of learning since they have been made 
plain and smooth by every variety of printed manual 
and carefully-planned table, can hardly realise the 
time when these things were not. In the days when 
schemes for the easy learning of cases and of 
genders were undreamt of, and before Thomas 
Kerchever Arnold had set Balbus to build his 
wall through every mood and tense, so that in 
following his actions the youth of England might 
acquire the rudiments of the Latin tongue, the 
royal road was broken with many pitfalls for 
the unwary. Books were few and precious, and 
the student's grammar and dictionary, instead 
of being acquired by the expenditure of a few 
parental shillings, had to be laboriously tran- 
scribed from the dictation of a master. Such a 
thing as a whole treatise of grammar, even as the 
common property of a school, seems to have been 
rare enough. Thus in the fourteenth century it is 
recorded as a matter of note that at the grammar 
school supported by the funds of the almoner of St. 
Albans, an old tome was discovered in a box. It 
turned out to be a copy of Priscian's De arte 
grammatical and with great ceremony and under the 

cathednL The anecdote begins thna : ** Fuit itaqao in Dootozit 
Gentiom familia Londonise (St. Paol's school) didascalns quidaa 
nomine Elwinns, moribos bonis insignis et mrtabos, qoi vnUr ctfisra 
pietatU opera pueroram disciplinis Tigilantiiiinain impendtre eima 
BOlitns fait.** (Hearne, LOand'i CoUtcUuma, L, SL) 
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safeguard of Btriogeot precautions (tbe scboolmaster 
being bound to find security for its safe custody), 
it was banded over to him for the boys to examine 
wben they Uked. How precious theae books, oven 
Bach as were in the bands of students, were esteemed 
in those days may be learnt from tbe treatise on 
books composed by Richard of Bury, bishop of 
Durham, in the fourteenth century. Tbe seven- 
teenth chapter of the Philobibhn is so very much 
to tbe point that I quote freely from it. 

It is entitled, "Of handling books in a cleanly 
manner and keeping them in order." " We bold," 
be says, " that it is expedient to exhort students 
apoQ various Begligenoies which can be avoided, but 
which are wonderfully injurious to books. 

" In tbe first place, then, let there be a matore 
decorum in opening and closing of volumes, that 
they may neither be unclasped with precipitous 
haste, nor thrown aside after inspection without 
being duly closed, for it is necessary that s book 
should be much more carefully preserved than a 
shoe. But school folks are in general perrersely 
educated, and if not restrained by the role of their 
saperiors, are pufied up with infinite absurdities; 
they act with petulance, swell with presumptioa, 
judge of everything with certainty, and are anex- 
perienced in anything. 

" You will perhaps see a stiff necked youth lounging 

. sluggishly in his study, while the frost pinches him 

in the winter time. For such a one I would cub- 
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stitute a cobbler's apron in the place of his book. 
He has a nail like a giant's» with which he points oat 
the place of any pleasant subject. He distribates 
innumerable straws in various places, with the ends 
in sight, that he may recall by the mark what his 
memory cannot retain. These straws, which the 
stomach of the book never digests, and which 
nobody takes out, at first distend the book from its 
accustomed closure, and being carelessly left to 
oblivion, at last become putrid. He is not ashamed 
to eat fruit and cheese over an open book, and to 
transfer his empty cup from side to side upon it ; 
and because he has not his alms-bag at hand he 
leaves the rest of the fragments in his books. • • 
What is worse, he next reclines with his elbows on 
the book, and by a short study invites a long nap ; 
and by way of repairing the wrinkles he twists back 
the margins of the leaves, to the no small detriment 
of the volume. He goes out in the rain and returns ; 
and now flowers make their appearance upon our 
soil. Then the scholar we are describing, the 
neglecter rather than the inspector of books, stofb 
his volume with firstling violets, roses, and quadri- 
foils. He will next apply his wet hands to turning 
over the volumes, then beat the white parchment aU 
over with his dusty gloves, or hunt over the pages, 
line by line, with his fore finger covered with dusty 
leather. 

** But impudent boys are to be specially restrained 
from meddling with books, who, when they 
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learning to draw the forms of letters, if the copies 
of the most beautiful books are allowed them, begin 
to become incongruous annotators, and wherever 
they perceive the broadest margin about the text 
they furnish it with a hideous alphabet, or their 
nnchastened pen immediately presumes to draw any 
other frivolous thing whatever that occurs to their 
imagination. There the latinist, there the sophist, 
there every sort of unlearned scribe tries the good- 
ness of his pen. 

"Our Saviour, by His own example, precludes 
all unseemly negligence in the treatment of the 
books, ns we read in Luke iv., for when He had 
read over the Scriptural prophecy written about 
Himself ia a book delivered to Him, He did not 
return it to the minister till He had first closed it 
with His most holy hands ; by which aot stadente 
are most clearly taught that they ought not in the 
smallest degree whatever be negligent about the 
custody of books." 

So much about the general conditions of school 
life in the middle ages. I now ask leave to intro- 
duca to the reader a monastic schoolboy dwelling 
in the cloisters at Christ Church, Canterbury, in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century. His name is 
William Ingramm, as in defianoe of good Biohard of 
Bury's advice, he has scribbled it on many a paf^ 
of Us lesson book. I may be permitted to remark 
that it ia a fortonate thing that there were some 
bojrs who would " try their pens " and " draw their 
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monstrous alphabets " on the margin of their books, 
for all the bishop could say. It is by these boyish 
tricks that we have learnt much of what we know 
about these old world students. And so far as this 
class of book goes, it is the student, not his mana- 
script, that we prefer to know about. 

My acquaintance with my Benedictine ancestor at 
Canterbury is entirely due to the delightful way he 
has of illustrating his course of studies. By this I 
mean ** illustration " in its literary rather than its 
pictorial sense. Of pictures, if they may be digni- 
fied bv such a name, there are but two. One 
represents an animal with two legs and a very curly 
tail, which, according to some interpreters of 
mediaaval drawings, should be taken as an accurate 
likeness of a Canterbury dog of that period; the 
other I have little hesitation in pronouncing to be 
a rude drawing, in both senses, of the monastic 
teacher. 

Below these rough sketches are five lines telling 
how the book belonged to Dom William Ingram, 
monk of Christ Church, Canterbury, as " Reginald 
Goldstone, monk of the said Church of Canterbury 
and his senior testifies." Of the former, William 
Ingram, I am sorry to. say that all I know, except 
what this book tells us, is that his name is inscribed 
in another Canterbury book — a most wonderful 
psalter — as its possessor, and that the name of 
" WiUmus Ingram^ frater noster,*^ is entered in the 
Canterbury obit book (Arund. MS. 68, f. 38), on the 
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Ides of AnguBt, and in a hand which, judged bj 
other entries, was written abont the beginning of 
the Bixteentb century. This and the fact that he is 
not described as being either in priest's or deacon's 
orders would lead us to suppose that his name was 
added to the great roll of the majority when he waa 
but a young man. " Those whom the gods love die 
young," we are told, and William Ingram informs us 
several times in his lesson book that : " Ego sum 
puer bonus quern Deus amat." Reginald Croldstone 
was probably a relation of a prior of that name 
who ruled over the Canterbury priory at that time, 
and the same who in 1480 signs himself in a letter 
to the prior as " your ohaplayn " {Litt. OaiU. III., 
pp. 304-6). 

The lessoD-book I am now to describe is a stout 
qnarto of about 220 folios of paper. The first 
portion consists of what we should call a dictionary, 
or what was then known as a nominate. There is 
nothing remarkable about this, except that it is 
diflerent from any printed in Wright's volume of 
tnediseval vocabularies. Following on this, and 
filling about 30 folios, is the elementary grammar. 
The ground-work, of oourse, of all school learning 
was the knowledge of the LaUn language, and 
the first tasks set to beginners were easy lessons 
in grammar, the learning of words and their 
declensions and the praotioe of turning sentenoes of 
English into Latin for the purpose of Latin oon- 
Tersations. FandameDtally aHi these first gnunman 




^ASea. 
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were the same and generally known as the Danat, 
from Donatus a celebrated grammarian, who lived 
in Rome in a.d. 354, and was the preceptor of St. 
Jerome. A traditional peculiarity of this grammar 
is the collection of all the words of one sigiiifii 
tion together : thus we have 

Hoc Mare is. 

Hoc Equor is. 

Hie Pelagus gi. 

Hoc Salum i. 

Hoc Amphitritus is. 

Hie Pons tis. 

This portion of the book is dosed with one of 
those pious rhyming prayers that so clearly reroal 
the influence of religious thought and practice over 
even the ordinary actions and labours of life : a fact 
which is patent in every book, or we might almost 
say in every documenti of those ages. The linea 
run: — 

** Presens huic operi sit gratia neumatis almi 

Ut det scriptor/ \po8t mortem gaudia ce / 

Deo gratias/* 
which in English is : — 

'* May the grace of the loving Spirit of Gk>d be 
present to the work. 

*' I beg the reader with faithful prayer to ask of 
Christ that He would grant the writer after death 
the joys of heaven. To Qod be thankfulness.** 
18 



Mando lecto Ny ./Xpum roget ore fide 
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One might illustrate this beautiful practice of 
jotting down little ejaculatory prayers in copj books 
of thia sort to almost an/ extent. Thus in the 
Museum we find a lesson book of about the same 
date as this Canterbury one, which belonged to a 
certain *' John Jones." On the top of many leaves 
is the prayer, "Jesus mercy, Ladi helpe." In the 
same book, before a scries of questions and answers 
on the verb anm, we find, "Oh Ladi, helpe me in 
ye beginning." This prayer for a blessing at the 
commencement of a work is very common. 

At the risk of wearying my readers I cannot 
refrnin from quoting one petition of the kind some* 
what more lengthy, printed by Caxtoo. The book 
in which this is found is a translation of Bartholo* 
meos, dt Proprietatibun rerum, and on .the back of 
the title are the following verses : — 

*' In nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritos Sancti. 
Amen. Adsit principio Sancta Maria meo." 

" CrosB waB made all of r«d 
In the beginnmg of my boke 
That is cdled Ood me aped 
In the first lesson that I toke. 
Then I lemed a and b. 
And other letters hj har namai ; 
Bat alwaye Qoi ipede me 
Thought me aedefoll in all garnet. 
If I played in telde other medee, 
Btjlle <^er wythe noyi ; 
I prayed helpe in all my dedea 
Of him that deyed upon the oroya. 
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Now divers playes in his name 

I shall lette passe forth and fare, 

And aventare to play oo long game. 

Also I shall spare 

Wodes, medes and feldes, 

Places that I have played inne, 

And in his name that all things weldes 

This game I shall begynne. 

And pray help, coanseyle, and rede 

To me, that he wolde sonde, 

And this game role and lede 

And bring it to a good ende." 

Even the lessons very often are conceiyed in the 
same spirit. Thus, John Jones is asked to translate 
and parse such sentences as this : ** Ego snm 
creatura Dei creatoris mei." And even the boyish 
relaxations of our friend John are indications of the 
same. 

He writes, for example, in one place : — 



" Qui Bcripsit scripta sua dextra sit benedicta 
Qui scripsit scrape away non possum scribere aU daye j 
Qui scripsit certe Johannes vocatur aperte • 

Qui legit emendat scriptorem non reprehendat." 

To return, however, to our young Canterbury 
monk. The elementary Latin grammar is followed 
by some apparently miscellaneous notes on religious 
subjects. The seven gifts of the Holy Spirit are 
explained, and Scriptural authorities are quoted for 
the due observance of the Sabbath day. One piece 
of information on a liturgical point may be recorded^ 
not as possessing much authority, but as a ooricsifey. 
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Our student answers the question, " Why is the pax 
not given in Mass for the dead ?" by stating that 
this is because we are in doubt whether the departed 
are in the peace of eternity or not. 

Our Bcholastic, after devoting two leaves of his 
copy book to these notes, resumea his studies of the 
Latin language, and turns his attention to a series 
of words, the meaning of which, together with the 
gender of each, is expressed in some' rhyming 
sentences. The following examples are taken at 
random : — 

" Heo tibe& (or a leg 
Hoc ovum far a nego 
Heo Uuguetft (or U^." 
or: — 

" CKoto-Cantas (or to sing 
Pulso-Pulsas (or U> ryog 
Hio rex (or a king." 
or again : — 

" Hio urciaB (or a pote 
Hoc alapft (or & knooh 
Heo oachinUio (or a mok." 

After treating of adverbs and prepoaitionB, and 
giving, in the catechetical form, some short ez> 
planations of Holy Scripture, followed directly by 
roles for the use of the verb turn, our student 
devotes some 30 folios to bis Ijatin exercises. These 
mostly oonsist of simple sentenceiB or of proverbs and 
■noh like old saws io English, followed by the traas- 
ImUoD of them into Latin. Some of the proverbs 
ws recognise aa old frieods in still older dresses ; 
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others strike me as being new, or, I should rather 
say, very old wise sayings, so old that they have 
not survived to our days. As instances of the sen- 
tences, we may take : " John, y* leming of grammar 
long lyeing in bed little shall profit " — " My father 
for to be beatyn woe is me beholding his bloody 
body " — ** Pilgryms are gone to Canturbery to 
worship y* Shrine of Seynt Thomas " — " I and 
thou Robert shall gather grapes in the yerd" — 
*'A sodear fighting at Pomfret was I'ewarded in 
France for his doghty dedys.** 

The proverbs are of more interest, but I merely 
note the following : — " He that wyl not when he 
may, he shall not when he would "— " When the 
gam is beat it is tyme to rest " — " Ther is no man so 
shrewd as a beggar made a lord" — "Better is a 
bird in hand than four out " — " It is evil to tech an 
old doge curtesi " — " It is a hard batel where no 
man skapis " — ** The blynde eateth many a flye ** — 
" A piper laketh much that laketh his over lip *•— 
"When the foot warmeth ye sho harmeth" — 
" It is better late than nevyre " — " The brent 
hound dreadeth the fyre." 

We come now to an interesting part of this very 
instructive study book. It is a set of lines, some 
150 in number, designed to teach the young monk 
the manners and behaviour fitting in one who wears 
the habit of St. Benedict It is evidently of the 
same character as the lines known as Stana puer ad 
menaam, or those attributed to Lydgate, the monk 
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o£ Bury, known in their EngliRb dress as "the 
Book of Curtesie," both of which are printed in the 
" Babees Book " of the Early English Text Society. 
It would be expecting too much from anyone to 
ask him to read this tract on mediseval manners, 
or even an English translation which I had at- 
tempted; but a few indications of the teaching 
given may perhaps be permitted. The young monk 
is to kneel when answering the abbot, not to take 
a seat unasked, not to loll against the wall, nor 
fidget with things within reach of his fingers. He 
is not to scratch himself — probably a more difficult 
matter of Belf- restraint than it may appear, in the 
days of woollen clothing and hay carpets — nor must 
he cross his legs like a tailor. He is to give place 
to bis seniors, remembering that honour paid to 
others is honour given to God. He is not to inter- 
rupt conversation nor to laugh or shout aloud, ever 
remembering that a man without manners is rightly 
called a clown. Criticism and mockery of others 
are to be avoided as a habit wrong in itself and 
leading to a foolish manner of looking down on all 
but self. Thanks are to be given for every act of 
kindness or word of praise. 

After these general rules for good manners the 
tract goes on to speak specially of ^e daily life. 
The youthful monk is bidden to wash his hands 
before his meals, to keep his knife sharp and clean, 
and say his grace. If talking is permitted in the 
hostel, he must speak in Latin, not in English, 
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must avoid idle tales, and when the Bible or other 
book is being read he mast attend. He is not to 
seize upon the vegetables ; not to use his own spoon 
in the common dish; not to lean upon the table; 
not to cut or dirty the table cloth ; not to pick his 
teeth in public, as it is not gentlemanly to let his 
jaws be seen. Further, he is not to use his knife to 
carry the gravy to his mouth, but to help others, as 
only the ill-mannered and clowns take everything 
for themselves. He is to wipe his knife before he 
cuts the common cheese, and not to taste first 
whether it be good enough for him. Finally, his 
meal ended, he is to clean his knife and cover it 
with his napkin. Special care is enjoined of all 
the lights, in view of fire, and he is admonished of 
the necessity for seeing them properly extinguished. 
The tract then goes on to direct that in school 
time English is never to be spoken, and that the 
student do diligently write in his book what has 
been taught him. If anyone come to call him 
whilst lessons are going on, he is never to leave 
without his master's permission, no matter who it 
is that bids him come, and while being taught he 
is to be quiet, and not to fidget or sniS so as to 
disturb the class. 

About sixty folios of our young monk's book are 
now devoted to the grammatical treatise of *' Ebrard 
the Grecian,'* whose syntax was so very generally 
used in the middle ages, and who apparently was an 
inhabitant of Bethune, in Artois, about the close of 
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the twelfth century. Finally, the last portion is 
occQpied with William Ingram's copy book proper, 
and is a revelation of the raethods by which caligraphy 
was taught to young aspirants to a place in the 
monastic scriptorium. There are pages devoted to the 
letters small and capital, to a series of proper names, 
days of the week, and to the titles of the months. 
The copies proper are verses or sentences, generally 
consisting of four lines, beginning with the various 
letters of the alphabet, which have been written out 
in the hand of the master. The initial letter is 
generally quite a study in the art of flourishing.' 
Below this comp the various attempts of the 
student to imitate the master's copy. Here and 
there one may see marks set uodemeatli a word 
vbioh has been badly written, and then the special 
word is practised in the margin. For example, in 
the first copy the word ekaos had to be written. In 
the first attempt this is badly done; it is underscored 
and we find it practised five or six times in the 
margin. In those days, as in ours, the copies 
chosen were apparently of a decidedly bombastic 

■ TUa ut wu much eile«m«d in th« middle tgm. A onrioai ud 
intcrcsUog exuiipla of thu m«f b« hen gireo. In 1469, > monk of 
WMtminttcT, nkai«d Edvwd Botiller, obulDtd pamuMion of Ua 
kbbot, Johd Eitnay, to be tnnefcmd from WcMaiiutar to lk« 
ClnoiM Prior; of Weolook. On 9tli Apnl the abboi gin* Urn Ue 
" dinniMian nader eeale, ' uid a letter of rMomiiieudatiOD to Wenloek. 
I> the eoone of bU letter be ht« : " Tbe une Edwaid h>tlt eon- 
pctant lerniiig ud nnderatandTiig, mnd OU ayng botb pl*JB eoa( Md 
prikkad Mag, aad tleo a fill* writer, • Aoii*b«r ud MOar «f C^hal 
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and priggish character. Somehow I suppose this 
" Honesty-is- the-best-policy ** kind of copy has been 
found by generations of writing masters to be the 
best I will take one example of a copy set to 
William Ingram: — 

" Est melior probitas quam nullo sangoine olarat 
Quam sit nobilitas que probitate oaret. 
Nobilitas morum plus omat quam geniiomm ; 
Nod eget exterius qui moribos intos habimdat/' 

One could easily imagine a nineteenth oentary 
writing master setting his pupils its English counter- 
part: — 

Uprightness of life with ignoble blood is to be esteemed 

before nobility without honour. 
A nobility of morals is a greater glory than a nobility of 

forefathers. 
He whose life is right does not need the external glory of 

noble blood. 

The jottings on the margin of this portion of the 
instructive study book may be noted in passing. 
William Ingram, of course, tries his name in many 
places, both in his native tongue and in the Latin 
version. On one page we can recognise that his 
native tongue has been exercised over a blot or two 
in the approved boy fashion. A curious note finds 
a place on folio 210* : — 

** Memorandum that William Ingram oeth the 
Mastir for ij pennes knyvys and papir/* 
and at another folio, like a bad workman, our 
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youthful monk complains of his tools, in the follow- 
ing rhjme : — 

" Est mala, soriptura quia penna noD fui't dnra" 
(The wriCiQg is bad for a soft peo I had) ; 

over against which complaint a wag has written : 

" Pennaiioii valet dixit ille qui scribore nescit " 
CTis surely the pen, say all ill-nriliDg men). 

I may perhaps be allowed here to make a slighb 
digression, in order to give a sample of a draft-Iettor 
written by a young monk of Canterbury about 1630, 
almost on the very eve of the dissolution. It is 
taken from a bundle of such drafts in the library of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, and is one of three 
transcripts I owe to the kindness of Dr. Sheppard. 
The mother of the young writer had apparently just 
died, and he drafts the following to his father: — 
"(God rest) her BOwl and send her aowle good 
raligioD, and I send you knowlegg of the great 
benefyte that my mother hathe by the relygion of 
this place. Sche ys nowe Buster of our chapter and 
her name schall (be read out) and her sowle to be 
prayed for yeraly as long as ower ohnrch doothe 
stand (and her) name schall be sent to every 
relygyous place monastic, as to monks and nonnes 
and her name shall be read andjohe shall be prayed 
for." 

" An other oawse of my wrytyng it ys of the 
joyfoll tydyngs of my brother's marryage; the 
which ys a thynge that dothe please me lyght (well). 
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He bathe an honest young womi^n of her and I trust 
they wyll do well. (I pray Almygty Grod to send 
them joye of it.) 

" An other cawse of my wrytyng ys to bring to 
youre knowledge of syngyng of my first masse yf it 
do please Almyghty God. ... I beseech you 
to be good father unto me at that season and help 
me. It will be a grete koste unto me for I must pay 

for bread for dry that doth belong to yt. And yf 

yt do please God that I may live it shall be a great 
gladness and a great comfortte to you, to me and to 
everyone of my brethren. Then I, which am but a 
wretche and a synner and unworthye, shall have 
autoryte and full power with my vyle hondys to 
handle the verray (flesh) of Jesu Crist, also yt ys 
soche an hye oSyce that yt must be done with 
moche reverence, grate perfection and with great 
cleanness. Therefore yt behoves me to do some 
kost upon raiment, also that I maye do that same 
hye oSyce with reverence and cleanness in honesty 
as (far) as I can do y^ yt may be to (the honour of 
God) and to the salvacyon of my soul. And God 
knoweth y^ I have (great need to do) as I thynke 
that I shall do and therefore I beseech you to help 
me at that tyme so that you do not hurte yourself. 
For if yt (was) to your hurte suerly you myghte 
saye that I were an unkind son, the which you shall 
never fynde in me as longe as I do live. 

** Also I desyre you to have me commendyd to my 
ij brethren and to my new suster and to all other. 
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So no more to you at thjs tjme ; but I wisb you 
hartely (farewell, begging) you also of your dayly 
blessyng, and su I betalce you to God who (watches 
over us all)." 

In conclusion, I would note that obviously books 
such as the one I have tried to describe must have 
been rare, and would probably have been handed on 
from one generation of schoolboys to another. It 
is ofteu possible to trace the descent by the names 
of the various owners found inscribed in the pages. 
Of course when William Ingram was drawing up 
his study book the art of printing was already well 
established, and we cannot expect to find many 
possessors subsequent to the first owner. There is, 
however, one name written at folio 208, and it makes 
us ask ourselves, " Could he have been a boy at 
Canterbury in his early days P " It would be 
interesting to know, for the name is none other than 
that of *' Reynoldus Poulus.'" 

■ It Hemi b; DO mrmat nnlikelj that Cudiiwl Pole ModTed bU 
Mrtj cdncation »t the cUnstnl ichool of Cutterbnrj. Uii loTi for 
tht BcDrdictiae order !■ wait koowii, ud it mi to the BkODMteiy of 
Foliron*, near Mantaa, thio to glorioiulf rcitored hf Ua friand 
Ovtni, ihti b« rMind to apcnd tli« bappicrt jMia of Ua Ufa. Thn 
foUowing letter, d«t«d M»; 28, IliAT, ifaowi Dot merdj tbe iotlniMy 
ia vUch ba had tot qudj yean lived witb the CMitneaa CoDgreiatloB, 
iMt, what la mora to tha prcacotptirpoae, hla intaiittoittob«raiwtor«d 
tha BanadlMinea la Cantarbnry bad ba lind :— 

CarJimat Pelt te Of Abbct nfSL P^uFi al Bom. 

Vaiy Rartratid In Cbriat aa a bratbar, — I raealvad froo mj Umbij 
(PaBsisf} jov Bararaod PaUmi^i Icttsr, and tberaby laant tha 
diUfMoa «aad hj yon in atadlsf to Um fatban-TUtw nridaat b 
Spaia tha HaawM M omm Uthar, aa te (ntt I ihmU UnUmimj 
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gUd to lee them for the purpose which indaeed me to uk for them. 
Yoor Patemitj will perhaps hare heard that the affairs of St. Peter's 
Monastery (Westminster Abbej) go on well, and thns, bj God*s grsee, 
thej still continue proceeding from good to better, and I am not indeed 
without hope that one of the two monasteries at mj churoh at Canter- 
bury may soon be restored. I am certain that 1 do not, and ncrer 
shall, lack the constant aid of the derout orisons of yonr Paternity sad 
of the whole congregation, to whose members I greatly reoommend 
myself, and pray our Lord God erer to assist and comfort yon all in 
His holy service, and to free yon of the troubles yon of neoessi^ 
endure on account of these wars, by speedily granting duristendoB 
that peace and quiet of which thero is so mncdi need in ereiy qnaiter. 
I salute with all affection our father Dom Sylfestar. . 

Croydon, 28th May, 1657. 

—••Calendar of State Papers Venetfan, toL tL, Ko. 904.** 



IX. 

the note rooks of william 
worcester. 

'a fifteenth century antiquary/ 



TJROBABLY to many people the idea of a " not«- 
-•- book " will suggest something too utterly dry 
and unentertaining. Visions of miscell.inoous notes 
and statistics concerning places, peoples, and things 
— a very Sahara of dry-as-dust lore — rise up in the 
mind on the very mention of the word. I quite 
believe that a volume of disjointed jottings de 
omnibut rebus et qutOusdam aim is hardly the most 
cheerful form of reading, or calculated to rouse un- 
bounded enthusiasm in those who have not served 
an apprenticeship in the art and craft of literary 
" cinder-sifting." For myself, I will confess to a 
partiality for note-books in general, and for old, 
time-worn, paper-stained note-books in particular. 
It gives me pleasure to turn over the pages of even 
a modem note-book — that is, of course, the sote- 

«*, roL siiL, p. SS6 m^ 
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book of one who knows what to note, and how to 
note it. It is possible to learn a great deal from 
marking different methods of work and seeing what 
has been of interest to others. But above all there 
is much pleasurable excitement to be got out of an 
old note-book. There is something of the nature of 
a " lucky bag " about it. You may thrust your 
hand in and bring to light very little worth the 
trouble, but it may come out with some item of 
precious information which will repay with interest 
the time spent in turning over its pages. If you 
get nothing else for your pains you will at least 
have got some insight into the period covered by 
the note-book, and into the manners and customs 
of the people living when the original owner made 
his jottings. To get this, however, out of the book 
requires patience and a good portion of persever- 
ance. No scribble must be accounted too insigni* 
ficant to be read, no scrap of paper too small to be 
regarded. It is wonderful how much a miserable 
little scratchy scribble may tell one ; and how great 
a tendency precious letters and memoranda have to 
hide themselves away in the leaves of note-books, 
and flulk away there until someone has proved him- 
self to possess patience enough to seek them. 

In this brief paper on two fifteenth century note- 
books I hope to illustrate some of these remarks, 
and to prove that something of interest may be ex- 
tracted from what at first sight would appear to be 
a rather unpromising source. Let me first of all 
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iotroduco the person who, now four hundred and 
thirty years ago, made what are certainly rather 
osconnected jottingtt in these vohimes. The name 
of William Worcester, or William Botoner, as he 
calls himself indiscriminately, ia not unknown, 
although perhaps it deserves a wider fame than it 
has yet attained to. All who are acquainted with 
the Fasten Letters will need no introduction to one 
who occupies so prominent a place in those delight- 
ful volumes. Tbey will remember that Worcester, 
or Botoner — which you like — was the faithful friend 
and secretary of Sir John Fastolf. He was one of 
the executors of the will of this knight-Crcesus on 
his death in 1459, and expected, not without good 
reaaoQj to hare inherited some of his patron's 
great wealth. That he did not was not his fault, 
and the reason for his disappointed hopes appears 
m those old Paston letters clearly enough. But 
that, as the saying goes, is another story, which, 
although full of interest, has not muoh to do with 
the matter in hand. 

To those who are not read in the Paston family 
archives William Worcester perhaps requires a few 
lines of formal introduction. According to Bale he 
was bom about the year 1415, and the little that 
we know about his family he tells us himself. The 
place of his birth was Bristol, where in the early 
years of the fifteenth century his father had rented 
the house of one John Sutton, " Super-le-baok," in 
the parish of SL James. His mother's name was 
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Elizabeth Botoner, and she was the daughter of 
Thomas and Matilda, who at the close of the four* 
teenth century were apparentlj traders in BristoL 
Another Botoner, Adani,^ the brother of Thoinas, 
and consequently great-uncle to William Worcester, 
was settled at Coventry ; upon his death of the 
plague in 1386, his only child Agnes was sent on to 
her relations in Bristol, and subsequently married 
there a man named John Bandolf, whose family 
were related to the Tychmershes, or Tidmarshes, of 
Pershore, near Worcester.* 

In 1402 Matilda Botoner, William's grandmother, 
died at Bristol, where William Worcester, the father, 
was then living. He was already married to Elisabeth 
old Mrs. Botoner's daughter, since she leaves her 
son Thomas and her son-in-law William executors 
of her will. From this note of time and the fact 
that our William was seemingly the eldest son, 
having as far as appears only one sister, Joan, it is 
not unlikely that his birth may be put rather earlier 
in the fifteenth century than the date usually 
assigned to it. Of his early education we know 
nothing; but Wood tells us that he spent some 
years at Oxford at the expense of Sir John Fastolf, 
and applied himself much to books ; especially to 

1 This Adam and hU brother William, together with their two dsten, 
Anne and Marj, defrajed the entire coat of the beautiful tower and 
8|ure as well as tiie nare and chancel of St. Michael*!, Corentiji •• w% 
see it to-daj. 

' A descendant of this same familj and bom in the nine plaot, h 
now the senior member of the monastery of St Gr9gOTj% Downridt. 

19 
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astronomy, in which science he was helped by a 
doctor of the University, one friar John Hobby. 
That he really was an exceptionally good student 
and knew the real value of learning, the note books 
that have surrived to our times bear ample testimony. 
William Worcester did not take to the church at 
the end of his Oxford career, as in those days ao 
many of the learned University men did ; but as a 
layman went to Caistor and became the secretary 
and general fadolum of Sir John Fastolf, hia patron. 
With him he remained till the old knight died in 
1450, during which time be seems to have married 
into a family of Norfolk. Fastolf's death was the 
greatest misfortune to the faithful client. It looks 
as if he regarded that event as an epoch in the 
. world's story, since in one part of the diary of his 
jonmeyings, when he found himself again in Norfolk, 
he begins in the most odd way to note events 
according to time reckoned from the "obitut Johatmit 
Fastolf." For example, some event at St. Benet's 
Hulme is described as taking place seventeen years 
after his patron's death, and the foundation of the 
TariooB churches of Yarmouth so many years before. 
Thus the church of the friars minor we learn was 
dedicated in the year a.d. 1200, or 259 years before 
Fastolf passed away at the. age of seventy-nine. 

His benefactor's death released Worcester from 
the ties which kept him in Norfolk, and the year 
1460 finds him already oommenoing hia wanderings 
throogh Eoghuid, whioh only came to an end 
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apparently at the very close of his life in the last 
decade of the fifteenth century. The two literary 
works by which he is chiefly known are the Annales 
or short chronicle, from the year 1324, printed by 
Hearne from a MS. in the College of Arms, and the 
Itinerarium^ published by James Nasmith from a 
Corpus Christi College MS., at Cambridge, in 1 778. 
Of the first of these works nothing need be said 
here ; the second deserves a somewhat extended 
notice. 

The itinerary of Worcester is in many respects 
the most important book of its kind that exists, so 
far as England goes. It is^ of course, not absolutely 
the first account of any travels in the country ; but 
it is certainly the first to furnish any detailed 
descriptions of places and buildings. The fame of 
another and later traveller, Leland, and the account 
the latter gives of his journeyings in the well-known 
Itinerary, has somewhat eclipsed the work and fame 
of the earlier antiquarian rambler. Tet, in some 
respects at least, Worcester's Itinerary is more 
.valuable than that of Leland, in spite of the very 
exceptional advantages possessed by the latter in 
travelling over the country in the capacity of Henry 
the Eighth's ^'own antiquary." In the eagerness 
of his search after the treasures of the monastic 
libraries Leland frequently forgets to note details 
of the monastic churches and conventual buildings, 
for which we should* now be only too grateful. The 
fact is that he had no eye for mere architectural 
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beautj, and can in no sense be regarded as an 
architectural student. He was before all things a 
bookworm, and other things are subordinated to his 
love of antiquity as it appealed to him from the 
dusty shelves of the old libraries of monastery and 
cathedral. This was his first care, the rest came 
as it might ; and, although, after ten years* roaming 
over England «nd Wales, he coold write that there 
remained "almost no cape, nor bay, nor haven, 
creek or pier, river or confluence of rivers, breoohea, 
washes, lakes, meres, fenny waters, mountains, 
valleys, moors, heaths, forests, chases, woods, cities, 
burghs, castles, principal manor places, monaaberies 
and colleges, but I have seen t^em," still the 
natural features of the country through which he 
passed were evidently considered chiefly in relation 
to the store-houses of ancient manuscripts he had 
already explored or expected to discover. I believe 
t^at it IB true to say, that in regard to architectural 
detail he never once makes use of a technical term 
in the whole of his Itinerary, whilst we may look in 
vain for any evident appreciation of the glorious 
churches and majestic buildiogs he certainly 
inspected. To take an example: Leland visited 
Glastonbury before its overthrow, and must have 
been conducted, probably by abbot Whiting himself, 
over the vast church adorned with its counUees 
treasures, for he speaks of the cruoiflx before the 
oboir. But, though lie "observed six goodly 
windows in the top of each side of the east part of 
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the ohurch/' and notes that abbot Bere ** made a 
vault to the steeple, which he supported hj two 
arches like St Andrew's cross, else it had fallen/' 
he yet makes no attempt to describe as a whole what 
must have been one of the most majestic minsters 
of Christendom. 

William Worcester, on the other hand, half a 
century before, with eyes hardly less keen for 
literary treasures than Leland's, did not neglect to 
note dimensions and mark peculiarities of oonstmo- 
tion. Although not to the exclusion of other things, 
he was devoted to architecture, and may be said to 
have been the first to furnish us with a glossary of 
terms of the Gothic style. He was evidently in 
many respects an ideal traveller. Note-book in 
hand he went forth on his tours, always ready to 
pick up information from chance acquaintances upon 
any subject of interest. The pages of his Itinerary 
reveal him almost in the character of a modem 
interviewer, eager to put down whatever the person 
he has captured can tell him about places or people. 
To take some examples : He meets a Dominican 
friar, one John Burges, at Exeter, and finds that he 
knows a good deal about the saints of the district 
Out comes the note*book, and down go the details : 
*^ Ex informatione Fratris Johantiis Burgea.^' At 
Tavistock the information of Thomas Peperell, a 
notary public, extends not only to the relics to be 
found in the district, but apropos of Mount St. 
Michael's, Cornwall, to the various apparitions of the 
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archangel he baa read of. These notes are relieved 
by descriptions of the Cornish water-courses, about 
which Mr. Thomas Peperell seems incHned to brag 
somewhat much. Worcester, however, on this latter 
point is further instructed by a relation living at 
Fowej who also seoms to know all about the Cornish 
saints. Other information he geta from a priest 
at St. Marjr's Otterj " loquendo et potando "; from 
a fenyman, and from the keeper of a prison at 
Briatol, and from a workman to a " plump-maker " 
in the same place, from whom he had inquired 
about a tree growing in the streets. A Scotchman 
tells bim all about Scotland and the Isle of Skyo, 
so called — at least so he says — because its moim- 
tains are so high. A merchant from the Isle of 
Man speaks about that island, and also about 
Ireland, of which latter country Worcester learns 
more from a native he falls in with riding from 
Walsingham. A wayside hermit is found to have 
lived — at least according to his own account — for 
eleven years in Denmark, and so can tell our 
traveller a great deal about that land which he 
eagerly jots down in bis note-book. At times — or, 
at any rate, once — there is perhaps a spice of sar- 
casm in his remarks. Coming from Norfolk, and 
having been a retainer of so important a man as 
Sir John Fastolf, he doubtless knew the Bishop of 
Norwich, Walter le Hart/ well. On one of bis 

> Wall« k But wu Blikop ot HwwM taa IMS ta Un. 
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journeyiDgs to St. Michaers Mount he rested with 
a relation at Fowey, and there discovered, in con- 
versation, that this good bishop was a native of the 
place. Down goes a note : ** Memorandum. Walter, 
the Bishop of Norwich, was born in this place, and 
he is the son of a miller, and Saint Wileon was 
martyred quite close to the house where the bishop 
was born." 

Nor does Worcester neglect such sources of 
information about saints and others as the calen* 
dars and martyrologies of the religious houses and 
churches afforded him. For instance, besides giving 
the measurement of the church and monastic build- 
ings at Tintern, he notes the chief obits entered in 
** an ancient calendar " there ; at Newenham abbey, 
near Axminster, he takes extracts from the Martyr* 
ology, and in the church of the canons at Bodmin 
he finds various entries, " written in a good hand," 
in the general calendar prefixed to the chief anti- 
phonarium. At St. Michael's Mount, in Cornwall, 
where, by the way, he had, as he says, devoutly 
heard mass, he discovers and copies the legendary 
life of St. Nectan, the eldest son of a family of four 
and twenty children of Brokan and Gladewysa, ** all, 
both sons and daughters, saints, martyrs and con« 
fessors in Devon and Cornwall." 

Passing through London in 1478, our antiquary 
finds, in the hands of a scribe whom he calls a 
*' text wryter,'' an old book, which he forthwith 
borrows to copy some extracts from the calendar. 
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Another time ho epeaks of making excerpts from a 
" French book of the Chronicles of Brittain," which 
afterwards he gave to a lawyer of Bodmin, named 
Benedict, together with another paper book, written 
in French, called " Aristotle to Alexander." An- 
other time he copies largely from Giraldna Cam- 
brensis, and later on he puts into his note-book a list 
of all the works of Bishop Grosseteste. At Oxford, 
in the Merton College library, he chances upon 
what he calls " the most ancient book in the Uni- 
Tersity," which proves to be a copy of Gildas, and 
from which copious extracts are made ; and at the 
Dominican Friary at Thetford he jots down some 
information as to English sainta whioh he diacoTers 
in a volume of their lives, written in a small hand 
in tbe English tongue ; and, to take a last instance, 
he extracts from the fraternity lists of St. Beoet's 
Hulme, in Norfolk, the names which appear to him 
to be of most general interest. 

Of course, among the notes of a traveller like 
William Worcester, with such a keen eye to literary 
antiquities, as well as suoh a correct sense of im- 
portaot details, there are many things of more than 
ordinary interest. I pass over his Bristol memor- 
anda, including the account of Oanoyng — the cele- 
brated Cannyng — and what he had done for the 
port of Bristol, with names of the ships he built 
there, as well as the very detailed notes on the great 
obnrob of St. Mary, Bedcliff, manifesting aa they do 
a iDutflry, strange in those days, of arohiteotural 
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technicalities. To those interested in Somerset- 
shire, the description of the wonders of '* Wookey 
Hole/' with its fantastic images of men, and its roof 
of hanging stalactites, which Worcester was shown 
by the light of buroiog ** shevys of reede segge,*' 
will repay an examination; as also his acoount of 
the stream which runs out of the cavern. In this, 
he tells us, all the people of Wells and the 
neighbourhood were wont to fish at their sweet 
wills, and to catch *^ troute, colys called Miller's- 
thumbs, loches, flokes, pickerel, pyemis, prides like 
lampreys, craveys, and dewdow,'* whatever all these 
may be; and, wonderful to relate, he continues, 
no matter how much fish was taken out one year, 
the next it was always plentifully stocked. Travel- 
lers proverbially tell strange tales, or, as they might 
prefer to have this fact stated, gather them on their 
way, and Worcester has his marvel to relate about 
the stream flowing out of Wookey Hole, by which 
— at least, according to the story of the country- 
side — Providence plainly vindicated to the pnbUo 
the common right to fish. Biishop Beckington 
thought to stop the general fishing, and reserved 
whatever was taken in the stream for his own 
table. Forthwith — so runs the tale — the fish de- 
parted from their usual watery haunts, even the 
most likely pool remained deserted, and the poor 
greedy bishop got no ** prides like lampreys/* nor 
any favourite fry of miller's-thumbs, for the epis- 
copal table. Two years passed in this way, and at 
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last tlie bishop gave way and proclaimed the public 
right of fishiog again, when, ecce ! the fish at once 
swarmed into tbeir stream, only too ready to make 
sport and furnish savoury suppers for the people 
of Wells and the neighbourhood. Snake stories 
were not invented in the days of William Wor- 
cester ; but this fish story may perhaps be con- 
sidered by modern sceptics as somewhat of a 
similar nature. 

I will lake but one more example of the inter- 
esting itema of information to be found in this book, 
before passing on to Worcester's second note book, 
less known even than his Itinerary. Our traveller 
is speaking of the Charterhouse at Sbene, and in the 
charch there he describes what appear to be cards 
of various prayers and devotions which we are 
accustomed to aee in our modern churches and 
chapels. I had better give the entire note on the 
subject. " Memorandum," it runs, " that on both 
walls of the nave of the church there hang some 
four-and-thirty tabulse with various devotions and 
practices proper for exciting devotions for the souls 
of all Christians, both high and low. These tables 
are written in a good text hand, in bastard letters 
(whatever they may mean), and I have never oome 
across," continues our antiquary, " any charch of 
any monastery with bo many or indeed even the 
twentieth part of the number of these iahulm." 

So far these chance notes have been taken from 
William Worcester's record of his journeys in the 
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edition of his Itinerarium printed a hundred and 
twenty years back. I hope I have quoted sufficient 
to prove that these jottings contain much that is of 
considerable interest, and that the book deserves to 
be better known. In fact, William Worcester is so 
far forgotten that his name is not even mentioned 
in the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannicat in 
which others of far less national importance find a 
place. It is about time that a new edition of the 
Itinerary should be given to the public, or, at least, 
included in the publications of some one of our many 
antiquarian societies. It is, perhaps, a more impor- 
tant work, from an historical point of view, than we 
might at first be inclined to suspect. I could men- 
tion a case in which a lawsuit about a right of way 
was finally determined in favour of the public 
through evidence furnished by Worcester's pages, 
and in the light of his description of a pilgrim track 
to a holy well and long-forgotten shrine in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol. 

The second note book of our fifteenth century 
antiquary is to be found among the Cotton manu- 
scripts in the British Museum. So far as I am 
aware the volume in question — Julius F. VII — has 
hitherto remained unnoticed, and consequently its 
material has been altogether unused, although 
Nasmith, in his preface to the print of Worcester's 
Itinerary^ speaks of the book. I should hardly, 
perhaps, like to claim that it possesses the same 
general interest as the printed notes of Worcester's 
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joumeyings ; but I believe that it throws coDBider- 
sble light upon his serious studies of classical liter* 
ature, as to which no erideuce — or what practically 
amounts to none — is fortbconiing in the pages of 
the Itinerary ; and, indirectly, as I hope to show, it 
illustrates that highly-important and much-debated 
subject, the renaissance of letters in England. 

The volume in question is a long, narrow and 
Btout book, with paper leaves, covered all over with 
writings of various sizes and degrees of excellence. 
It is a mere note book in every sense of the word ; 
the papers which compoao it form a heterogeneous 
collection of scraps, by no means all of a size, but 
the bulk of them inclining to the long and narrow 
ahape, which gives its form to the volume. Amongst 
its leaves, as may be gathered from a directioD^ 
" To William Worcester, dwelling in Norwich," still 
visible, are blank sheets of old letters, used to jot 
down notes of matters interesting or important to 
remember; and, looking at the book as it exists 
now, one can well believe that as an old bundle of 
bandy paper, it has done much travelling in Woroea- 
ter's saddle-bagB four centuries and more ago. 

So much for the volume itself : its chief interest 
does not lie in its outward appearance, or, indeed, 
in the fact that it is a mere relic of an eager and 
well-equipped English antiquai^. Although at first 
sight there would appear to be little order and 
method in the misoeUaneous oolleotion of jottings, 
on ezaminatioD it seems that botii as to matter then 
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is a well-marked unity of subjects touohed on, and 
as to time a definite chronological arrangement of 
materials. Without being in any seose an Itinerary^ 
or record of travels as such, it affords evidence of 
Worcester's journeyings in various parts of Eng- 
land, and his occupations at a time which imme* 
diately followed the death of his patron. Sir John 
Fastolfy and almost immediately preceded the years 
occupied by the journeys described formally in the 
pages of the Itinerarium. Fastolf, as we have seen, 
died in 1459, and towards the close of that year, 
namely, on November 5th. Within a few months, 
Worcester was thrown on his own resources, and 
the period covered by this note-book is roughly 
the ten years from 1461 ; the published Itinerary 
would appear to relate to a time subsequent to 
1470. 

Whilst the notes of travels are chiefly, as we have 
said, descriptions of buildings and places, relieved 
by local colouring of legends of the saints, this 
manuscript note-book is entirely— or at least in the 
main — filled with literary jottings on both sides 
of its 208 folios. Perhaps the best way will be to 
take a rapid and general survey of its contents 
before pointing out wherein it would appear to be 
chiefly of interest and importance. The first pages 
of the volume manifest an intimate knowledge of 
the works of Virgil and Ovid. The heading of the 
chief chapters, or divisions, of the Georgios and 
the ^neid are followed by a table, ezten^ng over 
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fourteen pages, giving the substance of the Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid. This, it is true, is taken not 
from the original, but from a translation into French 
by "Ipien le Goways de Seyntmore, vers Troys, de 
I'ordre de Frerea Minoures," as Worcester tells ns, 
adding that it was a big volume of 422 folios written 
in double columns. His notes are made excep- 
tionally interesting by his sketches of the illumina- 
tions which adorned the volume, and which hn has 
here drawn in outline in a very remarkably good 
style, with here and there some notes indicating the 
colours of the original. 

After this come catalogues of wnlera collected 
from the works of St Isidore, GeDnadiaa, Ito of 
Chartres, and other ancient authorities, to which 
Worcester adds the names of illustrious English- 
men, collected by a " Master William Clyff." He 
extracts various notes upon Terence from a gram- 
roar by QuerinuB, called " The fiower garden," gives 
a list of the works of Cicero, which be writes upon 
the back of a letter sent to him whilst at Norwich, 
and jots down a number of proverbs from an <dd 
book lent him by one John Hall, a Doctor in 
Theology. 

Many of the notes show our patient antiquary at 
work in the libraries of Cambridge. From one he 
takes down the names of the chief English cities in 
Welsh; from another — Feterhoose — he copies oat 
of a " very old psalter " the Hebrew alphabet and 
the proper prononciatioD of the same ; from Cains 
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College library he borrows a book to make yarions 
excerpts, literary and philosophical. In the same 
University city he critically examines a martyrology 
he was shown in the choir of the Austin Friars' 
church. From the evidence of its calendar he 
concludes that it probably belonged originally to 
Peterborough, and certainly to some Lincolnshire 
religious community. Then at other times and 
places he copies epitaphs and inscriptions, such as 
that of the poet Grower and that of St. Etbelbert, 
as it appeared on his tomb in the crypt of St. 
Augustine's, Canterbury. In 1471 the Bishop of 
Winchester at Esher lent him a copy of St. Thomas' 
works, and he enters on his notes — " The definition 
of the soul according to Thomas of Aquin, the 
Doctor of Paris, in the second book of the 'De 
Veritatibus Theologie.* " About the same time be 
writes on " The seven kinds or colours of music,*' 
as he found them described in a book of great 
antiquity borrowed from a Master William Bale. 
I will take one more item only from the mass of 
these notes before passing on to speak of the chief 
point of interest. At folio 169 begins a tract of 
Worcester's own composition, or to speak more 
strictly, compilation ; he calls it ** Of the various 
orders of Christian religions, both as to name and 
habit, drawn up by William Wyrcester, a native of 
Bristol, in the diocese of Worcester, from divers 
chroniclers in the City of London, with the approval 
of Dom Nicholaus Average, Prior of St. Leonard's^ 
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near the City of Norwich, in the County of Norfolk, 
about the year 1465." 

I have already pointed out the interest manifested 
by Worcester in the classics. His knowledge of 
them is clearly proved by these notes. It must be 
borne in mind that the times were then ill-suited 
for such studies in England. The active period of 
bis life fell in very turbulent days indeed, and bis 
researches and travels had to be undertaken during 
the civil commotions and the wars in the struggle 
between " The Roses." The very period covered 
by this manuscript note book commenced with the 
rise of King Edward IT., and terminated with the 
death of Warwick in the battle of Bamet. London, 
Norwioh, Bristol, and Coventry were distinotly 
Yorkist in their feelings, and as these were above all 
others the cities of William Worcester, he was, in 
all probability, a Torkist at heart. We are not, 
however, concerned with his political opinions, and 
only note the strife between the Houses of York 
and Lancaster for the purpose of pointing oat the 
external difficulties under which he conttuned to 
prosecute his studies and oonduot his researches. 
But perhaps then, in England, as a writer has lately 
remarked about Paris daring the Frossian siege 
and under the Commune, in the midst of war and 
constant danger the ordinary avocations of daily 
life oonld still be earned on by the student 
and scholar as if profound peace reigned in Uie 
land. 
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Of Cicero's works we have more than one notioe 
in the papers of this note book. I have already 
referred to a list of his works which Worcester had 
given. In another place we have evidence that he 
himself had translated the De Senectute into English, 
for he notes that he presented the book in 1473 to 
the Bishop of Winchester, William Waynfleet, and 
adds, ** sed nullum regardum recepi de Episcopo " 
— ** I got nothing in return from the Bishop.** 
Poor fellow I it was rather hard upon him after all 
his trouble with Cicero's Latin, but perhaps the 
Bishop thought De Senectute hardly appropriate to 
himself. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing in the whole 
of the note book is an original letter regarding the 
books of Livy. • It is written by a monk of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, Dom William Sellyng — a man 
famous, it is true, but not so famous as he deserves 
to be. I cannot resist translating the whole of 
this letter. 

** The bearer of these presents," he writes, •* is well 
known to a venerable man who is my dearest friend. 
He is very desirous to see the Decades of Titos 
Livius, which he has learnt from me is in jonr 
possession; and since we are united by a special 
bond of affection I could not refuse to write to yon 
at his request. I consequently ask yon, in year 
kindness to me, and your special courtesy to all, to 
allow him to look at your copy of Livy's Deeocftff^ 

20 
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and hope that it may be of proHt to joii should be 
wish to purchase the said work. 
Vale feliciter. 

Caaterbury, 15lh Auguat. Thine, 

W. Sklltno. 
Monk of Cbriat Church, Canterbury. 

To the Venerable Umfrido Gentyll of Luca, at 
London, in the parish of St. Bartholomew 
named ' The Little,' my special friond." 

Ts it possible that the missing books of Livy 
were actually existing in this England of ours in 
the second half of the fifteenth century ? 

The mention of the name of William Sollyng in 
connection with that of Worcester, and especially 
in regard to classical literature, raises a most inter* 
esting question. It has become the fashion with a 
certain school of writers to take for granted that, in 
England at lo»st, the renaissance of letters sprang 
from secular humanist scholars altogether outside, 
if not distinclly at variance with, and antagonistic 
to, the religious orders, and even to the spirit of 
religion itself. The accounts of the revival of Qreek 
studies may be taken as an example of this tendenoj. 
Professor Montagu Burrows, in an otherwise excel* 
lent memoir of Grocyo, published by the Oxford 
Historical Society, takes for granteit that wherever 
this, celebrated man acquired the rudiments of the 
Greek tongue, it must bare been from teacherii 
hostile to the monastic orders. " It is acaroely 
necessary to remark," h« says, "that wherevar 
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Grocyn was educated for college life, the mere 
circumstance of his obtaining a place on Wjkeham's 
foundation determined his career as distinct from 
that of a member of the religious orders of the day ; 
or to remind the reader that it was from amongst 
the colleges founded by those statesmen and bishops 
whose statutes excluded the religious orders, that 
the precursors of the Reformation came forth, as 
Wyclif and his friends, still earlier precursors, came 
forth before '^ (p. 336). 

Can any good come out of Nazareth? we feel 
inclined to ask on reading this passage. And, 
indeed, Professor Burrows is so overpowered by his 
thesis that although he is obliged by his subject to 
refer to Sellyng he speaks of him merely as '' the 
learned man who had been his (Le.^ Linacre's) tutor 
at Canterbury, Henry VII.'s ambassador.'' Certainly 
no one would gather from this that Sellyng was a 
rrionk of Canterbury, who subsequently was prior of 
his house, and that it is to this learned Benedictine 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, that England owes 
the first beginnings of the revival of Greek in 
the country. Dates are important things when it 
becomes a question of who has, or has not, the right 
to be considered the first in such a matter as this. 
Grocyn was admitted as a Winchester scholar in 1468, 
and was at Oxford in 1467. In 1488 he left Engw 
land to study Greek in Italy ; but he apparently 
had already some acquaintance with the language. 
Erasmus (Ep. ccclziii.) says of him, '*Did not GhroojD 
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himself learn the rudiments of the G-reek tongue \n 
England ? Afterwards when he visited Italy, he 
attended the lectures of the chief scholars of the 
daj, but in the meantime it was an advantage to 
him to have learnt the rudiraents from whoever 
were his teBcbers." 

Xow I fancy that there is some evidence to show 
that the revival of Greek studies came from Can- 
terbury — from the monastery and monks of Canter- 
bury — and that in William Sellyng, the friend of 
William Worcester, we have the man who was the 
pioneer of the movement in this extreme western 
world. He was born probably somewhere about 
1430, and becominf; a professed tnoDk in 1448. pro- 
ceeded in due course to Oxford. He has been de- 
scribed as "greedy for work," and the mass of papers 
in his handwriting which survives even to our day 
is the best monument to his industry and evidence 
of his capacity. In 1464 he obtained permission 
from Prior Ghitlenden and the chapter of his house 
at Canterbury to go abroad for three years to study 
in any university, and he proceeded with another 
monk to Italy, where, after having visited Venice, 
he settled down at Bologna, and there obtained his 
degree as doctor. ' 

Thus whilst Grocyn was but beginniDg his career 
as a boy at Winchester, William Sellyog, a man of 
thirty-four, a trained Oxford scholar, with the 
highest aspirations to profit by every opportoDity. 
was drinking at the fountain head in the oup of the 
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new learning. The etory of the revival of Greek 
studies reads almost like a romance. So far as the 
part taken by Sellyng in this renaissance is con- 
cemedy the account given in the Encydopsedia will 
be sufficient for ray purpose. " Gradually/* says 
the writer, " the contagion of the learned frenzy 
which created a hundred academies and literary 
societies in the Italian cities spread itself across the 
Alps. England was but very little, if at all, behind 
France, as without lingering over the names of 
Gray, Phrea, and Vitelli, by each of whom some- 
thing was done towards promoting Greek study at 
Oxford, we will begin with Linacre's master, William 
Sellyng. An Oxonian and a monk of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, Sellyng conceived a fervent desire to 
partake of the intellectual banquet provided in the 
schools of Florence, where the great Lorenzo was 
then ruling the republic. About the year of Sir 
Thomas More's birth, 1480, he went to Italy, and 
attended the lectures of that prodigy of learn- 
ing and talent, Angelo Folitiano." Here I may 
remark that the writer is, of course, wrong in his 
dates. Sellyng went to study in Italy sixteen years 
before 1480, namely, in 1464. After his three 
years' study he seemingly returned to Canterbury, 
for we find him setting out for Rome on business 
of his monastery on October 3, 1469 ; this time in 
the company of another monk, Reynold Goldstone, 
also an Oxford student, who had been previously 
warden of Canterbury CollegOt 
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Id Italy Sellyng learnt to read and speak Greek, 
and collected Greek manuscripts, which he brought 
back to England ; but these were uoluckily burnt 
seventy years later, as we shall see. As Sollyng 
became prior of his house in 1472, the letter I have 
given above, written as an introduction to William 
Worcester, must be plucod before that date, and 
looking at the few indications of time which are 
afforded ua in the note book, it seema probable that 
Worcester visited Canterbury and obtained his letter 
from Sellyng between the time of his return from 
Italy, somewhere in 1468, and bis second journey 
thither at the end of 1469. In view of the evident 
interest in classical literature taken by Worcester, 
it Heems hardly far-fetched to suggest that his chief 
if not only object in visiting Canterbury was to 
confer with one more fitted than anyone else in 
England to give him every information on tbese 
matters. 

There is evidence that upon his return Sellyng 
was occupied in establishing a school of Greek at 
Canterbury, and his long priorship would have 
enabled him to watch over his special creation. At 
this Canterbury school Thomas Linaore, a Derby- 
shire boy, was fortunate enough to have Sellyng as' 
his master, and when in 1486 the latter was sent 
over to Italy as ambassador by King Henry VII., he 
took his former pupil Linacre with him and left him 
at Bolt^na to pursue his studies of Greek under 
Politiano. Here two years later ha was joined bj 
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a somewhat older man who is mentioned as a 
Hodalis^ and who was apparently attracted to this 
literary paradise by the enthusiasm of Linacre. 
This was Grocyn, of whom we have before spoken, 
and who, some time between 1491 and 1500, was 
the first to lecture publicly at Oxford on the Greek 
language. In this he was followed by Linacre, 
from whom Sir Thomas More learnt between 1496 
and 1498. 

It is, of course, impossible here to pursue the 
subject of the revival of Greek studies beyond this 
mention of a few salient points. Up to the middle 
of the fourteenth century the knowledge of Uie 
classical Greek authors was confined to Calabria, a 
small corner of Southern Italy, and Petrarch and 
Boccacio were the first to understand and be in- 
fluenced by the educating power of the classics of 
ancient Greece. Whilst the first made but little 
progress himself in the tongue, the second not only 
obtained a stipend for a Greek professor in the 
schools of Florence in 1360, but from his explana- 
tions prepared a literal translation of Homer's Iliad 
and Odyssey. It was not, however, till forty years 
later that, at the beginning of the 15th century, ** a 
new and perpetual flame,'' as Gibbon calls it, was 
enkindled in Italy. The gradual decay of the 
Imperial rule on the shores of the Bosphoros, and 
the ever-encroaching power of the Turks, forced 
the emperors to look to the Christian nations of 
the West for aid in their necessities. Three emperors 
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in succession made a pit^itnage from CoDstaotinople 
to the courts of the Western world to petition for 
assistance against the infidel, and although small 
success attended their efforts to save the imperial 
city, it is in these journeys in Europe thati the 
historian sees the inatrument destined to bring 
about the renaissance of letters. " The travels of 
the three emperors," writes Gibbon, " were un- 
availing for their temporal, or perhaps their spiritual, 
salvation, but they were productive of a beneficial 
consequence, the revival of the Greek learning in 
Italy, from whence it was propagated to the last 
nations of the West and Nortli." 

May we not perhaps add that what is true of 
Italy is perhaps true also of other Dationa. Manuel, 
the second pilgrim emperor, the son and successor 
of Palseologus, was not contented to rest his hopes 
of assistance on Italian in&uence merely. He 
crossed the Alps, and after a lengthened stay in 
Fans determined to cross over to England. In 
December, 1400, he landed at Dover, and was 
entertained, together with bis impenal retinue of 
Greeks, io the monastery at Canterbury. Is it 
by chance that here at Canterbury, and among the 
monks of Canterbury, some half oentury later, we 
find the first glunmering of the dawning light of a 
revival of Grecian studies P Striking events, suoh 
as t^e presence of the Emperor of CoDstaDtinople 
and his suite in the monastery, would long be re- 
membered aod discussed at Canterbury, and it is 
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perhaps hardly too much to fancy that the traditioD 
of this imperial visit may have fired the eager 
mind of the young monk, William Sellyng, with a 
desire to learii the language, and dive deep into the 
literature of the East. 

To return to our note book, from which the men- 
tion of William Sellyng's letter has taken us some- 
what far away : The fact of Worcester's connection 
with the monk of Canterbury, and the ovidence 
afforded by his notes that he was greatly interested 
in classical literature, confirms the belief that among 
the monks at Canterbury we must look for the first 
beginnings of the new learning in England. As to 
Greek in particular, one item among the notes of 
William Worcester casts some light upon Sellyng's 
connection with the revival of a study of that lan- 
guage. It is a very slight indication, but in this 
matter all indications are only of the very slightest 
kind. I should date the entry about the time of 
the letter from Sellyng : that is, somewhere about 
the year 1468 or 1469. The notes are, as Worcester 
says, *' about certain terminations in Greek grammar 
explained (declaratis) by Doctor Sellyng, of Christ 
Church, Canterbury." Thus once more we are 
brought back by the evidence of Worcester's note 
book to Canterbury and to the monk Sellyng 
teaching Greek grammar. With this we may take 
leave of the note books of our fifteenth century 
antiquary. 

But it will be well to add a few more words on 
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the interesting subject of the revival of learning 
ID England. It has been mentioned that Sellyng 
brought back Greek manuscripts from Italy ; and 
not Greek raanuacripts merely, for Leland tells us 
that he also returned with a copy of Cicero's De 
If^ublica, afterwards a long-lost work which was, 
at length, discovered in a pnlimpsest of the Ambro- 
siana, by Cardinal Mai, and edited by Niebulir. 
From the suggestion, coming from a collector like 
Sellyng, that Worcester might be willing to pur- 
chase of Gentytl hiB copy of Livy, makes it appear 
not improbable that a manuscript was also to be 
found at Canterbury, 

There was a moment in the reign of Henry 
VTII. when it appeared not impossible that Eng- 
lish scholars might, north of the Alps, load the 
van in the restoration of the new learning. The ■ 
attention of Germany bad been drawn off by 
Luther into quite other paths. As we see from 
indications among the great churchmen Warham 
and Fisher and Stokesley and Colet, there were 
Englishmen fully alive to the opportunities of Uw 
movement. King Henry, too, was within an aoe 
of gathering into our libraries those treasures of 
Greek manuscript which Francis I. secured and 
placed at Fontainebleau. But ah?eady the great 
measure of the ** divorce " clouded over every hope 
in that directioo. The chief concern of soholan 
according to Henry's own heart was to discover 
pasaages of the Greek Fathers which would help 
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to support the royal arguments in fayoor of the 
divorce from Catherine. 

The new spirit which gained the upper hand is 
fitly expressed in Layton's description of the fire at 
Canterbury, which consumed the treasures so care- 
fully brought together by Prior Sellyng, including 
the precious Cicero, De Bepubliea. Although it has 
often been in print it deserves repetition here in a 
new connection. ** This Saturday, at night, I came 
to Canterbury, to Christ Church," he writes. " At 
one of the clock after midnight, one of mj servants 
called me up suddenly, or else I had been burnt 
in my bed. The great dining chamber called the 
king's lodging, where we supped, &c., was sud- 
denly fired by some fire-brand or snuff of some 
candle, that first set the rushes on fire. My 
servants lying nigh the said lodging were almost 
choked in their beds, and so called me. And 
anon, after I found a back door out, called up the 
house and sent into the town for help, and before 
ladders and water could be got that great lodging 
was past recovery, and so was the chamber where 
I lay .... As soon as I had set men to 
squench and to labour, I went into the church and 
there tarried continually, and set four monks with 
bandogs to keep the shrine, and put the sexton in 
the re-vestry, there to keep the jewels, and walked 
continually in the church above, and set monks in 
every quarter of the church with candles, and sent 
for the Abbot of Saint Augustine's to be there with 
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me in readiness to have taken down the shriDe, and 
to have sent all the jewels into St. Augustine's." ' 

Fortunately, Lelaad lias preserved some other 
details of the destruolion wrought at this fire, in 
which perished Prior Sellyng'a manuscripts. From 
the time the great " divorce " question began 
to engross men's miuds, however, the hopes of 
learning in England were over, and Sir Thomas 
Pope, in refounding Durham College, under the 
name of Triaity, emphasises the need of special 
attention to the study of Greek, which, he says, has 
greatly fallen since his young days.* In fact, from 
the time of the change of religion ia this couotry 
all energies were devoted to polemics until the day 
when Casaubon came hither and found his dis- 
appointment, and until Laud, profiting by the 
destruction wrought by G-uBtavua Adolpbus, in the 
" Thirty-years War," opened out a new prospect for 
English scholarship. 

The whole question of the revival of Greek 

> CafaxJdr of Paptn, Ueurg VIII., Ix., No. H9. 

' Be inbinitted the itatntca of hU propOMd ooU«g« to CmJImJ Fob 
lor raruioii, ftod i«o«i*cd ■omo nluablo ingBtitiOB* ftfaoDt tha ttodiM. 
In m Uttar to tha fint PreudaDt of tba UoUaga ha u>j» : " My Lord 
Cwdiaal'i gnco haa but the OTtncclDg of my lUtatea. Ha Jawih 
lykia w«lJ that I luTo therein ordend the lAtin tonga to ba lodda to 
ttf •ehoIUr*. Bat be adfraea ma to ordw tba Qiaaka to ba aon 
taogbt tbere Uiu I hare pTovyded. TUa pvpoaa I wtU lyka ; bnt X 
feai th» tyiDH will not bear it bot. I ranembar whan J wna a y0B( 
•ebolkr at Eton, tba Grceka tongae wsa glowing apaaa ; tha atodla of 
wUoklaMwalMaHMbdaeaid.'* (A. Chalaan, flMffry «<' ifta CM^m^ 
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studies ia Eaglaad, though much laboured at, 
seems to have been greatly obscured. A recent 
and careful writer, speaking about More's education 
at Oxford, states that we are ** unfortunately un- 
able to ascertain at what college he was educated."' 
The writer seems not to know the testimony of 
Cresacre More, namely, that on going to Oxford 
the future Chancellor went to Canterbury College. 
This is just what we should have expected; for 
what is more likely than that Cardinal Morton 
should have sent his jn'oUg/ to the house which 
was specially under his patronage, and which was 
directly under the rule of Prior Sellyng? In no 
circumstance could the young aspirant after learn- 
ing be brought into closer contact with the new 
humanism than at Christ Church, Canterbury, and 
Canterbury College, Oxford. 

The monasteries have been labelled as corrupt, 
and, as a necessary consequence, the monks as 
ignorant and indifferent to learning.* It is time 
to look facts in the face, and it seems a pity that 
writers who have dealt with the question of the 
revival of letters should so frequently content them* 

* J. H. Lapton, The Utopia of Sir Thoman Mort^ p. xiz. 

* I may here, perhaps, recall the fact that Eraamiu tabiniUed Us 
translatioQ of the sacred Scriptures from the Greek, to Abbot Bert, ol 
GUstonbury, whose opinion he acknowledged as most weighty in 
mattera. (Ep. lib. xriii., 46 ; Warner, GUuUmlmrif^ p. 218). 
Leonard Cox*b The Art or Craft of Rhetoric^ which was printed at Btad- 
iog, it may be gathered that Cox had been a proUgi of Abbot Cook, wbo 
had bestowed mach care in adrancing the interest of promisiaf footlM, 
and tiiat Greek was taught as well as Latin in *' your gmauMr aokoUt 
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selves with deductions from pre-conceived notions, 
rather than labour at the sorting oat of the evidence 
which exists, to see what story it tells. The mere 
clue to be gleaned from WUliam of Worcester's 
note book shows how much there is to be done in 
this direction. 



foosdcd bjiToor uMcauonn In ronr towne of TMjugt." It uj 
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USS. S3 awl » in tlM libwy of Cofpw Chiirtl Colkg*, OifM. 
Tb*T wm HBOBK GfooTB^ books, ud earn* to tkf OoUi«« tboofh tba 
t— liiiiHiililllj of Joha Clajnond, who «•• known and palinnlml bjr ' 
Abbot Bon, of (»MtonbBi7, and UiMtlf a ooUMtorof QtMk wmm. 
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HAMPSHIRE RECUSANTS IX THE 
TIME OF QUEEN ELIZABETH.' 



Tl^ HEN Eli:;abeth succeeded to the crown in 1558, 
" ^ man J problems of practical import at once 
presented themselves for solution. Not the least 
in importance was the great religious question, 
which, during the previous five-and-twentj years, 
had exercised the mind of the nation by the frequent 
and violent changes of policy of successive sovereigns 
and their advisers. The queen herself, now in her 
twenty-fifth year, was in reality the creature of 
strife, and had been cradled amid the turmoil of the 
religious dissensions in England, which had their 
beginning, if not their origin, in the circumstances 
attending her birth. In her earliest recollection, 
practically, although not of course theoretically, 
England had ceased to be one in matters of religion, 
and the experiences of the quarter of a century 
during which she had lived before she was herself 

> A paper read at the Petenfield Litenry and Dtbataag Soeiel 
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called upon to grasp the reins of power must have 
taught her how deep and bitter were the feelings 
engendered bjr theological dissensions. Her own 
personal religious opinions are somewhat difficult to 
fathom ; but probably the popular historian of the 
English people, Mr. J. R. Green, is not far wrong 
in saying of her ; "No woman ever lived who was 
80 totally destitute of the sentiment of religion.'" 
Theology was to her apparently but a branch of 
statecraft, and differences of creed were to be 
regarded, at least by the ruler, " in a purely political 

light." 

It is, of course, not my purpose in any way to 
discuss the Elizabethan policy from a religious point 
of view. For the purposes of this paper I am quite 
prepared to assume that in her attempt to coerce 
the nntion into following bor lead, she had ample 
justification in the circumstances of the time, and 
ample precedents in the example of her immediate 
predecessors. Circumstances, which are too well 
known to need mention here, determined her to 
niake choice of the Protestaat, or Reforming party, 
apon which to build up the system which Mr. 
Gladstone has well called " the Elizabethan Settle- 
ment of Religion." And to do Elizabeth justice, it 
ooald hardly have entered her mind to suppose that 
the English people, or any considerable section of 
tbem, would finally question the royal right to settle 

■ Shon llutvri. p. MS, 
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the legal basis of the national creed. The Tudor 
principle cujus regio ejus religio^ which may be 
Englished, ** he who rules a nation determines its 
creed," had practically been acquiesced in, or at least 
acted upon, in the various religious changes England 
had seen in the quarter of a century which had 
intervened between Henry the Eighth's rejection of 
Roman Supremacy and the accession of Elizabeth. 
We who live in these days of religious liberty, and 
of a recognised diversity of religious opinion, can 
with difficulty appreciate the attitude of mind in 
which men in the middle of the sixteenth century 
must have regarded the possibility of national 
divisions and differences in matters of religion. 
Such a state of things must have appeared to them 
a peril to the ship of State not to be admitted on 
any principle of government, and strenuously to be 
resisted by the strong arm of the law. 

The notion of being able " to agree to differ" in 
matters which touched the conscience, and yet of 
being united in other matters of national, foreign 
and domestic policy, had yet to be bom of 
experience in the course of the coming centuries. 
Whatever we may think about the measures 
subsequently adopted by Elizabeth to coerce the 
consciences of her subjects, or at least to secure the 
external observance of those who remained attached 
to the older forms of religion, we should in fairness 
recognise this side of the burning question, and 
understand that the fundamental idea of unity in 
21 
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religion was etill tho dominant belief of the nation 
when Elizabeth came to the throne. The Queen's 
personal motivee, her individual preferences, are of 
DO present concern to us. I have already given Mr. 
Green's opinion (and I need not say he is not biassed 
io favour of the CathoUc side) that with her it was 
B matter not of religion but of State ; and that is 
as deep as we need here go into the question. 

I am of course aware that there was an attempt 
made by the Queen's all-powerful minister, Lord 
Burleigh, to claim for the recusant taws the higher 
sanction of duty — a duty which made it incumbent 
on those who held the reins of power to extirpate 
the erroneous doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mass 
from the hearts of the people. "It is not to be 
doubted," he writes, " but the usage of the present 
Popish Mass, wherein the use of the Sacrament is 
turned into a sacrifice for sins, and intercessioo is 
made to saints with other things derogatory to the 
first institution of Christ, is to be rooted out of the 
' cbaroh as a great evil."' 

As far as my present purpose, however, is 
concerned, any one who pleases may consider that 
in all Queen Elizabeth did to secure anifonnity of 
religion she was actuated by high and holy motives; 
nay, more, that the measures she adopted to secure 
her settlement of the religious difficulties, although 

• StoU Fapu* Don. EUt. (andAted) 1690. No. US D. Tto p^w 
vu eopM Mon lb* doouMnto wtn unagvd !■ toIomm, Mid il h 
MV iMpoMiUt to Mf wW* It bM bMB fliMd. 
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perchance to our more humane and tender hearts 
somewhat harsh and excessive, were justified by 
the circumstances of the time. I have no wish to 
disturb any conviction of this nature ; for all I 
propose to do is to examine historically into the 
operation of the religious laws passed in the reign 
of Elizabeth y and to illustrate their action in regard 
to Hampshire in general, and to the neighbourhood 
of Petersfield in particular. 

I do not think such an examination as I propose 
to make in any way unnecessary. To many people 
the very notion of coercion by the State, in matters 
of religion, is at the present day highly repugnant. 
What is unpleasant or distasteful is naturally 
ignored and passed over, if not designedly hidden 
away, till we are in danger of forgetting its very 
existence. I gather from several recent books that 
this is the case in regard to this portion of oar 
national history ; and more than once lately have I 
been gravely informed by people, who might have 
been supposed to know better, that Queen Mary 
Tudor was the only English sovereign who disgraced 
the annals of English history by interference between 
man and his conscience. Now, while I to a certain 
degree sympathise with the old lady of the story, 
who steadily refused to read any history of the past, 
on the high moral principle " that bygones should 
be bygones," I do not think it possible to form any 
right estimate of the latter half of the sixteenth 
century and even of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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oenturies, without submitting the religious laws in 
force during that period to some examination. Let 
me take one example of what I mean. Most people 
have probably seen, or at any rate heard of, a work 
on Social England, which is being published by the 
well known firm of Messrs. Cassell. It purports to 
be an attempt to do for the general history ni 
England what the introductory chapter of 
Macaulay's BUlorif did for the Stuart period. Such 
a book could only have been produced by the 
collaboration of many writers, and on the whole 
the result is excellent. There are, however, to my 
mind sorious drfpcta in the third volume, which 
deals with what is known as the Befonoation period. 
I do not desire to be too sweeping ic my condemna* 
tioD, for I was myself a contributor to a smaU 
portion of the volume, but the book serves to 
illustrate the danger of leaving out uopleasant 
portions of our history. When I knew that I should 
have the pleasure of reading this paper I tfaoaght I 
would have a look to see what new lights the writer 
on the Elizabethan religious history in this volume 
had to give me about " Itecuaants" Knowing that 
the author was a Fellow of one of the Oxford 
colleges and I believe also an examiner in 'the 
Modem History schools, I expected to get some 
information, and perhaps even to be able to aak yoa 
to accept his account of the religioui legislation and 
ita effects during this period aa likely poMibly to be 
more satisfaotory to you than any I might give. I 
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am sorry to saj that at the outset mj hopes were 
disappointed. The index of the Yolume does not so 
much as contain the word recusant or anything of a 
kindred nature, and the word penal law is equally 
conspicuous by its absence. I do not profess to 
have read every word of the book itself ; bat I have 
certainly read sufficient to be able to say with 
confidence that the subject of ** recusancy " is not 
merely inadequately treated, but is barely touched 
upon at all in the otherwise full account of 
Elizabeth's reign. How a fair idea of the social 
condition of England at this time can possibly be 
obtained without a proper treatment of this subject 
I do not profess to be able to understand, and I hope 
before I have finished my paper you may be induced 
to agree with me. 

Before passing to speak of matters of special local 
interest in connection with the subject of the 
recusant laws, it is necessary that I should recall 
briefly a few facts as to the general history of our 
country immediately subsequent to the accession of 
Elizabeth, and place before you some account of 
the laws as to religion by which, as I have said, the 
Queen sought to vindicate the right, claimed by the 
later Tudor monarchs, to give the form of religion 
to the country over which they ruled. It is necessary 
to describe these laws at some considerable length, 
since, as I have just pointed out, there is a real 
danger of their very existence being ignored. 

I am not going to ask you to take my aoooonft 
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of this history, or of tbe measures to secure a 
UDiformit7 in religion, known as the penal laws; 
the first we may conTenientlj take from Green's 
Sitttmf of the English People; the second from 
Hallam's standard work, The Constihitional History 
of England. Neither author can be accused of 
having any bias towards the Catholic side ; and for 
this reason, and because their works are easily 
within the reach of all, I have selected them. My 
part will be confined chiefly to an endeavour to 
illofitrate the incidence of the laws against Re- 
ousante by reference to persons and places in this 
neighbourhood of Petersfield. 

I may perhaps premise one word as to the mean- 
ing of the word Reeutant. It does not mean, aa is 
BO often supposed, and not infrequently stated, one 
who had refused the oath of allegiance to the 
sovereign ; or even the oath of supremacy. A 
recusant was simply one who refused to be present 
at the public services in the parish churohes. This 
is the only meaning which the word has in the 
official documents of the period. Let us now, under 
the guidance of Mr. J. B. Green, take a glimpse at 
the general history of the times when Elisabeth 
oame to the throne. 

" The first interest in Elizabeth's mind," writes 
this historian, " was the interest of pabtio order, and 
she never conld understand how it oould fail to be 
first in everyone's mind. Her ingenuity set itself to 
omstmot a system in which eoolesiastioal unity 
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should not jar against the rights of consoienoe; 
a compromise which merely required outer 'con- 
formitj ' to the established worship, while, as she 
was never weary of repeating, it ' left opinion free.* 
. . . The first work of her Parliament was to 
undo the work of Mary, to repeal the Statutes of 
Heresy, to dissolve the refounded monasteries, and 
to restore the Royal Supremacy. • • . Further 
she had no personal wish to go. A third of the 
Council and two-thirds of the people were as 
opposed to any radical changes in religion as the 
Queen. Among the gentry the older and wealthier 
were on the conservative side, and only the younger 
and meaner on the other. But it was soon neces- 
sary to go further. If the Protestants were the less 
numerous, they were the abler and the more 
vigorous party, and the exiles who returned from 
Geneva brought with them a fierce hatred of 
Catholicism." 

" The whole machinery of public religion had 
been thrown out of gear by the rapid and radical 
changes of the past two reigns. In some dioceses a 
third of the parishes were without clergymen. The 
churches themselves were falling into ruin. The 
majority of the parish priests were still Catholic 
at heart; in the north, indeed, they made little 
disguise of their reactionary tendencies.^ On the 

* There is a yeiy general idea that, with th« exoeptUm of a wnf 
small namber, the entire body of the Engliah ologj took tho l o qai iod 
oath of aapremaoj on tho aooeeaion of Queen KJiaJwith. Tlds idoa k 
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other hand, the Protestant minority amon^ the 
clergy were already di9gu3ting the people by 
their violence and greed. Cliapters had begun 
to plunder their own estates by leases and Snes, and 
by felling timber. The marriages of the clergy 

baxd npoD v> entiN miicoDCcptioii of the faoU. Mr. R SimpMiii 
(Ltfi tf Edmund Campim. p. 196-7, new «d.) hu pat these moat clanrl;. 
B«foi« the end at 16.)9 all the BLihops hwl been deprived of their Seei. 
Ob Mif S3, 1569, > rojkl comiuiuioi], partly Uj. ptrtlj clerical, iru 
appmoted ta tender the oath to ttie clerfij graerall;. Ttii^j vete 
directed to proceed with eaation, but in October it wot found that 
llMy had been too lenloui. and Boreral lafmen were appointed ti) 
npenede the clerical memben. But cren then the inqniution had 
•neb Mrioni effecta, that in Decembrr the Qaeen had to write lo tb« 
oommiiaionen to anapcnd their prueeeditiga. The general roault of 
(h* ptoce»dinga wh, that of the maltitnd« ot oleigTinaa who refoMd to 
anbaeribe only • few were at ones depriT»d, aomt bad three jmn 
giTtn for eondderation, and other* aaein to bare bsan ooonlTad at. 
The prorinee of York vm niited in Aognat and September, 1&69, 
with the following reaolt : oat of 90 clergymen aammoned, 31 came 
aad took the required oath, 34 came and refnaed to iwear, 17 ware 
abaant without procton, 16 were abtent with prooton. In the 
pntrioce of Caotertinry, the dean and canona ol Winoheater 
Cathedral, the warden and fellowa of the CoUege, and tha maatet at 
St. Croaa, all refnaed the oath. The TinLora for the whole proviaM.. 
ntamed 19 reaauau and 78G conformiata, aifDifleantlj OBUtting tha 
abaenteca. Out of 8,911 pariahet and 9,400 banefload olergTmaa, 
onlj 806 took the oath, wbilat all tbe Uahopa and 85 othen eaprwily 
refuad to Bobaeriba, aad tha nat abaenled themaelTea. Tha aaaartioB 
of CaoideD thai odI; 189 clargjrmeD were deprired in ihia Tiaitation 
prarea nothing, aveii if It were tne. At the and of Siau i^pm, 
Dtmutie ElitabtA, to), x., U ao abetnot of the nlunber of raoton, 
Tkara aad eoratea who refnaed to attend wbaa anmmooad la tha foor 
dioeaaai of York, Cheater, Dsrban, and CarUiIa. The total ii 814. 
Than ii ao abatraot of tbe aniaber who attaadad bat retuaad (o take 
th* oath, bat the book provea that In Ihla pcorinoe 870 slargTBtB 
ntaaad to awew, or would hare nfoaad had they baea pceaaad. 
PiolMblj tha real nninber, had we tha maaaa af kaowiaf , woald h« 
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were a perpetual scandal — a scandal which was in- 
creased when the gorgeous vestments of the old 
worship were cut up into gowns and bodices for the 
priests* wives. The new services became scenes of 
utter disorder, where the clergy wore what dress 
they pleased, and the communicant stood or sat as 
he liked ; while the old altars were broken down 
and the communion table was often a bare board 
upon trestles. The people, naturally enough, were 
found to be * utterly devoid of religion,* and came 
to church * as to a May game * " (p. 371). " The 
Marian bishops, with a single exception, discerned 
the Protestant drift of the Queen's changes, and bore 
imprisonment and deprivation rather than accept 
them" (p. 370). Under Archbishop Parker "The 
vacant sees were filled for the most part with 
learned and able men ; the plunder of the Church 
by the nobles was checked, and England was 
settling quietly down again in religious peace, when 
a prohibition from Rome forbade the presence of 
Catholics at the new worship. The order was 
widely obeyed, and the obedience was accepted by 
Elizabeth as a direct act of defiance. Heavy ' fines 
for recusancy,' levied on all who absented them- 
selves from church, became a constant source of 
supply to the Royal Exchequer." 

So much for Green's account of the general 
history. I pass on now to give, firom Hallam's 
GanstUational History of England^ some account of 
the laws by which Elizabeth and her advisers hoped 
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to Beoure general adherence to her " settlement of 
religion " in England. The Parliament which met 
about two months after Elizabeth's succession re- 
established the Anglican Liturgy, and restored the 
royal supremacy, as we have seen. " These two 
statutes, commonly denominated the Acts of Su- 
premacy and Uniformity," writes the historian, 
*'form the basis of that restrictive code of laws, 
deemed by some one of the fundamental bulwarks, 
by others the reproach of our constitution, which 
pressed so heavily for more th«D two centuries 
upon the adherents to the Romish Church. By the 
former all beneficed ecclesiastics, and all laymen 
holding office under the crown, were obliged to take 
tbe oath of supremacy, renouncing the spintDal as 
well as temporal jurisdiction of every foreign prince 
or prelate, on pain of forfeiting their office or 
benefice ; and it was rendered highly penal, and for 
the third offence treasonable, to maintain such 
supremacy by writing or advised speaking. The 
latter statute trenched more on the natural rights of 
ooDScience ; prohibiting, under pain of forfeiting 
goods and chattels for the first offence, of a year's 
imprisonment for the second, and of imprisonment 
during life for the thirdi the use by a minuter, 
whether beneficed or not, of any but the established 
Liturgy ; and imposed a fine of one shilling on all 
who should absent themselves from chnroh on 
Sondaysand holidaya" 
** This Act," continues Hallam, ** operated ■• u 
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absolute interdiction of tlie Catholic rites, however 
privately celebrated. It has frequently been 
asserted that the Qovemment connived at the 
domestic exercise of that religion during these first 
years of Elizabeth's reign. This may possibly have 
been the case with respect to some persons of very 
high rank, whom it was inexpedient to irritate. But 
we find instances of severity towards Catholics, 
even in that early period ; and it is evident that 
their solemn rites were only performed by stealth, 
and at much hazard. Thus Sir Edward Walde- 
grave and his lady were sent to the Tower in 1561, 
for hearing Mass and having a priest in their house. 
Many others about the same time were punished for 
a like offence. Two bishops, one of whom, I regret 
to say, was Grindal, write to the Council in 1 562, 
concerning a priest apprehended in a lady's house, 
that neither he nor the servants would be sworn to 
answer to articles, saying they would not accuse 
themselves ; and after a wise remark on this, that 
* papistry is like to end in anabaptistry,' proceed to 
hint that * some think that if this priest might be 
put to some kind of torment and so driven to 
confess what he knoweth, he might gain the Queen's 
Majesty a good mass of money by the masses that 
he hath said ; but we refer to your lordships' 
wisdom.' This conmiencement of persecution 
induced many Catholics to fly beyond the 8ea» and 
gave rise to those re-unions of disaffected exiles, 
which never ceased to endanger the throne of 
Elizabeth. 
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" It cannot, as far aa appears, be truly alleged 
that any greater prorocation had as yet been given 
by the Catholics than that of pertinaciously con- 
tinuing to believe and worship as their fathers had 
done before. I request [adds Hallam] those who 
may hesitate about this, to pay some attention to 
the order of time before they form their opinions." 

I here iDterrupt Haltam's account of the penal 
laws to briefly corroborate what he tells us as to 
the early dates at which the celebration of Catholic 
rites was prevented by tlie strong measure of 
iiopriftonment. The Sir Edward Waldegrave he 
mentions as having been sent to the Tower in 1661 
had been previously conflned in the same prison 
during the reign of Edward VI. for refusing to force 
Uie Protestant service upon Queen Mary. The 
notice given of this imprisonment in the valuable 
contemporary diary of a residtnt in London, known 
as Machyn's Diary (p. 266), is " The xxii. day of 
Aprell was had to the Towre ser Edward Walgraff 
and my lade his wyff, as good almes-foke as be in 
thes day, and odur caried thethur." The cause of 
this imprisonment is given in many State papers, 
and also by Machyn when, on September 1 of the 
same year, 1561, he records the death of " thd good 
and gentle knight whyle in the Towre, the whyohe 
he was put for berrying of masse and kepjng a 
preet in ys howse that dyd say masse." In this and 
tlie following year, 1562, aooording to an official 
paper now preserved among the Harleian MSB. at 
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the British Museum,^ there were some sixteen or 
seventeen ladies and gentlemen prisoners in the 
Fleet prison for ** matters of religion/' and in almost 
every case it is stated that the offence was *' for 
hearing mass." In the Marshalsea there was a 
gentleman and a priest, in the King's Bench a 
gentleman and two priests,* whilst in the Tower, 
besides Sir Edward and Lady Waldegrave, there 
was a goodly company, including Sir Thomas 
and Lady Wharton, and their priest, William Joly. 
** Their faults be well in remembrance " is noted 
against them as bracketed together with the Walde- 
graves and others ; and we are not left in any 
doubt what those faults were, as they all appear in 
another paper, dated June 3, 1561, and endorsed 
** prisoners for mass." This last paper, annotated 
in the writing of Cecil himself, contains some forty 
names of persons — gentry and priests, who were in- 
dicted at the general assizes at Brentwood, in Essex, 
for offences against the religious laws.* But all this^ 
as Mr. Rudyard Kipling is so fond of saying, *' is 
another story," and I return to the guidance of 
Mr. Hallam. 

** I have not found," he writes, " that Pius IV., 
more moderate than most other Pontiffs of the 
sixteenth century, took any measures hostile to the 
temporal government of this realm; but the de» 

> Harl. MS., 360 f. 84. 

* Bute Papen, Dom. Elix., yol. xri., No. 66, No. 86 ; ToL xriL, No. 18. 

• Ibid., Yol. xTii., No. 18. 
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prived ecclesiastica were not unfairly anxious to 
keep alive the faith of their former hearers ; and to 
prevent them from sliding into conformity through 
indifference and disuse of their ancient rites (p. 115)> 
questions of conscience were circulated, with answers 
alt tending to show the unlawfulness of conformity, 
Tliere waa nothing more in this than the Catholic 
clergy were bound in consistency with their 
principle to do, though it seemed very atrocious to 
bigots. . . . Partly through political circum- 
stances, but far more from the hard usage they 
experienced for professing their religion, there seems 
to have been an increased restlessness among the 
Catholics about 1562, which was met with new 
rigour by the Parliament of that year." 

"The Act entitled 'for the assurance of the 
Queen's royal power over 4UI estates and subjects 
within her dominions * enacts with an iniquitous 
and sanguinary retrospect, that all persons who had 
ever taken holy orders, or any degree in the uni- 
versities, or had been admitted to the practice of 
the laws, or held any office in their execution, 
should be bound to take the oath of supremacy, 
when tendered to them by a bishop, or by oom> 
nuBsioners appointed under the great seal. ' The 
penalty for the first refusal of this oath was that of 
a praemunire, but any person who, after the space 
of three months from the first tender, shonld again 
refuse it when in like manner tendered, incurred 
the pains of high treason. The oath <A supremaoj 
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was imposed by statute on every member of the 
House of Commons, but could not be tendered to a 
peer, the Queen declaring her full confidence in 
those hereditary councillors. Several peers of great 
weight and dignity were still Catholics " (p. 116). 

"I am never very willing," continues our authority 
** to admit as an apology for unjust or cruel enact- 
ments, that they are not designed to be generally 
executed ; a pretext often insidious, always insecure, 
and tending to mask the approaches of arbitrary 
government. But it is certain that Elizabeth did 
not wish this act to be enforced in its full severity.** 
(p. 117.) 

In reply to the application of the Emperor 
Ferdinand that Catholics might be reasonably 
allowed the use of one church in each city, the 
Queen declared that she could " not grant churches 
to those who disagree from her religion, being 
against the laws of her Parliament, and highly dan- 
gerous to the state of her kingdom, as it would sow 
various opinions in the nation to distract the minds 
of honest men, and would cherish parties and 
factions that might disturb the present tranquillity 
of the commonwealth " (p. 120). 

*' Camden and many others have asserted that by 
systematic connivance the Roman Catholics enjoyed 
a pretty free use of their religion for the first 
fourteen years of Elizabeth's reign. We find abun« 
dance of persons harassed for recusancy, that is, for 
not attending the Protestant Church, and driven to 
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insincere promises of conformity. Others were 
dragged before ecclesiastical oommissioners for 
harbouring priests, or for sending money to those 
vbo had fled beyond sea. Students of the inns of 
conrt, where popery had a strong hold at this time, 
were examined in the star-chamber as to their re- 
ligion, and on not giving satisfactory answers were 
committed to the Fleet. The Catholic party were 
not always scrupulous about the usual artifices of an 
oppressed people, meeting force by fraud and con- 
cealing their heart-felt wishes under the mask of 
ready submission, or even of zealous attachment. 
A great majority both of clergy and laity yielded to 
tiie times ; and of these temporising conformists it 
cannot be doubted that many lost by degrees all 
tbought of returning to the ancient fold. But 
others, while they complied with exterior ceremonies, 
retained in their private devotions their accustomed 
mode of worship. It is an admitted fact that the 
Catholics generally attended the Church, till it oame 
to be reckoned a distinctive sign of their having re> 
nounced their own religion. They persuaded them- 
selves (and the English priests, uninstruoted and 
accustomed to a temporising oonduot, did not dis- 
oonrage the notion) that the private observance of 
their own ntes would excuse a formal obedience to 
the civil power " (p. 120). '* There is nothing 
. . . which serves to oountenanoe the very unfair 
misrepresentations lately (t.«., 1845) given, aa if the 
Boman Catholics generally had aoquieioed in the 
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Anglican worship, believing it to be substantially 
the same as their own. They frequented our 
churches, because the law compelled them by 
penalties so to do, not out of a notion that yery 
little change had been made by the Reformation. It 
is true of course that many became real Protestants, 
by habitual attendance on our rites and by disuse of 
their own. But these were not the recusants of a 
later period " (p. 121, note). 

'^ The Romish scheme of worship, though it 
attaches more importance to ceremonial rites, has 
one remarkable difference from the Protestant, that 
is far less social ; and consequently the preyention 
of its open exercise has far less tendency to weaken 
men's religious associations so long as their individual 
intercourse with a priest, its essential requisite, can 
be preserved. Priests therefore travelled the country 
in various disguises, to keep alive a flame which the 
practice of outward conformity was calculated to 
extinguish. There was not a county throughout 
England, says a Catholic historian, where several of 
Mary's clergy did not reside, commonly called the 
old priests. They served as chaplains in private 
families. By stealth, at the dead of night, in private 
chambers, in the secret lurking-places of an ill« 
peopled country, with all the mystery that subdues 
the imagination, with all the mutual trust that 
invigorates constancy, these proscribed ecdesiastioB 
celebrated their solemn rites, more impressiye in 

22 
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such concealment than if surrounded by all their 
former splendour. . . . 

"It is my thorough conviction that the perseou- 
tioo, for it can obtain no better name, carried on 
against the English Catholics, however it might 
serve to delude the Government by producing an 
apparent conformity, could not but excite a spirit of 
disloyalty in many adherents to that faith" (p. 122). 

As a consequence of the northern insurrection of 
1570,and the celebrated Bull of Pope Pius V., new 
and more stringent laws were passed against the 
Catholics by the Parliament in 1571 (13 E!iz. o. 2). 
This enacted "that all persons publishing any bull 
from Rome, or absolving and reconciling any one to 
the Romish Church, or being so reconciled, should 
incur the penalties of high treason ; and such as 
brought into the realm any crosses, pictures, or 
superstitious things consecrated by the Pope or 
under his authority, should be liable to prssmanire. 
Those who should conceal or coDoive at the offen- 
ders were to be held guilty of misprision of trea* 
0on. This statute exposed the Catholic priesthood, 
and in a great measure the laity, to the coDtinnal 
risk of martyrdom ; for so many had fallen away 
from their faith through a pliant spirit of conformity 
with the times, that the regular discipline would 
exact their absolution and reconciliation before th«y 
oould be reinstated in the Church's oommunion" 
(p. 186). . . "We cannot wonder to read that 
these new statutes increased the dissatisfaction of 
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the Roman Catholics, who perceived a systematio 
determination to extirpate their religion. • . 
Many retired to foreign countries, and, reoeiying 
for their maintenance pensions from the Court of 
Spain, became unhappy instruments of its ambitious 
enterprises. Those who remained at home could 
hardly think their oppression much mitigated by the 
precarious indulgences which Elizabeth's caprice, 
or rather the fluctuation of different parties in her 
councils, sometimes extended to them ** (p. 140). 

** This indulgence, however, shown by Elizabeth, 
the topic of reproach in those times, and sometimes 
of boast in our own, never extended to any positive 
toleration, nor even to any general connivance at 
the Romish worship in its most private exercise. 
She published a declaration in 1570, that she did 
not intend to sifl men's consciences, provided they 
observed her laws by coming to church, which, as 
she well knew, the strict Catholics deemed incon- 
sistent with their integrity. Nor did the Government 
always abstain from an inquisition into men's private 
thoughts. The inns of court were more than once 
purified of popery by examining their members on 
articles of faith. Gentlemen of good families in the 
country were harassed in the same manner " (p. 140). 

** It will not surprise those who have observed the 
effect of all persecution for matters of opinion upon 
the human mind, that during this period the 
Romish party continued such in numbers and in 
zeal as to give the most lively alarm to Elizabeth's 
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administration. One cause of thia was, beyond 
doubt, tbo connivance of justices of the peace, a 
great many of whom were secretly attached to the 
same interest, though it was not easy to exclude 
them from tbo commission, on account of their 
wealth and respectability. The facility with which 
Catholic rites can be performed in secret, as before 
observed, was a still more important circumstance." 
In this way another ten years of Elizabeth's reign 
passed away. The Parliament which met in 1581 
was " discontented with the severities used against 
the Puritans, but ready to go beyond any measures 
that the court might propose to subdue and extir- 
pate popery. Here an Act was passed, which, after 
repeating the former provisioQ that had made it 
high treason to reconcile any of ber Majesty's anb* 
jects, or to be reconciled, to the Church of Rome, 
imposes a penalty of £20 a month on all persons 
absenting themselves from church, unless they shall 
hear the English service at home. Such as could 
not pay the same within three months afler judg- 
. meat, were to be impnaoned until they should oon< 
form. The Queen, by a subsequent Act, had the 
power of seizing two-thirds of the party's land and 
all his goods for default of payment. These grievous 
penalties on recusancy, as the wilful absence of 
Catholics from church came now to be denomioated, 
were doubtless founded on the extreme difficulty of 
proving an actual celebration of their own rites. 
But they established a persecution which fell not ftt 
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all short in principle of that for which the inquisi- 
tion had become so odious. Nor were the statutes 
merely designed for terror's sake — to koep a check 
over the disaffected, as some would pretend. They 
were executed in the most sweeping and indis- 
criminating manner, unless perhaps a few families 
of high rank might enjoy a connivance ** (p. 145). 

** The public executions, numerous as they were, 
scarcely form the most odious part of this persecu- 
tion. The common law of England has always 
abhorred the accursed mysteries of a prison-house^ 
and neither admits of torture to extort confession, 
nor of any penal infliction not warranted by a 
judicial sentence. But this law, though still sacred 
in the courts of justice, was set aside by the Privy 
Council under the Tudor line. The rack seldom 
stood idle in the Tower, for all the latter part of 
Elizabeth's reign " (p. 148). " Such ezcessiye 
severities, under the pretext of treason, but sus- 
tained by very little evidence of any other ofience 
than the exercise of the Catholic ministry, excited 
indignation throughout a great part of Europe*' 
(Ibid.). 

** In 1584 a law was enacted, enjoining all Jesuits, 
seminary priests and other priests, whether ordained 
within or without the kingdom, to depart from it 
within forty days, on pain of being adjudged 
traitors. The penalty of fine and imprisonment at 
the Queen's pleasure was inflicted on such as, know- 
ing any priest to be within the realm, should not 
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discover it to a magistrate. This seemed to fill up 
tbe measure of persecution, and to render the 
longer preservation of this obnoxious religion abso* 
lately impracticable " (p. 1&3). 

After testifying to tbo loyalty with which 
Catholics in every part of England united with their 
fellow-countrymen in preparing to resist the Spanish 
Armada (p. 62), the historian Hallam continues : 
" It would have been a sign of gratitude if the laws 
depriving them of the free exercise of their roligion 
bad been, if not repealed, yet suffered to sleep, after 
these proofs of loyalty. But the execution of priests 
and of other Catholics became, on the contrary, more 
freqcent, and the fines for recusancy were exacted 
as rigorously as before. A statute was enacted, re* 
straining Popish recusants — a distiQCtive name now 
first imposed by law — to particular places of resi- 
dence, and subjecting them to other vexatious pro- 
visions. All persons were forbidden by proolama- 
tioD to harbour any of whose conformity they were 
not assured" (p. 163). 

With this I will finish my quotations from the 
pages of Hallam's Jlistory, only remarldng, as an 
apology for their length, that there are many other 
passages which deserve to be cited, which' I hope 
you may be induced to read for yoarselves. I now 
pass on to illustrate the incidence of th« recusancy 
laws in Hampshire, and especially in this neigh- 
bourhood of Fetersfield. 

The most important sources of information upon 
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this subject (and sources which have hitherto been 
little regarded), are the Recusant Bolls in the Public 
Record Office. Unfortunately these systematic 
accounts of fines levied upon those who refused to 
attend the service in their parish churcheSy and of 
the rents received from property belonging to such 
recusants which, as the the record says, ** by reason 
of recusancy " was held altogether or in part by the 
crown, are very far from being complete ; that is to 
say, they do not begin until late in Elizabeth's 
reign, although from that time the series runs 
without a break for sixty-three years. There is, of 
course, a record of the fines paid under the recusant 
laws in the years previous to the thirty-third of 
bllizabetb, a.d. 1590 ; but this is to be found on the 
general receipt rolls of the Exchequer, known as 
Pipe Rolls. It would take a very long time to 
thoroughly examine these rolls, and pick out from 
the mass of payments of every kind the spocial sums 
received by the royal officials in the way of recusant 
fines. The special recusant rolls are sufficiently 
difficult to deal with, and we must be content to 
confine our attention chiefly to this source of infor- 
mation. For the benefit of those who have no 
acquaintance with the original records of our 
country, I may perhaps say one word in description 
of the recusant rolls. When rolled up these records 
look more like a good size drain-pipe than anything 
else ; they are about two feet in height and eighteen 
inches or two feet in diameter. The roll conaistB of 
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a Dumber of skios of parchment, each from six to 
eight feet long, and two feet or so broad, stitched 
together at one end ; at the extreme end of each 
stdo is written the name of the county to which it 
refers ; for the receipts on these rolls, like the 
general Pipe Rolls, are divided out into their special 
counties. For our present purposes we have onlj 
to turn to the skins labelled Southampton, orHamp- 
■bire, to see what special information thej can give 
as. 

The first year, as I have said, is 1590 A.D., after 
Elizabeth had been on the throne BOme two-and> 
thirty years. The Hampshire record for this year 
ia contained on one skin of parchment, such as I 
bare described, written on both sides. The usual 
method followed is first to account for the estates 
wholly or partially in the banda of the queen, ** by 
reason of the recusancy " of their owners, and then 
to record the names of those vbo during the year 
in question had been fined for not going to servioe 
in their parish chorch. Thus we find recorded 
. under the first heading that the tenantB of variouB 
properties belonging to the gentry of the county 
had paid two-thirds of the value of their holdings 
to the royal officials because their owners were 
recnsant6, and their properties— or rather the 
rents — had been seized in payment of fines. In 
one or two cases the property itself had already 
been granted for a term of years to a tenant to 
farm for the queen's benefit One gentlemiD* 
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Richard Wamford, is entered upon the roll as 
being behindhand in his fines to the amount of 
£1»540, and so his property was taken over under 
the Act of Parliament, about which Hallam has told 
US, which enabled the crown to take possession of 
tv70-thirds of the property of all who would not, 
or more probably could not, pay their fines for not 
going to the service in their parish churches. The 
present record shows that many of the gentry had 
already been reduced to this strait ; amongst them 
we find the names of Grilbert Wells, of Brambridge, 
near Twyford, whose property had been granted out 
to a farmer by the crown in the thirteenth year of 
the queen's reign ; of Thomas Poundes, of 
Beamond, or Beaumont, in the parish of Far- 
lington — a very noted recusant, about whom I shall 
speak presently ; of Anthony IJdall, or Ovedale, of 
Woodcote, near Alresford, who had other property 
at Hambledon. To come nearer to this neighbour- 
hood of Peters field, we find the receipt of the sum 
of £72 4s. 4d. for two-thirds of the manor of West- 
bury, described as "situate on the road from 
Eastmeon," the property of •* William Fawkenor» 
recusant." On the other side of the hills we have 
Humphrey Milles, or Clarke, paying over two-thirds 
of the value of the manors of Idsworth and Ban- 
nisters Court, the property of Edward Bannyster, 
'' recusant ; ** and, to take one more example, the 
same fine of two-thirds is exacted on the property 
of one Stephen Yacbell, *' gentleman and recusant^** 
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who is described as of " Heath House, in Borryton, 
near Petersfield." 

With these few examples I pass on to the second 
division of the record, which gives the names of 
those Soed at the rate of X20 a moDth, and thirteen 
moDths in the year, "for not going to church, 
chapel, or other place of common prayer," First 
comes the name of George Cotton, of Warblington, 
near Havant, who pays £260 on this score. Then 
there is given a long list of all sorts and conditions 
of men and women called on to pay at the same 
rate for the same legal offence. Husbands are re- 
quested to pay for their wives — for the women 
clearly make what I may perhaps call a " manful " 
stand for the rights of conscience. To take a few 
examples in the Petersfield neighbourhood : 
amongst those who have been found absent from 
their churches for seven mouths, and who are con* 
sequentLy requested to pay down £140, are Eliza- 
beth, wife of Giles Turner, gentleman, of Steep; 
Richard Strange of Barnes, of BuritoD, gentleman ; 
_ Wilham Edmonds or HoUoway, of Eaetmeon, 
yeoman ; Margery Vachell, of Ca^erington, 
spinster ; Humphrey Milles or Clarke, of Idsworth, 
yeoman (you remember he was the tenant of 
Edward Bannister, the owner of Idsworth) ; and, not 
to mention others, Thomas Neave, of Petersfield, 
yeoman. Amongst those who had been oonvioted 
of having absented themselves from the oommon 
place of worship for four monUu, and were oon* 
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scquently asked only for £80, the 
list of BuritoQ people; — Tboma 
Thomas Croweher, yeoman ; 2 
yeoman; Mary Blackman, wife 
man ; Emma Okelie, widow; 
widow; Ralph Geale (her son, pn 
I give this aa merely a sample 
which may be obtained by an e 
Becusanl liolh. Year after year 
disclosed ; not that the fines in 
constantly or regularly ; at timi 
lists; at times the names are fe 
part of the record — that which ( 
lands seized by the crown in 
recusant fines — practically chat 
ways ; fresh names are added fi 
and here and there we have no 
timber, &c., upon the various cslb 
and other grants made by the cro 
of " obstinate recusants." That 
Hinton, on two farms called Wet 
the property of Thomaa and Be; 
"by reason of their recusancy 
chattels were seized and sold to i 
of rent to pay their fines. At 
parish of South wick, the prop 
Uvedale, of Woodcote, near Alret 
beech woods were out down, as 
woods at Hambledon, to pay fines 
Aa time goes on, more property 
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noted as having to pay two-thirds of the rental to 
the rojal receiver. Thus in the fortieth year of 
Klizabeth's reign a oonsiderahle addition appears to 
the rents received from the property of Stephen 
Vachell, of Heath House: thirteen acres of land, for 
example, at Charlton, lands in Catherington, Havant 
and Hayling, and Weston farm near Buriton, with 
house, garden, orchard, and some 200 acres of land, 
are made chargeable at two-thirds of their value. 
This same farm, on the 30th of September, 1600, 
was granted for twenty-one years to one Arthur 
West, by Sir Thomas West, and other royal com- 
missioners. The tenants of two brothers, Robert 
and Anthony Joy, of Rothercomhe, in the pariah of 
Eastmeon, are ordered to pay their rents to the 
crown for varioua meadows named " long oroft, cops 
close, square meadow, great combfield of 20 acres, 
green close, &c.," in the parish of Eastmeon. And 
to take but one more example, Henry Eoight, the 
tenant of Anthony Kortoa of Blendworth, has to 
pay to the crown the rent of a house and 60 acres 
of land at Punsall (or Punsholt) in the parish of 
Eastmeon, 

As to the money fines, the obvious question 
at once arises, how could they have been paid? 
We must bear in mind that money in the days of 
Elisabeth was at least ten or twelve times the value 
of money at the present time. Probably we shall 
be under the mark if we take a penny at the end of 
the sixteenth century to be equal to our shilling, Mid 
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at that rate £20 a month would be the same as £240 
of our coinage. It is obviously impossible that such 
a sum, or anything like it, could have been found by 
the class of people who were condemned to pay 
these fines for not going to church. For example, 
the Recusant Roll for the second year of James L 
contains extraordinary lists of men and women of 
every kind and degree, each fined £120 for not 
appearing at church for six months. The Hampshire 
portion of the Roll alone gives the names of some 
five hundred people thus fined, and the list includes 
the names of millers, tailors, milliners, husbandmen, 
yeomen, shoemakers, labourers, blacksmiths, fisher- 
men, &c., not to name numerous widows, spinsters, 
and other lone women who had no husbands to pay 
for them. For example, at Petersfield we have 
Stephen Neve, tailor, and his wife, together with 
Thomas Neve, each fined £140 for not going to 
church for the previous six months; also John 
Harris and his wife ; Richard Dyling and his wife, 
and Richard Allen and his wife, all of Petersfield, 
for the same. At Hambledon there are g^ven the 
names of some twenty, and at Warblington some 
six-and-twenty, men and women, all of the labouring 
classes, who were thus fined. At Buriton we have 
the names of Agnes Crowcher, and her husband 
Thomas Crowcher, labourer ; of Arthur Budesbye, 
haulier, and Elizabeth his wife; of Elisabeth 
Okelie, widow ; of Mary Blackmao, wife of Henrj 
Blackman ; of Joan Crowcher, widow, and of Ann 
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Crowcber, wife of Ralph Crowcher, labourer. Down 
by the coast recusancy is evidently rife. At 
Wymering the list is a long one, and at Westburant, 
near Havant, occurs the name of " Elizabeth 
Bulbeck, spinster" — a Catholic nam© etill known in 
the same place. It is of course obvious that these 
people, and hundreds like tbem in the country, 
could never have found the money to pay. Still 
the mere fact of their being, as they were called, 
" convicted recusants," placed them within th« 
power of the law, and the next step taken with 
them was to value, and, in the crown's behalf, lay 
claim to the goods and chattels of nil indebted, for 
the amount of their fines. There are records of 
cows and cattle of all sorts, furniture — poor sticks 
of furniture enough, for the most part they seem to 
be — farming implements, hayricks, &c., &c., being 
declared of such and such a value, and the property 
of the crown. In some instances this embargo 
appears to have been bought off at the royal ofiBcial 
valuatioo; but almost always these poor unfortunate 
^ creatures had to remain under the crushing sense 
that all their worldly goods were known to be the 
property of the crown, and held solely at the mercy 
of some official in the district. Instances are not 
wanting of the actual sales of every bit of furniture, 
and even of the home itself, over the heads of a 
family noted for its recusancy. 

A series of Rolls little oonsidted for any purpose 
affords OS some particulars about these debts owed 
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by various recusants. They are called Exannual 
Rolls^ and upon them are entered such debts to the 
crown as are never likely to be paid—debts for 
which it would be hopeless to prosecute. From the 
twenty-fifth year of Queen Elizabeth's reign these 
rolls contain long lists of bad debts owing by 
recusants who have nothing wherewith to pay. In 
some instances, at a later period, there is a record 
that payment, or part payment, of this or that debt 
has been obtained ; as for example, when the lands 
of Stephen Yachell, of Heath House and Bnriton, 
and Anthony IJvedale, of Hambledon, are taken 
possession of ; but generally the debt is entered as 
hopeless. 

There are some instances, however, on the Recusant 
Rolls in which, year after year, a recusant, somehow 
or other, managed to scrape together sufficient to 
pay the full penalty for refusing to attend his parish 
church. Thus, Mr. George Cotton, of Warblington, 
actually paid £260 each year for many years. I 
have followed the receipts for twenty years, from 
1587 to 1607. Imagine what such payments mean; 
actually in hard cash this gentleman — a man of 
considerable property about Havanfr— in these 
twenty years paid in fines some £5,200 in money of 
those days, or something over £60,000 of our money. 
I did not myself for some time believe that this 
could have been the case, and supposed that although 
he was nominally fined that amount, the money was 
not actually paid. I have, however, satisfied myself 
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ihat the cash was in fact handed ioto the royal 
treasury. There exist at the Record Office what 
are called the Pells Receipt Books, and day by day 
in these were entered the sums of money which were 
paid into the exchequer, and the source whence they 
came. I have followed out in these Pells receipts 
the sums of money obtained from Hampshire as 
noted on the Recusant Rolls. There, for example, 
duly noted as received tvill be found the rents of 
Stephen Vachell's property in Peterafield and 
Buriton, the rents of Heath House and Weston 
Farm ; there are the payments of two-thirds of the 
rents of the Idsworth and of the Westbury property, 
and the rest ; and there each six months is recorded 
the receipt of a moiety of the £260 which Mr. 
George Cotton ia stated on the Beonsant Roll to 
have paid for not attending the ohoroh service. He 
begins in 1586 by a small payment of £15 6s. 8d. 
In 1587, on May 20th. he pays £140, and the other 
moiety of the £260, namely £120, on November 
24tb ; on this day he also pays £199 6s. 8d., said 
to be "inpartpaymeatof tbesumof £l,199 6B.8d.," 
arrears of fines for not going to his parish ohurob. 
From 1587 till his name disappears from the treasury 
account books in 1607, Mr. George Cotton pays his 
£260 a year regularly. More than this ; by degrees 
he is forced to pay off the arrears of which I have 
JDsb spoken. Thus on November 28th, 1688, 
besidM his usual six>monthly moiety of the £260, 
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he pays intx) the queen's purse £433 Gs. 8d./ and a 
like sum at two subsequent dates. 

I may add that the Pells Receipt Booh^ besides 
being a day book, gives what may be called a 
ledger account at the end of eaoh Tolame. Here 
the various sums paid into the royal treasury are 
gathered together under their various headings. 
Thus there are the customs dues on wine, &o., tiie 
fines inflicted in the Star Chamber, the payment for 
renewal of crown leases, &c. One of the headings 
given is ** Fines de recusantibus accedere ad ecdesiam 
ubi communis oratio utitur " — that is, " Fines from 
those refusing to come to church where the Common 
Prayer is used," and the totals show, when com- 
pared with other receipts, that the recosant fines 
were a very considerable source of revenue. There 
are, indeed, only one or two other sources that 
furnish more money to the exchequer of the 
country than what was obtained from Catholics 
refusing to be present at service in their several 
parishes. One example of the amount actually 
received under this head may be of interest. In 
the first half of the year 1601 the Treasury ac- 
knowledges the receipt of JE4,856 15s. 9H« from 
recusancy fines ; in the second half £4,370 3s. 6icL, 
making a grand total of £9,226 19s. 4d. for the 
year, or, to put it into modem figures for com* 
parison, some £110,719 8s. of our money. 

> Pelk Reoeipt Bookt, No. 61. 
23 
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I will here give a balance-sheet showing the 
actual Bums of monej received bj the exchequer 
each six months during the last twenty years of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, from CatboHcswho re- 
fused to come to their parish churches for serTice. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the re- 
ceipts of the exchequer were but a tn6e compared 
to the losses sustained by the Catholics by the 
methods employed to collect the fines, and the con- 
sequent waste and wanton destruction of their goods, 
and, ae has been pointed out, " of the vast suma 
which found their way into the hands of courtiers, 
parasites, and favourites to whom recusants were 
given to farm, and pursuivants and informers, who 
made Catholics pa7 for their forbearance." Eren 
so, the total sum of money extracted from the reoo- 
sants in the course of the last twenty years of the 
sixteenth century is sufficiently appalling, aod as 
the details are taken from the Royal receipt books, 
there can be no question about the money not 
having been really paid. The average yearly pay- 
ment, it will be seen, was, in round numbers, £6,000, 
whilst in each of the last three years it exceeded 
£8,000. In 1601, when the receipts from reoosant 
fines amounted, as we bave said, to £9,226 IQs. 4d., 
the total revenue of the crown averaged £400,000*, 
so that these fines were about a fiftieth part of the 
total exchequer receipts. 

■J. C. TlMWt, CntatUn Ug 8 u US m, Irtwdi W tda, p. nht. 
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Cabb obcbived bt tea Excheqdbb 
Catholics bbfobimo to br pkeseh 
Skhvioe. 
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1595 Eulertenn 
Uieh Mimas 

1596 £aet«r term 
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1087 Easter term 
Miohaelmu 

*1598 Eaater term 
Mioha«lm&s 

1599 Easter term 
Uich&elmoB 

1600 Easter term 



Euter term 
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Euter term 
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I 4 1 
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8 
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4788 4 
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1* 
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4443 18 10 


4110 6 
4176 13 


H 
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6641 9 Oi 



7603 17 7i 



6B32 19 (^ 



— 8387 



Onnd Total £130,906 19 7^ 
I muBt not, hoverer, delay longer over tiieee 
accounts, for we have numy other Bouroea of infer* 
mstioD. My note-books of colleotiooB from the 
State papers of this period contain many notes and ' 
copies of documents relating to Hampshire and 
Hampshire recusants. For the purpose of this 
paper I have turned over the pages and marked 
■ereral which were copied out years ago. There is, 
of oouTBe, not the least poBsibility of giTiog in a 

■ Fion Laaad. US., f. IW. 
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mere paper any adequate notion of the stoiy as it 
comes out from these records of the past. All I 
can do is to note some one or two points, which 
arC) I fancy, most likely to be of interest. I begin 
with a list to be found in the Domestic State Papers 
of Elizabeth's reign.^ It is headed: ''The names 
of the recusants within the county of Southampton 
who refuse to come unto their several parish 
churches unto the divine service there said, whereof 
many of them were presented in the inquisition made 
through that shire in (April), 1583, and many of 
them hath been both then and in former inquisitions 
presented." The list contains the names of some 
240 of the Hampshire gentry and their wives. It 
is impossible, of course, to give the details, and I 
only take as a sample the names entered as at 
Buriton : Henry Shelley, Marie his wife, Marie his 
daughter, Lawrence Young and two others, servants 
to Mr. Shelley ; Stephen Yachell, gent, Marie his 
wife, Margery Yachell his sister, and a servant 
named William. To this list is appended another 
of names left out either by accident or design, and at 
the end are noted ''those recusants who are 
cpmmitted and do remain in prison." In the gaol 
at Winchester there are some eight and twenty, 
including two priests and two nuns. In this 
company are Nicholas Tichbome, Gilbert WelLs, of 
Twyford, William Beconshaw, Simon Cuffold of 

1 VoL olx. ; No. 26. 
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Basing', Edirard BaDniater of Idswortb, John 
Ludlowe of Fareham, and, to name but one more, 
our old friend of Heath House and Weston Farm, 
Stephen Vacbetl. At the same time four Hamp- 
sliire gentlemen are in prison for recusanoy in 
London, namely : John Beconshaw, Peter Tichbome, 
George Cotton of Warblington, about whom we 
have already heard so much, and Henry Shelley, of 
Buriton." In the "house of correction " at Win- 
oheeter there is Mrs. Edborow BuUacre, widow, 
of Warblington, Mr. Thomas Goter, of Timsbury, 
Mr. Bobert Joy of Kastraeon, and Nicholas CoUyns 
of Meonstoke. 

The circumatances which ted to Xrs. BuUaore 
finding herself in the House of Gorrectioa are 
the following. In August, 1582, John Chapman, 
formerly rector of Langton Herring, in Dorsetshire, 
and now " a seminary and massing priest," as he is 
officially described, was discovered in the bouse of 
Mrs. BuUacre in Warblington, where he had been 
residing for some time. He was carried off to 

I Ur. HcDTj Shellaj, of AlftplcdiuhKin Uoqm, wm dMOtoded from 
tht BbeUcja of Uiohalgrove, Sohis. Tha Uat AbbtM of St. Hmj'k, 
Wiiicb<Bt«r, WH bora >t Mtpledorium, fttMltb«fuftilj f aroiabad UH17 
piicMi mad nligioDi In Uw lizteeDth tad MvaaUcDth otntariM, Hm 
ke«M ol Uiplcdorhua wm ■ Urge |[kU«d boUdlag ftpptoselMd bj u 
kTUM of «lm«. IikeMiabe]gTOT»,Ui«fKail7BwulMof tktSh*ll*7i 
is Bomtt, ftod on* of Ui« hamt bouMi In tha oonn^, Uapladuhan 
«>■ dcatiofed ontj in tU« oentar;, wImd tb« prMeat fwnbooM vm 
bdtoath* •it*. Ilia UmpMarium U m» w bt ooBfotwdMl with 
— oth M ■■Prion of tht mbo nnn* aiMalwl tm " 
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Winchester together with the lady for harbourinj 
him. After he had been examined before th< 
Bishop of Winchester (Dr. John Watson), and tw( 
magistrates, the Bishop wrote to the Privy CSoonci 
for further instructions, whether he should be sen 
up to London, or left to be dealt with by the jndgei 
at the forthcoming assizes. ''He is in tb< 
meantime," writes the Bishop, '' committed to a 8af< 
place in the correction house. The gaol hath m 
many backward people, that we thought not gWH 
to commit neither the priest nor the widow, Mn 
BuUacre, thither." 

The four Hampshire gentlemen in the prison i 
London had probably been there for more than 
couple of years, as their names appear in a list o 
recusant prisoners in the White Lion prison, Soutli 
wark, in December, 1581,^ and two of them, Jok 
Beconshaw and Peter Tichbome in another '' oata 
logue of papists imprisoned in 1579";' whilst in th< 
same list are given the names of four widows ii 
prison at Winchester, and against them is noted 
" their husbands have died in prison." 

I should be glad, had it been possible within thi 
limits of this paper, to have followed the fortunes o 
a few more Hampshire recusants in the prison list 
of which I have a great number. I must conten 
myself with merely noting the name of ''Benjamii 

* State Papers Dom. £lis., 1681, No.S40 A. 
' Lanad. MS., 28, foL 96. 
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Stoctwith, gent." We have already referred to him 
as joint owner with his brother of some property 
at Hinton. In 1586 he is certified as being in the 
Clink priBon, and the entry states that he waa 
" sometime student in ye Inns of Court, imprisoned 
on March 24th : since arraigned at Newgato for 
bearing Mass, and then committed prisoner hither 
again." ' 

In tnming over the parchment records o£ the 
Recusant Rolls the searcher in struck with the way 
in which the name of the husband of any female 
recusant is set down. It was done, of course, with 
the distinct policy of brining the pressure of the 
hus'baod's authority to put an eod to the wife's re- 
cusancy, as the following paper, addressed by the 
Bishop of Winchester in 1580 to the Privy Cotmoil, 
shows : — " Touching the last letter we received 
from your honours containing an order how such 
women are to be dealt with as are relapsed in this 
diocese, whose husbands come to church and hear 
sermons and do according to her Majesty's laws in 
these points : we have called before as many of the 
husbands and mean to deal with the rest towards 
the latter end of this week, and hope we shall do 
some good therein. But at the beginning they 
thought it something strange that they shall be 
punished for their wives' faults. But ... we 
have taken bonds ... of iham to keep their 

> ewm Fkp«n Dob. EBs., toL 1M, K«. M (JtM IS). 
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wives from conference, all manner of wajs, with 
such as are backward in matters of religion, and 
also have imposed a mulct upon every of them 
weekly, till their wives shall come to ohurcli/*^ 

In the year 1586 the Catholics were evidently 
given some hope that they might perhaps purchase 
toleration by the payment of a yearly sum to the 
Queen. Indeed, a commission was appointed on 
April 13th of that year to examine the recusants of 
Hampshire as to their ability to pay, and a list was 
sent for the use of the officials. The Lord laWarre and 
his fellow-commissioners certified after ezaminatioo 
that they find only few who are able to pay any- 
thing. Many of the Catholic gentry are noted as 
being then in Wisbeach Castle for matters of re- 
ligion, or otherwise confined to prison in Winchester. 
They forward certain letters, however, in which 
some of the Catholics state what they can pay, and 
were willing to pay if they were only left to follow 
their consciences. Thus Stephen Yachell, of Heath 
House, promises to pay £5 a year for the Queen's 
permission to follow his religion. Nicholas Tich- 
borne declares that he has left out of his property 
only an annuity of £3, which the Queen may take. 
George Cotton, in his letter, says that he had re* 
ceived intimation from his brother, Sir Biohard 
Cotton, '^of her Majesty's most gracious fayour, 
bent to the ease and relief of her subjects, recu* 

1 SUte PapcTB, Dom. £lix., vd. 144, No. 86. 
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Baots." He will pay to tbe utmost of his power, 
whioli, however, is " but weak of itself, and hath 
been of late not a little ditaiDished, as well by ordi< 
narj charges of children and servants neceseariljr 
depending on (him), as by manifold los8e8 sustained, 
partly by long imprisonment, partly by the evicting 
of a great part of (his) liTing." He adds that he has 
lately married t^ree daughters, and has seven chil- 
dren more depending on him. Still he concludes, 
" besides the great sums which I have paid for the 
statute of Becosancy," I ofFer £30 a year. This 
Bom is changed into £40 by his sod, Richard Cotton, 
with his authority. 

One or two of the other answers are pathetically 
interesting. For example : Mrs. Katherine Henslow 
" protests before Grod " that she has only £20 to 
support herself and her servant, and offers the 
Queen 20s. " as a poor widow's mite," to be allowed 
to practise her religion. A friend, one Anthony 
Fortescue, subsequently promises to make this np to 
408. for her. Edward Bannister, of Idsworth, sa;s 
he has already been called upon to pay in Surrey, 
where he is residing, for " I am," he writes, " still 
bound to remain with my coasin Bellingbam of 
Putney, and I may not go any farther than I am 
licensed, or first hare leave of the Council upon pay- 
ment of my bond." Lastly, Mrs. Elisabeth Tich- 
bome, of West Tisted, says upon being called upon 
to make a " personal appearance " before the Com- 
miasioDers, " I hope yon will by reawn of my long 
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infirmity hold me ezoused, the state of my body 
being such, I thank God for it, that this many year 
I have not been out of my chamber — ^nay, not in 
many months together out of my bed/* She would 
Tvillingly pay the Queen what she is able, but has 
twelve children " left in trust by my husband/' and 
to them by his will " all my goods and stocks belong 
when it shall please God to call me.'* Still, with 
the aid of friends there is offered in her behalf 
£13 4s. 8d. a year.^ But this slight hope of some 
better treatment, and of the possibility of the 
Catholics being allowed to purchase toleration was 
quickly disappointed, and the same, if not increased, 
rigour, was displayed towards them in the closing 
years of Elizabeth's reign. 

It is evident from the nature of things that 
only a portion, and that probably by no means 
the greater portion, of the fines paid by Catholics 
under the recusant laws really passed into the State 
coffers. One of the worst results of penal laws was 
the creation of a body of informers, who traded 
upon the necessities of their fellow-countrymen, and 
either by rewards for discovering and detecting per- 
sons subject to the laws, but hitherto unknowD, 
or by hush-money extracted from the unfortunate 
subjects, enriched themselves. Further than this, 
all during the later part of Elizabeth's reign and 
in the early years of her successor, it was the 
practice of the Crown to reward favourites and 

> SUte Papen, Dom., Elii. voL 1S8, No. 16. 
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officials b; what was called " the value of the re- 
cusancy " of this or that Catholic. In 1610, to take 
one example, Sir John Saville offered to pay to the 
King no less a sum than £3,000 s year for permis- 
sion to farm the recusant fines in Yorkshire, and at 
the same time Sir George Manners and Sir Thomas 
Grantham asked for a grant of the fines for the 
county of Lincoln, promising to pay £2,000 a year 
more than the King had hitherto received from his 
Catholic subjects in that county who refused to go 
to their parish churches to service.' The extent to 
which this was done was much greater than may be 
supposed. *' A memorial of things grievous and 
offensive to the Commonwealth which may be re- 
formed by the King or by Parliament," drawn up 
in May, 1603, the first year of King James I., says: 
" The penaltie of Recusants (is) £20 a month by 
Act of Parliament for not comyng to chorch — a 
punishment uo waie fittinge nor proportionable to 
that offence." There is a great " defrauding of the 
Prince of that penaltie due unto him ... for 
whereas the penalties amount yearlie to the somme 
of £13,595, as appeareth by the accompt of the 
officer that is appointed for that purpose,, there is 
paid into the Kzohequer for the Frincb's use but 
£3,900 or thereabouts. The rest goes to certain 
ooartiers who have begged those penalties, and 
compounded with them, and by that means beoonw 

' tote Fi^tn, Doa., Jmmi I., voL M, N*. 78. 
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Patrons and Protectors of Recusants, wherebie 
Poperie is maintayned and increased in the realm." * 

With the coming of James I. the Catholics hoped 
for better treatment and liberty. They were, 
however, soon undeceived, and quite a Yolume 
might be made of the various suggestions proffered 
by hungry officials setting out how more might be 
made for the Royal Exchequer out of the recusants' 
lands. One paper sets forth particulars by which 
property leased at £2,210 4s. 3d. a year might be 
made to produce £5,779 8s. 9d. In Hampshire, 
for example, he desires to make Anthony XJvedale, 
of Woodcote, pay £40 instead of £13 6%. 8d., and 
our old friend Stephen Yachell, of Petersfield, £50 
in place of £11.* 

The amounts, as stated to have been forfeited in 
this latter reign, became so enormous that one 
almost hesitates to believe them. I give one entry 
exactly as it stands. It is endorsed ''Beousants, 
10 July, 1612," and is to the following effect: 
** The forfeiture of Recusants which have escheated 
into this court from the beginning of Michaelmas 
term in the 9th year of the King's Majesty's reign, to 
the end of Trinity term in the 10th year of his said 
Majesty's reign, do in the whole amount to, as by 
the estreats thereof, remaining in the custody of 
the clerk of the estreats of this court and by him 
cast up, particularly appeareth, £371,060.*' There 
would appear to be no reasonable doubt about this 

1 State Papers, Dom., 1 Jamet I., ToL L, ari., 68b 
* Lansd. MS. 163, f. 17a 
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record ; but the effect of it ib to show that, in this 
one year, property of Catholio recusants was con- 
fiscated to the crown to the amount, in modem 
figures, of £4,452,720. 

Haltam has told us how priests came over from 
abroad with their lives in their hands, and passed 
from one Catholio house to another, administering 
the rites of religion, and exhorting those whom 
they met with to suffer tbe extreme penalties of the 
law rather than abandon the Catholic religion. The 
coasts of Hampshire and Sussex were naturally the 
parts of England where these priests were landed, 
just as it was the part from which, in those days, 
many a Catholic youth departed, by stealth, to 
seek in tbe colleges established in France imd 
Belgium the education denied to him here. Thus, 
in December, 1581, an informer, writing to Wal- 
singham about one Mr. White, probably Mr. Thomas 
White, of Titohfield, near Fareham, says : " He 
imparted to me this day, although in Portsmouth he 
durst not enter into conference with me, that he 
was in France at Christmas last, from whence he 
conveyed over to England one Adams, a priest . . 
He conveyed over into this realm of late one 
Chapman, a priest, and landed him at Stokes Bay, 
by Portsmoudi, and gave directions what coarse 
be should take." * The bouBes of the Catholio 
families in Hampshire were always open to shelter 
the priest on his landing. Mr. Qeorge Cotton's 

< SUM Pipn, DcM. EaU., tUl, N«. UL 
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house, at WarblingtOD, was conv 
near the coast, and in maoj Stal 
period it is noted as one of tl 
of abode, and in 1609 the Lon 
informed that " In the house ol 
Hampshire, there is harboured a i 
himself Thomas Singleton. He U 
cbildren of the said Cotton," ' 

It is more than probable that { 
Portsmouth would pass along t 
through Petersfield. Be this as it 
that there was always a shelter for 
and Mr. Shelley's large manor 1 
durham stood invitingly on the L( 
hours' journey from the coast. ' 
neighbouring farm of Weston, pri 
sure to find a welcome, a place t< 
and, if necessary, a secure hiding 
describing the state of the case ii 
local interest that I will give it e 
June, 1586. The declaration of E 
Recusant. In jmmis Rt. Hon. 
pened that serving my master Ti 
bis footboy, the young man being 
travel, as fortune fell out, there 
unto his master's house a merchai 
being unto my knowledge but of si 
but they knew one another, his i 
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in prison ' aoaoquainted with this matter. The 
place is named Forohestor. There they agreed 
between them that they would travel Into France, 
so stajiog there, departed, going tovrarda London 
wherein press of time tnet with was a week or 
thereabont, so briefl/ concluded that the next week 
thej woald take their journej towards Bye, where 
they were shipped priTily and passed by sea to 
Dieppe, where they arrived safely, myself being then 
in London placed by my mother with one Mr. John 
Shelley, waiting on the Lord Montague and being 
in the house not passing a four days, but one of the 
Lord's sons named Ifr. George Brown was rery 
desirous to have me and in the end getting my 
mistress's good will and him I served a 3 weeks 
in his father's house. At length old Mr. Titoh- 
borue being then prisoner in the White Lion in 
8outhwark, hearing of my being with him sent for 
me and placed me with this Shelley's brother * being 
prisoner too, where I waited on him and his wife 
and was reconciled there in my mistress's chamber 
by one Wrenche who died in London two years 
agone; but being alive went down to my mistress 
(Mrs. Henry Shelley) unto her house named Maple- 
durbam, near unto Fetersfield where he 'did say 
mass every day once ; whither resorted certain 
priests more, named as followeth : Jasper Hajwood, 
Jesuit, Shelbome, Chepnam, Adames, Warblington* 

• Hr. PiUi TlebbotM, tn tk» WUto lin pIiMi^ 16S1. 
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Farmer, Eskene, Stone. There I dailj oonsociate 
withal and heard mass every day, thus passing the 
time a three quarters of the year in Liondon at my 
Mrs. lodging and I came unto the prison and 
heard mass every morning there. My old master 
Mr. Tichborne's father, he being always timoroos 
of the law, would never any these persons to have 
entertainment in the house by reason of the law." 
On the back of this letter is noted: — ^*' Maple- 
durham. Mr. Stephen Yachill and his wife. Marten 
Croucher and his wife, Mr. John Shelley and his 
wife. White Lion in Southwark, Mr. Jolm Shelley, 
Mr. Chideock Ticheboume.'* 

The endorsement is of some interest from the 
absence of the name of Henry Shelley, of Maple* 
durbam. The fact is, however, that before October 
23rd, 1585, he had already died in his prison at the 
White Lion, Southwark.^ In the year 1587, in a 
small list of notable recusants, written in Lord 
Burghley's own hand, appear two Hampshire names 
I have already spoken a great deal about, (George 
Cotton, of Warblington, and Gilbert Wells, of 
Twyford, about both of whom I shall have a word 

Jl to say later.* 

A glimpse — and perhaps the most interesting 
glimpse — of the life of the recusants in these parts 

! at this period, is afforded by the information of an 
informer in 1594. He was a young Hampshire 
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> Harl. MS. 860, f. 22. 

* SUte Fapen, Dom., Eljx., Tol. 1S3, No. 46 (6). 
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gentleman, sigoing himself " Ben. Beard," con- 
neoted with the Tiohbome family, and wbo, upon 
finding the Fleet priBon in London too much for 
him, endeaTonred to purchase hia liberty hj volun- 
teering information about the doings of bis Catholic 
relationB and friends. He had seen such and such 
priestd at hia grandmother's house, and if the Privy 
Conncil would set him at liberty he would be able 
to find them. He had heard mass said at such and 
aaehahonBe,and the searchers could find the chapel 
hidden away by foUowiog his directions, and so on. 
Of course bis ohief information is about Hampshire, 
and a good deal is about tbe Deighbourbood of 
Petersfield. For instance, he says: " If these parties 
(if., two priesta) be missed at Mr. Wells' house (at 
Brambridge) it is not unlikely but they will be found 
at Mapledurham, at Mr. Thomas Shelley's house in 
that county, where I think one Mr. Strange doth 
dwell.' Strange and Wells are great friends, and 
shift such persons between each other. At Maple* 
durbam there is a hollow place in the parlour by 
the livery cupboard where two men may well lie 
together, which has many times deceived the 
aearcbera. 

** Jerom Heath, who is not a reouaant, he dwell- 
ing at Winchester, who, not being suspected for 
religion, was wont in time of any disturbance to 
harbour audi persons, as when my grandmother 

■ Biebud Stnoga oUaM Bwm* «f BiriMa, gn%., appMN Baoag tb* 
IM fl< HuiptUra iwBHuU (BmomH Boll, L, A.B. 16M). 
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Mrs. Tichboume lived, there were continuallj in her 
house one Fennell and Richards, priests, who upon 
any search did lightly fly thither for a three or four 
days together. 

** If I were at liberty I could go but to the OasUe 
at Winchester where presently my uncle, Gilbert 
Tichbome, and divers other my friends and kindred 
remain for their consciences, of whom I could 
understand anything, and no doubt do very good 
service." ^ 

In a paper containing further information Ben. 
Beard says : Two Jesuits landed in Cornwall and 
were harboured there for three weeks "by a 
minister, and afterwards conducted by the same 
party to Hampshire to a place called Pitt Farm, 
where one Mr. Yate and his wife did abide. • . • 
have seen with my own eyes one John Shelley, 
who was with the old Lord Montague, carry Fennell 
and Richards (the two priests about whom he had 
spoken as having been sheltered by his grand- 
mother, Mrs. Tichbome) about the country with 
him in my Lord Montague's livery, with chains 
about their necks. Whilst old Mr. Tichbome lived, 
this Simon Fennell abode with the other priest 
Richards at Mapledurham in Hampshire, where 
then one Strange did dwell.*' * 
ij Upon this information Beard was apparently 

examined by the Lord Keeper Puckering, and we 
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> SUte Fapert, Dom., Eliz., rol. 248 (March 16tk, 1(94), No. 80. 
» Ibid., No. 106. 
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have the following notes by his lordship ; " Hamp- 
shire. John Shelley lieth at Barnes Farm (or 
Bailes Farm), as it were in an old park, paled 
and locked that none can come in without a key- 

*' His consort is Strange {that was with my Lord 
Montague) and kept a college of priests (as it were) 
at Mapledurham. 

'* Bobert Knight, of Lydshot, hard by Bramshot, 
where Mr. Marryn dwelleth. This Mapledurham is 
Thomas Shelley's house. He was going over the 
sea to be a priest, and was taken, and now Strange 
farmeth it. . . . 

" Those houses are common receptacles for priests, 
and have great shift for the hiding of them : as 
in Mapledurham house, under a little table is a 
vault, with a grate of iron for a light into the gar- 
den, as if it were the window of a cellar, and 
against the grate groveth rosemary." * 

Id another examination, held in 1596, of one 
John Harrison, then prisoner in Bridewell, some 
slight information is afforded about Mapledurham, 
Petersfield. Harrison confessed that " he was 
married to his wife in Newgate by an old priest 
then in prison, himself nor his wife being no pri- 
soner." He " served Robert Barnes by the spaoe 
of eighteen years, and was with him at his house at 
Mapledurham, Hants, and was there when Mrs. 
Barnes died, which was about eight years past, and 
she was buried at the pansh church at Boriton. 

• Stetfl Psptn, Dob., Etti., voL X48, H«. lU. 
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-ooms ; but aven, for a certain period, 
e to have daily mats said " hj all tlie 
tvo been there these many years." ' At 
^1 the compassioD of the gaolers miti- 
ictDess of the ooQ&Dement of some of 
ri&oDcrB ; but this was soon disooyered, 
^iiiry led to the dismissal of the official, 
nttnent of another irho oould be relied 
t " those tinder his care. 
lartain poor Oatbolios, who were tmable 
eavj fine imposed upon them for He- 
attend public aerrioe were pablioly 
]gh the streets of Winobeeter,"*and on 
T auccoodin; to the See in 1584, he 
Privy Council su^esting the followiog 
de of getting rid of the recusants from 
which he dascribes as over-run with 
>lau is " that a hundred or two of the 
iisants, lusty men, well able to labour, 
ne convenient commission be taken up 
Flanders as pioneers and labourers, 
country would be disburdened of a 
I dangerous people, and the rest that 
' put in some fear." • 
appear that at this time, lS64, the 
■eousants in Hampshire was very am- 
le Clerk of the Peace for the OOUD^ 

Dom., EU(., 1U8 (Oat. »), No. 760. 
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states that, ''at every sessions the indictments 
against them are in number seven score at the 
least.'' He adds, after suggesting some change in 
his duties : '' The number of recusants which at 
every sessions are to be indicted is so great, that 
the Clerk of the Peace is driven to spend, not only 
by himself, or his deputy and a servant or two, a 
great deal of time before and after the sessions 
itself, in drawing and engrossing the indictments, 
judgments and processes, and the Justices most 
occupied about them, whereby the sessions are con- 
tinued more days than heretofore, and almost all 
other causes and grievances of the shire omitted 
altogether." ^ 

One other point only will I refer to here : the 
difficulty experienced by recusants in burying their 
dead ; for, as a rule, the bodies were refused a rest- 
ing place in the parish churchyards. I have men- 
tioned already the name of the family of Wells, of 
Brambridge, near Twyford. One member of that 
family was Swithun Wells, whose house in Hamp- 
shire was the refuge of numerous priests, and in 
1 it were frequently celebrated two, and even three 

masses a day. In the last stage of his life he had 
taken a house at London, in Holbom, near Gray's 
1] Inn Fields. Here Topclifie, the celebrated priest- 

[ catcher, broke in whilst Father Edmund Oenings 

was saying mass, and carried off the priest and the 
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whole ooDgregatiott to Newgate. Mr. Wetla was 
not present at the time, but was afterwards appre- 
hended and oondemned to death for harbouring a 
priest and having maas in bis house. Ho, together 
with Mr. Qenings, wu actuallyhanged before his own 
door on December 10, 1596. The Twyford register 
of burials disoloses the fact that in the century from 
1669 (before irhich date such entries do not appear 
to have been set down) to 1767 some seventeen 
members of the Wella family were buried " as re- 
oosants, clandestinelyi by night." During the same 
period some fifteen or eisteon other reousanta were 
similarly buried. 

The Cotton family were lords of the manors of 
Warblington and Bedhampton, and we have already 
seen what large sums Mr. Qeorge Cotton had paid 
to the crown in fines for not attending his ptuish 
church. He had likewise lost great estates in 
Cheshire, which, having been granted to his father. 
Sir Bichard Cotton, and having oome to him as part 
of his inheritance, passed again to their original 
^ owners.' A letter, written in 1614, records his end. 
*' George Cotton," tiie writer says, " was despoiled 
of all his goods and consigned to a dungeon, to the 
end of his days, which was hastened by hardships, 
filth, misery, and aohronio malady. The ministers, 
as if he were nnworthy o£ Christian burial, woold 
not allow his oorpse to be buried in their ohorob- . 

> Folty, C»»rtww. pvt t, p. 10«0. 
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yards, hence his remains are deposited in an open 
field.'* ' 

Mr. Thomas Poonde, of Beamond or Belmont, 
near Farlington, spent nearly thirty years of his life 
in various prisons in England. His life presents a i 
series of almost incredible sufferings for the rights • 
of conscience, and most of his property passed to ' 
the crown in fines for obstinately refusing to attend 
the parish church. The register of Farlington re- 
cords his burial thus: *' 1613 (1 March) Thomas 
Pounde, Esq., was buried by night the first of 
March." 

In the year 1589 Nicholas Tichbome of Hartley 
Maudit, three miles from Alton, died. He had been 
in the gaol of Winchester for nine years a prisoner, 
as he says himself in his petition for relief ** for not 
repairing unto my parish church,*' or as the sheriff 
puts it, ** in execution for a great sum of money due 
unto Her Majesty by reason of his recusancy." We 
have a glimpse of his sad condition in a letter 
written by him in 1585. In October of that year 
orders were sent down to the officials in the various 
counties to demand from each recusant gentleman 
or woman one ** light horse " for the Queen's 8ervice« 
or £25 in money. George Cotton, apparently, was 
the only one in this part of the country who was 
** contented " to furnish the horse. Poor Nicholas 
Tichbome pleaded ** non-ability " to do what was 
required. *' I and such other recusants," he writee, 

> Htfl. MS., 2088, fol. 1S7. 
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" have reported ourselveB, notwitbatanding our 
recusancT, to be as good Bubjects as any other Her 
Majesty's subjects, which before God I do acknow- 
ledge aud profess. And hereupon, Her Majesty 
having present service for certain light horsemen 
to be sent into Flanders, Her Majesty's will and 
pleasure is to require of rae to have a light horse in 
readiness, with all the furniture thereunto belong- 
ing, by the 26th day of the month of October, or 
else £26." 

" I," he continues, "am a younger brother and 
son of a younger brother." and had only one little 
farm, "for the maintenance of myself, my poor 
wife, and eight young childreo." The "lease whereof 
with all such goods as I had upon the same was 
sold by Robert White, Esq., late sheriff of the said 
oounty, and the money for the same was paid into 
the receipt of Her Majesty's Exchequer, to Her 
Majesty's use in the Michaelmas term, in the 25th 
year of Her Majesty's reigo." I may meDtion that 
in the Pells Receipt Book is entered on November 
. I3th. 1584, the sum of £40 paid by Nicbolaa Tioh- 
bome in part payment Whilst on the Exannual 
Soil of the following year this £40 is deducted 
from the £360 he is said to owe the Queen, but one 
sum of £260, and two of £120, are added to the 
debt at the same tima 

To return to the letter of ezcnae. Tiobbome de* 
clarea that sinoe he baa been in prison and all hia 
little property taken away, hia family haa lived upon 
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the alms of the charitable. He is sorry he is unable 
to do anything in the way of finding the horse to 
show "his loyalty and true obedience to Her 
Majesty, who/' he adds, " with all my heart I do 
acknowledge for my most dread sovereign lady and 
queen." He begs they will give him his liberty 
so that he may work for the support of his family^ 
and promises, if possible, when free, to collect the 
money necessary to buy a horse from his friends.' 

The sheriff himself testifies as to the miserable 
condition of poor Nicholas Tichborne, for on No- 
vember 11th (1585) he writes that he "is utterly 
unable of himself to maintain his wife and children 
since the confiscation of his goods to Her Majesty 
for his contemptuous recusancy.** * 

He was left, consequently, in the Winchester gaol 
till he died, as I have said, in 1589. The Bishop of 
the diocese. Dr. Cooper, refiised to allow his body 
to be buried in any church or cemetery, declaring 
that his conscience would not permit him to suffer 
a Papist to be buried in any of his churches or 
cemeteries. By the advice of an old Catholic the 
body was carried to the summit of a hill about a 
mile from the city and interred in the old disused 
cemetery of St. James, now known in Winchester 
as the Catholic Cemetery. 

To these instances I must add that of the burial 
of Fr. Sigebert Buckley, the last of the old West* 

1 State Papen, Dom., Eliiabeth, toL 188, No. 48^ 
» Ilfid., ToL 184^ No. 17. 
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minster monks. For some time before his death be 
was living in the hoose belonging to Mr. Anthony 
Norton, called Pansholt, in the parish of Eastmeoo, 
to whioli we have referred before. As they refused 
him burial in any churchyard, his friends carried his 
body and deposited it in the ruins of an old chapel, 
in the hopes, as the record eays, that in happier 
times it might be removed to a more honourable 
sepulchre. 

With this I must dose my lengthy paper. I will 
ask you to believe that I have touched only the 
fringe of a large sabject, and that the mass of 
material at hand to illaitrate this page of Knglish 
history is little short of appalling. One thing I 
hope I have made clear, and that is, that if we want 
to know the histoid of these times we cannot afford 
to ignore the penal laws or to underrate the amount 
of domestic misery of which they were the cause. 

In these days people talk easily of liberty of con* 
science, but they are commonly ignorant of the 
means by which, and of the men by whom the 
liberty, now so highly prized, was really won. In 
a vague way it is imagined that the world was oon* 
vinced of this by the philosophers ; that Locke, for 
example, was the apostle of this liberty. The work, 
however, was not done by men who wrote at ease in 
their armchairs ; but by the men, whatever their 
belief, who bore and suffered all things rather than 
be false to what appeared to them to be the leading 
light of conscience. In Blisabethan days, to do so 
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was in some respects most difficult; for the im* 
mense majority of Catholics had no quarrel with the 
Queen's succession, and were quite readj to accept 
her as their legitimate sovereign. The politicians 
in this party, if potent, were few. On the other 
hand, Elizabeth was open in her declaration that all 
she required was external compliance with State 
regulations in matters of religion for the purposes 
of policy ; yet, fortunately for true ** liberty of con- 
science," she demanded conformity with externals, 
which, as anyone acquainted with the actual state 
of the Church of England in her reign knows, were 
quite incompatible with any continued belief in the 
Catholic religion. 

There can be no question as to the &ot that most 
of those who suffered under the penal laws, outside 
the ranks of those who actually sacrificed their liyes 
for religion, were simple-minded Englishmen and 
Englishwomen, skilled neither in argument nor con- 
troversy; but from truthfulness and sincerity of 
conscience easily open to conviction from the logic of 
visible facts. They saw through the plea for mere 
external compliance, as the early Christian martyrs 
of old recognised the renunciation implied by the 
mere dropping of a few grains of incense before the 
statue of their Emperor. 

The lives of the Recusants fell in days of that 
confusion and entanglement of ideas which must 
exist in an age of transition. Whilst, at whatever 
sacrifice, they refused to abandon what they felt to 
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be good and holy coming to them from the past, 
they were unwitting itiBtruments in preparing the 
only conditions possible for the pablio voal ia days 
to come, when it should be seeu that unity of reli- 
gious faith in England had been broken, perhaps for 
erer. 

One word more in oonclusion. There is an idea 
abroad that it is in great measure to the Puritans 
that we owe liberty ot conscience. It is true that 
in the issue they* or their descendants at all events, 
were one of the elements which contributed to this 
result. But liber^ of conscience was in no degree 
the Puritan ideaL In fact, it directly ran counter 
to their ideal Aooording to their principles a 
church order and discipline existed by Divine 
right To them only one form of religious belief 
was to be permitted in England; and not merely 
one form of belief, but one form only of chun^ 
order, and that belief, and order theirs and theirs 
alone. Those who would not accept it must be made 
to do BO, or suffer for ^eir refuuL 



Non on p. 161. 

Mr. Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient ManM$cripU (p. 206), 
said that ** it it only in rhetorical passaget that the picture ** of th« 
Lollards pcrseonted for the making and nae of the Englieh Seriptmet 
has been drawn. A friend has pointed ont to me that the extnci I 
have given from Taine in regard to this is, indeed, ihetorieal, sad 
may therefore suggest to those who do not possess special knowledge 
of the sabject, that the obsenration is jost. I add here, therefore, the 
remarks of two Eoglish writers, who speak in a sober and stnighW 
forward way. The first is taken from the Finl Slxidi of Emgiitk 
Literature^ by Mr. Henry Morley, a work that has had the widest 
circalation, and which, by the year 1887, had passed through terea 
editions. The same statements, with a few Terbal Tsriations, ere 
reproduced in Mr. Morley's EngUth Writen^ toI. ri. (London : Csesell, 
1890), p. 189. I hare made no attempt to find where the qnoteftion 
of the law against the Lollards given by Mr. Moriey in old En^iah 
comes from. Possibly Foxe, the martyrologist, may be the mnthority. 
The original act was, of course, in Norman French. 

Mr. Morley writes : **In the second year of Henry V., in 1414, a 
new law passed against the Lollards, which ordained that they should 
forfeit all the lands they had in fee simple, and ell their goods end 
chattels to the king. The same act decreed that whatsoeTer th^ 
were that should read the Scriptures in their wuMker Umgm^ they shonld 
forfeit * land, catel, lif, and godes from their heyres for erer, and eo 
be conderapncd for heretykes to God, enemief to the erowne, and moai 
errant traitors to the lande.' ** ' 



1 The act referred to is to be found in the Statutes (Record Commission ed.) 
ii., 181-184. In this there ia not a syllable about the Holy Seriptores from 
beginning to end. The chief passage is as follows : " And also that all psrsons 
convict of heresy of what estate or degree that they be, by the said ordinaries 
or other commissaries left to the secular power, according to the laws ol holy 
church, shall lose and forieit all their lands and tenements, which they ha^e 
in fee simple '* (p. 182). The justices are giTsn power to inqaire eoiicening 
'* the common writers of such books, as well as of the sermeii% as eC thsir 
schools, couTentioles, congregations and confederacies.'' 
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Tba wcOBd wriur nhosa I will qnot« ii the preacnt BI*hop <^ 
DnbuD, to wboM Omcral Vitic o/tiu Hiitory of the EnsUih Dibit motV 
p«noDa derilins **> bkfe % critical and nlinble •tatemint about the 
■nbjwt in qvcttion wQl lUitarall; tnm. Thia ii whst Dr. W«Btoott 
Mja alMratit: "A* niig&t be expected tbe reriaed tvzl (by Pnrrej) 
diapUecd the original Tsnioo (hj Wjctif tod Hereford}, and in apiio 
olitaatera proMription in a cooTOcstiaa in 1408, nndgr tbe iDfliteoce 
o( AreU)iah<9 Anudal, itvma wi<i«If cironlatcil [brougfaiU cUuei, till 
tt WMathrtnptTMdadb; the printed veniuDi of tbe IGtb ceulurf." 
TkeninasototlMBialMpaddi: " ItiiBcareetriieocBiirrtouldthatSir 
T. llore^ rtatMMBt thu tLe bol; Bible wm tnnilntod (ioto EoglUh) 
Icng befon Wjdiffe'a daji, U not enpported hj the Icait iDdopendent 
•videnet. He ntf ban leea a MS. ot WyoUffe'e Teraion and (Kka 
Lambert) bare miiealoalated the date " (p. IQ). Apun. " Jn a oodto- 
eatiom of tba pmrlnM of CanlerbnTj, held at Uxfonl Dodrr Arch- 
Uebop Anndil, wnnl ooaititutione were enmoled a^iiut the puij 
of (be SaforauUioa. Tho one on (he lue of the TcnaonUr Scriptoni* 
U impottant, botb is Itam and lubatance." Then, after qaotiog tho 
vallkaovmpcoTliloBoftbi Sf nod, the writer contiimea : ••To^Tjtan 
aftnoMne Ute initiRMtlon ha<i dc.ith of .Sir .Inhn Oldcutle ; a no ud 
■ton (triogent aot wai paaaed againot bena; (S Hauy T.), and tba 
LoUardi, aa a pertf, wen deatroyod. Bat the En^lab Bible mTind 
tbiir deebwrtion. The tenna of the eondemaation andar AnbUabop 
Aiandel v«n expUdt, but it wh pnotieallj inaSaetaaL No *noh 
aj^eobatioB aa vaa reqairtd, ao far aa va know, waa am grantad, bat 
lU wvA waa atill tnaacribed for printa mo, and tU MSB. an IbMt. 
•thw tbi bMt noMdaof ila biatory.* 
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AnonsTiNiARs, employment of prolee 
sional scribes by, 58 

Aurora Mass, The, 845 

AuTHOBiSATiov of vemacolar Scrip- 



BuKM aooK, Tba, ITS 
BicvLAaioa, Th*, 9U 
BUAwnr, Abb. of Buy, 1B9 
SjiLM, Jtibu, OD tha OMmalitM, 8S>; 

on TrTl'~'. SB; bis ptopoMtl lor k 

Ubmj in amj Mont;, 89 
Bau, Jobn, U» pwnhT, BT 
BAnunm, Edmud, SU. 846, SSB, M 
Bi«DRT AniT, Haniy IT. »t, 7 
Babsu, Robtrt, STS, 878 
BAunu. Pmobt, Bo(A 

IS; «mplo]tmanl of 

•oibM ftt, fiS; LmIm dlttribnUea 

o(baolnkt.38 
BwnoLonim, ] 

nniia,9T4 
Buiucu, Ubimriw ■lUoh*d to, 6. 
Burao, 8S1 

Bath, Booki liveD to, 39 
BCAkD, Ban, an informer, 870 
Btconuw, WiUiuD, SST 

John, S3S, 339 
BtorokD, The Rogont duke of, fiS 
BiHAnoDk, TraoU oo, 378 
BKU.A1IT, 873 

BBnioiCT, SL, hi* rule, 1, 3 
BBXEOicnKE moiiki of England, their 

DM at booka, 36; Cardinal Fola'a 

lo*e (or, 3S4, note 
^tnKT BiBCor, Bt., hii library, SI 
BsBS, Abbot of Qlutonburr, hia part 

io tha nviTal of lattery 817 Kjf . 
BM.tABO, St., dcicriba moaaitie writ- 
ing Khoolt, 43; on ebalned booka, 17 
BcaAsgOK, Btieniw d«, hii iloriea toi 

aarmoD*, SIB 
Buu, Uobnw USS. in Eogland, SI, 

mcU ; Bohemian Tanlon ol, 119, not* 
BiiLB, Tmh Eaauan, 103 ; oommoa 

in Uiddle afaa, 116, not* » ; In IStb 

Mntoty, lit; la (iveD pnbliolj in 

wiU*.lU 



BiBUcAL lilOTature attributed irr«ogl/ 

W Wjolit, 111 
BiBUCAI. atudieg of moaki. 3. IG 
BiBUomkCA, meajiiDg of tba word, t 
BuROPi. Tbe, their altitude towarda 

tril, 73 ; ebanctcr of Cbriatiao, SI 
Black PatKCE, Tho, 67 ; eharaotar ol, 

09 ; tlie bo[)o o( tb» nation, TS ; death 

of. OT ; iwrroon oa, 98 
Blackkah, Marjt, 319 
Blkmed VtKam, DoTotion to, KTi. 
BoHEKiAK Bible, Teraloo* of, llflt 

nett 
BonnnAK. Dom Kdmoad, ehaplaia 

to Ed, in., 337 
BouMNA. Oivdc (tudiBa at, 810 
BOKMER, Bp, . own* • floppMad WjrolU 

Bible, lia 

BOOKCASKB, 11, 16, 16 

BooKH, mublr^it of. a tno'iaille irorfc, 
41 ; QMd of, Id mooaattriM, IT i 
nonaatlo oan of, SO, not* Si |do* 
o(, 30; bequeathed on daaUi, SB, 
iKii« .- madlNTBl borrowing of, S, 80 ; 
atalming of atnj, IT ; iold from Bt> 
Albani library, SS ; praaeota ot, 84 ; 
kept in the oloiater at Durham, 11 ; 
chaining of, 17; deatruotioa ol, al 
Itoformation, 38; care of, 366 

BoROUOH, $et Bnrgo 

DoiTOir OF Bdbt, hii paat indax, 38, 
316 

BoTiLLH, Ed., monkol WMtmiuMr, 
380, •«>(« 

BoTOiiBK, famil; ot, 389 ; William, m« 
W. of Woroeater ; Adam, 380, Ml* 

Boui-TOii, Tbomaa de.'geta booka kr 
Vala RoTBl, 37 

BoTUOK, Oodtiar da, Tba Tlafa at, • 

BoioB, Nioholaa, hla aloriaa (or iM- 
nwoa.318 

Bbakbbidob, B4ft, 870 
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Bristol, St. Mary's, 296; Bible at, 

144 ; the family of Botoner at, S88 
Bbomyabd, John, his aids to preaohen, 

212 
Browne, George, 368 
Brundish, Abb. Edmund, 234, 237; 

hiH groat antiphonal, 244 
Brumton, Bp. Thomas, of Roohester, 
G6 seqq. ; his sermons, 221 ; his tooial 
teachings, 87 ; his charaoter •• an 
orator, 101 
Buckley, Dom Sigebert, 879 
BuLBECK, Elizabeth, 350 
HuLLACRE, Mrs. Edborow, 358 
BuRQO, or Borough, John de, 197 
Burial denied to Catholics, 879 
BuRiTOif, 846, 847, 849, 858 
BuRLEiOH, Lord, on the Mass, 322 
Burton-on-Trent, library at, 24, noU 

2 ; state papen in archives of, 59 
Bury, Hichard of, Bp. of Durham, 11, 
fU)te 6 ; 218, noU ; employs scribes, 
52 ; buys books from St. Albans, 68 ; 
his antiqtULrii^ 58 
Burt St. Edmunds, books given to, 
38 ; books lent from, 38 ; ancient 
classic in library of, 54, note ; Henry 
VI. at, 226; character of, 229; 
bronze gates of, 232 ; choir paintings 
at, 233 ; chalice given for ransom of 
Richard I. from, 237 ; ruin of, 239 ; 
the bells of, 240 ; boy school at, 251 



Cambridoe, William of Worcester 
visits the College libraries at, 802 

Camden on the destruction of Bury, 
237 ; his assertion as to Catholic 
religion being connived at, 835 

Canterbury, Christ Church, law 
books given to, 39, noU 2 ; size of the 
library at, 22; books lent from, 9, 
82, 33, note ; building of library at, 
14 ; the prior's " gloriet " at, 14 ; U- 
brarian at, 20; burial of B. Prinoe ai, 



98, uqq, ; aohool ai, 870 ; letter frai 
282; Card. P6le on retocn of Ben 
diotines to, 284, noU; Greek tehc 
at, 308, Msg. ; ▼isilol Greek Empa 
to, 812 ; fire at, 816; elaHioel M£ 
at, 314 
CAimBRBUBT, St. AuouRm's, W. 
Worcester ai, 808 ; prejers for ba 
factors, ai, 84 

Cantsbbubt Talbs, The, 86 ; the d 

racier of the prieei in, 181; 

popular lore of tales, 819 
CAMTOB,The, hie ehaige of the moiiai 

books, 18, 81 
Cabdipf, Franoisoan library \mrt% 

88 
Cabthusiam Rulb on book making, 
Catauxiubs in monasiie libcenes^ 

noU^ 26 ; ai Darham, 87 
Cathbbuiotob, 346, 848 
Cathoug DiCTiovABT,The, oo Wj« 

106 
Cathouo Ritbs prohiUied bj Sll 

both, 833, 387 
Cathoucs, posaoeeed of snppo 

Wydif Soripiores, 148, 168; lor 

to attend cboroh under Elinbi 

335 ; retired abroad for the eoDar 

of their religion, 889, 366 
Caztob, his prints of the Liber Fe 

Talis, 211 
Cbolfbid, St., and the Oodez Assi 

nus, 55 
Chapman, John, priest, 868, 866 
Chablton, 848 
Chabtbbhousb at 8hbbb,9 
Chaucbb, his iypioal priesti 168 
Chepnan, 268 
Christian DocTBara, Instroetkiis 

202 
Chboniclb or St. Albamb* Tlie i 

pressed, 69, 82 
Chboniclbs, Writing of, 6 
Chuboh, state of, in 14ih oentoi] 

England, 96; aiiiiude to the ^ 



1(01, in 

CicxKi, Dt SmtetuU, W. of WoiMttar 
tniulatai, 806; Ik B^iMiea, k 
capf U OuitartNUX in I6II1 0«itai7, 

CiLnm Ooiru IUc km wtm. TIm, SDl, 



Cliimomd, John, BUI, not* 

Clemit, Tb* dntlM of, TV 

Cunani, Tho moDMtia 1 booki In, 10, 
U; writini doM tn, M, 47 ; Uw 
BKikl liteuy, 11 ; |luod mBtUiiiM, 
U; MunU for lUdr Id, 10, U; 
Mhoob in, 161 ; Um workiluip <A Uio 

Cunn, llcoartto llbmr; MtalofM >t, 

31 
CoBBiM. Smumd of Biihop Bninton 

•1,93 
CODU AvUTiBDi, iU hUtorjr. 66 
COLEi, Deax, and tb« n«w leMniog, 

SU 
CoLLTVi, KicbolM, 3SB 
ConauiDvKKT*, iDitraatloD* on the, 

199. 301, w>U 
CoifiioKPL,icB Boom of pnuhm, 

313, Ml* 
CORCOKDUCES ot ScHptnn in 14Ui 

eanlary, 316 
ConrRUOU, Bisbop Bronton ondnUw 

of, 73, 84, 83 ; tbair dutj to Inttruat 

paDilooU, 301 
OonrakMiTT to SUta raligloii impo*- 

■ibla to Cktbolic*, 834 
ConiciEKOC, Liborlf of.wonbyCkUio- 






iriiig, 3 



Cook, Hngh, Abbot ot Bo*diii(, bii 

p«tnMU(a of Oraek tlodlM, 817, note 

Ooonn, Bp. of WinroMtar, hit adrio* 

M to CAtboliot, 674 ; nfoM* to par- 

. wt CktlKtUo boriklt, V79 



CuBBni, writing Mbool it, 61 

OoaMWiu,, W. of WoreoitM on. 293 

CoKBicTon, The, of nftniuciipU, 61 

CoTTOH. 0«orge. 340, 331, 363, 368. 
Sei, 3C6, 3G9, 37G 

COTTOM. Richard. 361 

CovBKTBT, Poundon ol SI. UlohMl'* 
»t, 389. no(4 

Cox, Leonard, ftnd iuitruotion in Oraek 
kt Beading, 817 

CKaRmn, Archbishop, on Timkoalar 
Soriptuna, 34; hii oopj of Bogllah 
Bible, 177: impliea oiialeQM Of kS 
•uthoriMd traonlaliOD. 136 

CaowciiEB, Agan and TbomM, 840 
lUlph, 960 
UaKlD. 369 

CnoTLaxD, Booki lent front, 31 

CcrFoi-n, Hlmon, 8S7 

Cuirrert, Abbot ol Barj. 33 

DjkHASDt. Pope 81.. (omit Bmwui 
llbrkrj. 4 

DiHTBM, ThoBUU and Anne, 144, 148 

Di ABTB nwDicutni. bj Wkllaji, 907. 
note 

Dn Liu 00 the Bible, pnt loi eom- 
moQ nee tt Oxford. 18 

Dbuslk. M.. on Uedianl book land- 
ing. 30; onTonn'eoltoidotiniUni. 
67, note 

DntHAM, RagiiiBld da, giTaa balli to 
BQ17, 340 

DnnnaBK, W, ot Woioialar'e Mto» 

Dsroro, Libniy at, 34 ( 
Dnnaux, or Tda IIot»1, gill o( booka 

to, ST 
Dsarnncnoir at books, A«., at tba B*- 

fonnMlon. SB, 89. 64. n«<« 
DaxTMa rAM Oouu, InattnctloM 

iMined, 197 
I>ta, Walter da, BSe 
DuBiut, Bltae of. 10; H88. k^ In 

wioaa pUoae U. 10: Um UkcniyU 
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12; the school at, S64; aUaloguet 
of library at, 27; Robert Rypon, 
Sub.phor of, 27, noU ; St. Cutbbert't, 
Gospel at, 29; US. Oo^ of St. 
Luke at, 55 

Dutch Teruoni of Scripture, 119 
noU 

Dtlqvo, Richard, 349 



Eastmeon, 346, 358 

Easton, Cardinal Adam, 67 ; his gifts 
to Norwich, 34 ; his tomb in Rome, 
35. noU 

Eastbt, Prior of Canterbury, hie cata- 
logue, 22, 33, not4 

Ebbabd the Grecian, 279 

Ecclesiastical authorities, supposed 
hostility of, to vernacular Scriptorea, 
109, 119, 157, 161 ; on what assump- 
tion based, 159 ; real attitude of, 119, 
122, noU, 125, noU 

Edmdxd, St., Hymn to, 233 

Edocation in middle ages, 260 

Edward the Confessor, his charters to 
Bury, 229 

Edward III., state of England at the 
close of the reign of, 67 ; evil influ- 
onco over, 71 

Elkamor, Queen of Henry II., gifts to 
Bury from, 237 

Emzabetu, Queen, religious difficulties 
on Accession of, 319; had no reli- 
gious preferences, 822; penal laws 
of, 327 ; had no wish for severity, 335 

Elms WELL, The Bury manor at, 255 

Enqlakd, state of, in 14th century, 
70, 75, 85, 86 ; state of the Church 
in, 96 ; services in churches of, 145 ; 
sermons in, 222 ; Abbeys of, libraries 
not common in, 9 ; MSS. of classics 
in, 54, note ; early writing schools in, 
54; Benedictine* of, chapter orders 
as to books, 27, 49; book-buying in 
16th oentury, 36, noU 



EvousH BiBLX, Wjdifite 

to, 102-3; methods of tiansla- 

tors, 118; supposed destmetkm by 

chnrchanthority, lOi, 161, 383 ; ICait- 

land as to, 104, note, 168, note; oon- 

mon OSS of, 146, note S 
Ehoush Lavouaob, fizst b^ginnifi 

of, 109 
EsoLUH TsACTS of 14th and 16Ch 

century, commonly atlribatsd lo 

Wyelif,108 
EpisooPAXf Rboistsbs, eividoBoe oC in- 

structioa to people in, 193 
Epistlbs axd Go8PBLB,to be read in 

vemacnlar, 151 
Eaasmus submits his tmnslation to 

Abbot Ben, 317, noU 
ETunm de Besao^mi, his s MUiou aida, 

219 
EvANOBUUM JETBBHux, wmsminf ol, 

178 
EvxsBAX Abbbt, The eantoc's oAea at, 

19; Abbot HarlebeifB givaa 

law books to, 88; writing 

established at, 61 



stniotion, 194 
BzAnnjAXi Bolls, The, 8U 



Familzab oraTBUcnovs as o p p oesd to 

set sermons, 984 
Fabtolp, Sir John, 887, 989, 801 
Fawxkhob, William, 845 
FxLTOV, John, his sefB S o ns, 907, 908, 

note 
FxiniBL, a priest, 871 
Fbstivalb, The, H8. co p ies el, 198, 



Fbstitalb, colleetiens of ssnnoos lor, 

810 
Fxras for leoosaaoj, 849, 8SS, ssgf • 
Fnun, danger oC mediMval, 88, 84, 89 
FisBSB, Bishop, and the 

814 



riaM.«nnn at Bmr, SM 
Tm-jAMn, BpL, Aminj* Hdd'i 

En^Uh BiU^ UM 
Fnx-IULra, Arohbp., 06, 319 
Fits ud rmnvBOon, UiapinlosiiM 

««U«1,141 
Tu» PiUDs, Um Buy BwnJit^mi 

e>ll«d,n8 
yiaa pLOBca, tba book nuned, 301 
VDuuu. ud UiDpwt, tlieir btI- 

imctm M to Wjclifi Bible, 118, IH, 

U8 : on ho^Ut; ol ahnrah to BlU*, 



163, M 
TozB, John, oa propoiad MlthotlMd 

*«nkn. ISO: bU twUmoii; u to 

uthoriMd TsnloD, ISO 
nuKitaw Ubni7 at Oxford, SS 

„ atCudUIbiinit,Sa 

n«SBmTO.B.B. i*aaptkMM*tBai7, 



Asaca Bibi-h, niimban of tmvjou, 

130 and HO^ 
TxncR SiMO, kndisneea gnated hj 

Ui€, 78 
FmxKO LdiiaDiaB, Uto continnuuie 

In England of, 109 
FaoDDi, ttr., on Catbolio ignoranoa of 

Seriptura, 163 



Oatiteb, bii initruotioo book, 1S9 
Oaditt, Joba of. evil iafluano* ol, 6S, 
63; luppoTt* (be Lollard*, 96; op- 
poHd Engliih Bible Id Parliameot, 
ISO 
OsaBiHa*. Ft, Edmnad, STfi 
Onrru, Umlrido— • boob«eller, 80S 
OuKur nrnaeolar Soriptoi 



I, 130 



IIB, 



Om* BoiuaoacM, Tha, 318 
Otuiu, oop7 of, at Oxford, 306 
OLUtnu,*, Bartholomiv, 318 
Oi-MTmBnBT, Laland at, 993 g iIm of 

Uhtai? at, 93 : Eraano* aod Onak 

taanlBf at. SIT, aol* 



Globiet, a building at Cantarbnnr 

called, 14 
Olodcebter, Duke Humphroy ol. 8; 
Employ I proloailooal ticrib«s, A3 
prewnU booki to Oifoid. SS ; bia 
Engliab Bible, 112 ; a co%fral4r of 
St. Albani and Bury. 356 
OoLDKK PoovDATiotr, Tho. by Oorhaui. 

914, note 
Oo(.i>eM Leuemd — a Bible hiilory, 

131 
OoLDSTOME. Prior Raynold ol Oantor- 
bury, 14, 271: rerire* OrMk atodlM 
in CaDt«rbury. 309 
Ooav PiBUiHEKT, Keeling of, 71, TS, 

SI 
GoBDAM, Nicholaa, 314 
OosPOBD, Jobo, prior of Bury, 937; 

bii belli. 340; hi* buildingt. 3M 
GosrHi., The, a oonunoo word lor 

preiichirg, 172 
Omfbu, Tbe, Id BngUib, in poMMaloa 

ol Queen Anna of Bobemia, UO 
OoTXK, Thoouu, 8S6 
OAtbk, W. von, 11 
GowxB, tbe poet, tomb of, 808 
OuiK MS8., eeoured for Fnooa at 
Reformation, 814 ; boml at Oaotar- 
bury, SIS 
Qbiu STDDua, nvlTal of, 806; Pro- 
leaior Barrom on, 807 ; beglnnliifa 
at CantarlMuy, 806-9 ; Inflmm^ of 
visltof Oreek Enparor to Cantarbnty, 
813 ; pal an end to by BafocmaUon, 
316 ; Oardloal Pole cm need lor, 816, 
note 
Sun, ICr. J. R., oa BlUabaUi'l t«- 

ooniMj lawi, 896 ttjq. 
Omtaiui. advltM loitnn tor a ftieet, 

SSI 
QBOon, 80^7 ; foea to Italy to rtndy, 

811 ; hU booki, 818, Mto 
0KM8BTwn,Bp.,66; hli wocfci, 906 ; 
m popnlai tnitraettooa, 901 : htans- 
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Guioo, Prior of CikrihasiaDS, hU legU- 
Ution for the order, 48 

Hallam on the ElizAheth&n reonsanoj 
laws, 32C *eqq, 

lUuBLEDOif, 345, 847, 349, 851 

Hampole, Richard BoUe of, his trans- 
lation of the Psalms, 109, 115 ; his 
Englifih Psalms used, 146; and inter- 
polated by Lollards, 189 

Harris, John, 849 

Hart, Walter le, Bp. of Norwich, S94 

Hartwio, 17, note 

Havant, 346. 348, 350 

Hayles Abbey, Books broaght firom 
Avignon for, 37, note 

Haywood, Jasper, 368 

Haylinq, 348 

Hearne on monastic libraries, 25 

Heath, Jerome, 870 

Heath, Nicholas, is connected with 
translation of Bible, 177 

Hebrew Alphabet, W. of Worcester 
on, 302 

Henry III. bogs books for Demhall, 
36; his gifts to Bury, 242; and 
Matthew Paris, 61 

Henry IV. at Bardney, 7 ; a borrower 
of books, 8 

Henry V., 8 

Henry VI. possessor of vomaoolar 
Scriptures, 140; his Christmas at 
Bury, 226 ; his coronation, 227 ; his 
reception as conf rater ^ O.S.B., 257 

Henry VII. possessor of Temaoolar 
Bible, 151 

Henslow, Mrs. Katherine, 862 

Hereford, Adam de Orlton, Bp. of, 
brings books from Avignon, 87, note 

Hereford, Nicholas, his work of trans- 
lating Scripture, 115 ; his career, 
116-137 

HxBiMANN, Abbot of Toumaj, on 
studies in his monastery, 44 

HxBTLXT, John, prior of Rochester, 67 



HnrzoH Oharterfaoose, Books lent fron, 
81 

HniTOR, Hampshire, 847 

HisTORDBTTXB in Somions, 200, 218 

HuTOBT and the people, 180 

Hobby, Friar, 290 

HOBHOUSK, Bp., on mediaval instnie* 

tions, 184 
HoLCOT, Robert, 218. note 
Holt Ivhockhts Day al Bniy, 251 
Holt-Water-Bxll, The, 240 
Holt Week, Instraeiions for, 210, note 
Hobwbll, John, a London Goldonith, 

238 

HosprTAUTT in monasteries, 248 
Huoh II., abbot of Bury, his vtsi- 

ments, 286 
Hnou, the sacrist, mi Bury, 2S7; Us 

groat rood, 244 
HuMPHRET, D. of Gloooetter, a epB- 

/rater, O.aB., 257 
Huh, the London LoUaid, Bible of, 

128, 120, 164 
Hu8, John, or Wjclififte arigin of the 

English Bible, 118; eole antbority 

for the tradition, 174 

Idleness, St. BenedioVs legialatioa 
against, 8 

Iz>swoBTH, 849, 852, 858, 862 

Illominatioh of KSS., 84. Dnnstaa 
works at, 50, a monastio wofk, 49 

Ihdexes, the groat work of making, 
216 

Ihqbam, William, Honk of Oaaterbmy, 
270 

LfoULPH, Chroniole of, 81; oridcnee 
of late date of, 50 

iHQUisrnoB, The sappoeed, as to En- 
glish Bible, 161 

iHSTBUcnov in leUgioo, a duty of the 
Churoh, 182 ; ordered by 8|yiiod of 
Oxford, 187 ; how oanied ool, 188 ; 
oharaoter of, 102; w*^"««^H to aid 
olergy in, 105 M^g., S14; atsd of 
popular and familiar, 894 



bnmBwnM of ISBl, «1 wn- 
ImuxcraAL iteA, moiurtlo, 1 
luuiv TnxActnaB SoripUiiai, UO 

JuBOw, Writing nbool «(, H 
JnoaujE>> Tba CfaiaalolM ol, B 
J<H.I,WUliMa,kpciMt in the Toww, 

JOTEM, Edmrd, an loEoniMr, 9Sr 

Jam, John, IwMD book ti, 8TS 

Jav, ABtbony, SU 

J«i, Bobsrt, 8SS 

JoMn in lb* Uth Cratnir, SS 

Kmkiom, lb., OB WToliTa NU* tndi. 

lioo. 100, Ifll, 383 
XiMitaBBV, Dom ThomM, ol St. 

Albuu, Ma LoUod, n 
XaiOKT, HuiT7, S18 
KnoBT, Robart, STS 
Kvtanov, Henry, on WjoUI Md tba 

Engliib BibU, IIS; hit anthoritj 

•xuniDed, 171 

XikBOUB or K*)n>i 0DI7 k pautial par- 

■oit of moDhi, 1 
L4CT, HCD17, E. of LiooolD, hi* gitti 

to Barr. 234, 337 
LuiBETii Ills, ol CoDQcU ftt Oxtoid, 

note* bom, ITO 
LtLWCiun OD aDciaot Ronun UbnriM, 



tiou,ie9 
IlUOTOR Hebuho, 3S8 
Lurmost Priory. Libntry kt, 16, noU 
IiumBK'l Mrmau, t^iu ol, S4 
tjTi», ganaral knowlodl* »(, Id lUddla 

AfM, lOD, 379 
LtV«aB*H. Dom Jolia, ol Bory, tSS, 

lU, SBT.SIO 
Ijw, admlDiitnUon ol nDJut, in !*• 



EX. 

LlWBCNCC, St. 


Library iu Chowh o(. 


at Rome, fi 




Ljytob, Dr„« 


Caatorbuiy, 31(i 


LlURD, hit vi 


it to Bath. 39 : U> St. 


Albao*, S3 ; 








LaspiBO Books, 19 ; leriicei dona bj 


thii in moniiterioa. 8. 30. 33, •wit 


LeKTEIT RKtDlll 


a in moiia«teriei, 38 


LEorHTjiii, Abb 


ol Burr, ass 


Lbssoh Boos, a madlvral exampla ol 


37* 




LiBEH FEB-nVl 


us, 101, 309 


LlDBABItN, The 






freely ujtod by motilu, 38; lui* eot- 


leclion* and 


modem gwmth. Mi 


oonooctod with churohM. S, 6, i; 


loTRiation in 


dietinct p1»^ 8, is: 


at Durham, 


11: prmeaU to, M: 



f, Ifl, Ifi. « 



r. 20 



LiLLT, Ur., OD iMdiand reli^ooa In- 
•tractian, 189 

LtHACBBaDdthenfival olOr«ak,907i 
at the Cantsrbniy aohool, 310 ; taken 
to Italy, 310 ; iMcher ol Sir Thomaa 
Uora, 311 

LtnoiBD, Dr., od the Wyolil tnotlft- 
tion ol Scriptare, 106 

LlTT, the Dteadet ol, SOB 

LoLLiKDt, The, pnaehlng ol, 178, 
190 i iaaroh lor writing* ot, 119, 
139, 161 ; inlarpoUiioa ol Cathollo 
booki by, ISBi not panacnlad tat 
tba Bibto, 104, 131, 168; tluit doo- 
trioae denounoad by Bp. Bninloa, 
OB ; tbair praaahan mo^y Uymao, 
l&S; whyoallad ■•Bibl»m«o," IM: 
no aridanoa ol panaontion lor Bn(> 
tiah Bibla, 133 

LovDov, n«ed ol pr awhlat ia, 80 

IiODii. St., and tba Ubcaiy el tha 
SaiDta Chapalla, i 

IiDoa, a bookaallar is Loodea faon. 
306 
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Ludlow, John, 358 

LuTHEB and the Bible, myth aa to, 

120 and note 
Lutterworth, Tradition aa to WycUf, 

106, 112 ; Purvey at, 116 
Lydoate, Dom John, 255, 278 
Lyndkwode on the Council of Oxford, 

124, 147, noU 

Machlw, William, the printer, 200 
Magna Cuabta, Copies placed in Beli- 

gious houses, 59 
Matfland on the Wyolif tradition, 

104 
Malmesbuby Abbey, St. Aldhelm'e 

Psalter at, 29 
Malmesddby, William of, 43; on St. 

Dunstan's work, 50 
Makmebs, Tracts on, 277 
Manuals for popular instnietion, 195 
Manuel, The Qreck Emperor, at 

Gautorbury, 312 
Manuscripts, The making of, 42, 51 ; 

each one unique, 21; cost of, 81; 

care taken of, 29 ; Mare, Abbot de la, 

of St. Albaus, 13. 
Mapleduruam, 358, 368, 369, 872 
Marvyn, Mr., 372 
Mass, The, Questions as to, 276; 

instructions on, 199, note; Lord 

Burleigh on, 822 ; people in prison 

for hearing, 331 ; Scripture to be 

read in, 151 ; offered by stealth 

under Elizabeth, 337 
^I asses and Classes, Bp. Bronton on, 

89 
Matins at Bury, description of, 243 
Mattuew, Mr. F. D., on Wyolif 

tradition, 103, 158 ; on hostility of 

Euglish Church to the Bible, 121 
Maunday Thursday, Instructions on, 

210, noU 
MEDiiEVAL Sermons, character of, 65 
Medical Works given to Bury, 39 
Mendicant Obdebs, Libraries of, 11 ; 

popular teaching of, 903; Arohbp, 






Fitz-Balph on, 219, noU; powers of, 

84 ; attacks on, 66 
MxNTMOBE, Abbot Miehael of St 

Albans, 12 
MSONSTOKB, 358 

Mxbtoh Colleob, Oxford, eopy of 
Gildas at, 296 

MsTHwoij>, Katherine, a nim, 148 

Hetbical TBAirsLATiovt of Ser^ptare, 
110 

Michbloboyb, 358 

MiLLXs, Humphrey, 845 

Molash, Dom William of, 9 

MovAsnc LiBiUBZss, the NafcMoil 
Archives, 58 ; sise oi, 8, 28 ; for most 
part in the Cloister, 4, 6 ; Boribas to, 
372; be set apart fcnr woric, 47 

Monastic Obdkbs, work of, 1 ; parish 
chnrches served by, 289 ; mtrk eon- 
mon to all, 61 ; charaeter of work, 
57 

Monk Bbbtiok, monastio library of, 
39, no(e 3 

Monks, regulations for the rsadiag ol, 
28 

Montague, Lord, 868 

Moobb, Prior of Wozoester, his book 
buying, 35 

Mootb, John de la, Abbot of St 
Albans, 13 

Mobb, Sir Thomas, his attaohment to 
the new learning, 809 ; his teaohsw 
at Oxford, 811 ; hisooUcge at Oxfoid, 
817 ; on anthorised ▼omaenlar ?i^ 
sion of Soriptore, 124, 186, 148, 164; 
on destmction of Han's BihlSy 186 

Moblbt, Mr. H., on WyeUI, 888 

Mobbicb, Oranmer's Saorotary, on pre- 
paration for the printed BiUa, 17T 

Mount St. Miohaxl, Cornwall, W. of 
Worcester at, 298, 295 

Music, The medissval notkm of 
•«ooloarsof,"808 

Mtbk, John, his sermons, 191,iiofs, 109 

MTBBOumi of Oar La^yt TIm, 146 



Kun, Thanma, MS. SU 

KuTB, Slephma, H» 

HBVtLL, Arohbp., ociUn nll^oai 



•1 BetonDBtkm, SIS 
with Dm tmMklkn, lU 



Niwrom, Frioc ol Bmr, hta bdU, 9W 
Vcwmn iMiuBBZoiwatetdiclaa, 

SB8 
Soma, Antiwor, H8, 880 

Xmwkm, Cudiiul BHtMl-> (iflilO, 

S4: fln al, as, M: anhbM 



. WwtmiiuUr, Book Ml 
■put for, IS 
Mmra In pouemloD ol lappOMd 
W7«lifiU Soriptura, 143 

OcoLDi SinBDcnu, Tha book nmraad, 

tin 

OsBUS. Widow, 3i9 

OmiTT, U. H., IT, Mob 

O Bu cuMiH*, Tha ^yria nuned, SU 

OwuitTtOH, Latter of a CuiteibiU7 

moDk OD hli, 283 
0*i.TX>H, Bp. ol Harclord. 3T, noU 
Okmolom, Tha, a metrical ttanalalloti 

et Soriptura, 110 
Obtbodox powMiot* ol EnglUh Blhla, 

140 
Oum, Bt., Llbnriao'i nota* at, 80 
Utid. Medimal knowladga of, 801; 

Franch tiaiulatlon of, 803 
OwMM Oi.M>M)WKB, Pntaaiwan Ubiary 

at Canlifl daatrofad bj, 88 
OxvoiD, GonnoU of, oo Vamaoolar 

BlbU. 123, las, 1*8; inaaalac «■ 

plaliMd by LTtidnroda, Ac, IM; 
' ie» 



OzroHD UifiTEunrr. eatslogna or 
librarj at. 37 : direolioa &• lo ase of 
booki at. 31 ; Duke numphrnj'i 
prewDt o( book) to, SS ; ohained 
booka »l, IT 
SI. Maty't, da Ura'i world in, tT 
Fratteiitan library at. SS 
TVuiily Colltgt, (buadalloD of. 818 
CaiUerburj/ CoUtgt and Qraak 
atodlea, StT 



Padoi. St. Juifiwi'f libiar; eatalosoa.^ 
to. note; 51. Antento llbraij eat4' ' 

loipie, II. Kolr .* booki lani from, S3. 

Pionu, Willium, 106 

Piitii, Coronation of ^^nr7 TI. Id, 

337 ; St. Yielnt-i. nnXot to flnil 
mBlerial tnr book* nl. 17 ; St. DmU 

lanownad tor UBS. DuJdDi, U 
pAKia, MaTTHKW, 48 ; hti ahamator, 

56: fal*oare«r,60; USIatoarehiTlrt, 

61 ; at marriage of Baniy HI., 60 
FiBxn, Arohbiihop, on Tarabnu batoi* 

W;ali(, 136 
Pianm, Walter, 196 
FABUaMBKT.Tha Qood, TO, T8 ; fwltH 

ol the inatitation of, 71 
P*Ba Ocou Sumoant, InitraeUcaa 

called, 196, 109, noU 
PuTOH Faicii,T, Tha, 388 
Pith Hoctib. tnaanlng of iiutme* 

tlona on, 303 
pKiaun Buno o( 1881, 01 
PxcKBUt Arebbp., loan of^booba to, 

81 ; ordan InitraoUoni, 18T 
PioocK, Bp. Befinald, 14T; on BIbl* 

reading, 148 
Psu't BaouPT Book, 803 
Puu law* nndar Eliiabath, 8SS Mn- 
PnvmiA, Thit printer, 198, not* 
FuBBM, Alloa, OT, TS, 78, 81 
PnnonKM of LoUwdi fnt BagUak 
. BlUa, lOi, Mb, 18B 
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Peterboroooh, sizo of llbnry at, 38 ; 
biimt by Danes, 33 ; Abbot Poter 
collocts bookn (or, 37 

Peterhousk, Cambridge, 302 

Petersfxeld, 345, 346, 349, 852, 868. 

PniLOBiBLOW, The, 11, note 

Piers Plououmam, 86 

Pius V., Pope, Bull of, 338 

PoBLBT, Cintorcian abbey at, 18 

Poitiers, The Victory of, 99 

Pole, Cardinal, his odaoation at Can- 
terbury, 284, note 

PoNTissiiBA, John de, Bp. of Win- 
chester, 31, noU 

Poor, The, 6p. Brunton on, 88 

•• Poor Priests," Wyclifi, 153 

Pope, Sir Thomas, founds Trinity 
Coll, Oxford. 316 

POPULAJt DfSTRUCTIOirS, 204 
PORCHBSTER, 367 

PouNDES, Thomas, 846, 377 
Prayers, Beauty of old Catholic, 200 

Preacuino, Modioeval, 63; instruc- 
tions on the art of, 206 ; Bp. Brun- 
ton on, 73; Wyolifito, 153; helps 
for, 211, 212, note, 213 

Prelates, character of true Christian, 

81 
Prb-Ueformation Ehglish Cbubch 

History, still unknown, 179 
Priest, Chaucer describes a pre-Ra- 

formation, 183; difficult position 

under Elizabeth, 337 ; laws against, 

343 
Printed Vernacular Bibles, attitude 

of church to, 133 
Processions at Bury abbey, 246; at 

Bardnoy, 7 ; public, ordered in 14th 

century, 70, 100 
Prologues to English Soriptores, 117, 

141, 176 
Protestant translation ov Biblb, 

errors in, 131, note 
Psalms, Early translation of, 109 ; bi 

use, 146 



PuHSHOLV, 848, 389 

PuPiLLA OcuLi, Instrootioo book 

named, 197, 198, note 
PuBVKT, his eonneotioo with BngUsk 

Bible, 116, 187, 162 
PmsOH prints the Liber FtttimUt, 

211 



Rack, use of, on Catholios in BUm- 

beth*s reign, 341 
Rbadiho Abbey, State doenments in 

ArchiTes of, 59 ; Greek studies at, 817, 

note 
Rbcusantb, laws as to, 824; ohiaf 

points in, 825 eeqq. ; meaning of 
term, 826; goods sold to pay fines, 
351; rolls of, 852; fines from, fanned 
864; money leried upon, 865; hard- 
ships of, 874; numbers In diocese 
of Winchester, 874 ; burial inohoreh- 
yards denied to, 879 

Red Book op Etb, 54, noie 
Rbfsctobt, reading books for, 11; 

Bible for, 38 ; the Buy, 248 
RxfORMATZOH design e d to blot out the 

past, 40; pat an end to leamiag, 

816 
RxGiMnr AmcABUM , Tha, 198, note 
Rbugioh, laws as to, 824 ; liberty as 

to, unknown in Tudor timeii 821 
Rxuaxons IxvLOBvan in SQddle 

Ages, 278 
Religious Orders, sappoeed hostility 

to learning, 807 

RspRssaoB, The, by B^ Psooek, 

147 

Rhxdcs, Writing sohool at, 57, nok 
RioH AKD Poom, Bishop Bnmtoik on, 

89 
RicBABD L, Buiy ohalioa ffintt for 

ransom, 287 
RiCBABDlI.,ooiooalloooC,100; Q«ssa 

of, and th« Bibto, 149 
RiOHABM, a prieel, 8fl 



Bmn, Dboi Robtrt of DaAan. ST, 



SST 
Boux, BiehMd d HuppoU, Ui taa» 

UUm ol Pnlnu, 100 
BouMma, BolMrt, 8 
Bon. poUie UbniiM in, 4 
Booa, Tha wHt ol lh«, SM 
BoMiDX, BrauAioDUknriM,B: ea 

Codas AmiktiniM, fiS 
Bora, mniam, ISO 
BoanuioB, ^w, 51 
Bvman, Irtbnr, MS 
BosSAM, Don ThcntM, SH 
BvLB or Bt. BntSDict, 1; Engllih 

«(fi« la loth (WDtw7, S6; OB LnUa 

iwdiii(,38 

&kCBUfBiRS, medlcTftl iDttraetion oo 

(be, 198, Ml« 
St. ALCUts, fomution of libnr; at, 
9; bUtorica] icbaol of, 6; building 
of libnry, 13;teriptariamcif,ll: Ab- 
bof*— Paol, M; Sioioa, S; Uaat- 
noia, 13: da la Man, 13; do la 
Uootc, 13; Whelhamstods, 113; Lao- 
Iranc's CoDiucCudiQarj introducod, 
44; bcwki aold lo Richard of Bury, 
53; characUirof the writing paculiai, 
C<: foreign Btata, eveot* koowa to, 
6S ; mppreiaed chronicle ot, 69 ; op- 
poaed to LaDoaitriaiu, TO, 83 ; great 
writing achool at, 4S, SI; Lelaod 
Tiaita, S3; marked oat tor 1'udor 
Teogouioa, 38; Uampbra)', D. of 
Olouoeatar, k emfnttr ol, SST ; 
giamauir vhool at, 367 ; baqowt 
rtaf ot Court at, 338 
St. ALDmniM, P—iUt ol, as 
St. Axouk, WUliam da, ITS 
Bt, AiraranMa, Woriu ol, 10, 85 
Br. B«mr Bnoor, htaj;wTftlng Mhool, 



St. BorvLFB. attar to. al Bnrr, 343 

St. Bknit Hdi.i«. 63, 290. 396 

St. Claude do Jura, libraiy of, IT, 

St. CDTnBERT, hia Qoipel book al 

Durham, 39 
St. David wrltM out St. John'* Ooipel, 

60 
St. Donbtah, a acribe and iUumioator, 

SO 
St. Edhohd, Hjnu to, £33 ; ahriae of, 

334,043 
St. EmELBEBT, hii epitaph at CaDt«^i 

bury, 303 
Bt. Gjkix. geiiptorlua at, 44, tiof* 3 
St. Grkqobt, Worka of, 9, 16 
Bt. tliar'a Otteet, 2M 
St. Nbctix. 395 



St. FADb't ScBOOi,, inddaot kt, 966 

St. 8*ub, altar to. In Bar;, 343 
St. Thoiui, of Aqnio, Worki of, 308 
St. Tbomu or ViLL.uio*a, oo 1**1 ■lnt< 

booki, IT 
Sampson, Abbot of Bor;, hU obaiaUa, 

336 : hii emu, 3ST ; hli aaniv«r«M7, 

353; big liDirard, IM 
SaMCwica, Nloholaa, Prior of Cantar- 

St. CtciLiA, Roma, Cardinal Eaatoa't 

tomb ip, 35. iwla 
SuuK Uh, Engliih Blbla acTkOfid 

tor MaH according to, 151 , 
ScaooL. dlMiplloe of, 9B0j ol writing 

in U. AgM, 58, 66 
SoBOKAM, William da, tnnalalM 

poklDU, lOT 
BcaiBBa, Initnunanta for, 47; worit Is 
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in. 45; Cistercian, 44, noU%; indivi- 
dual peculiarities in, 56 

Scriptures, Early English translaiions 
of, 109 ; study of, urged, 216 

Searches for Lollard literature, 189, 
139 

Sbllyno, Prior W. of Canterbury, 305 ; 
bis influence on learning, 806, 309; 
bis career, 308-10 ; bis tract on Greek, 
313 ; his MSB. burnt, 814 

SERDOPonLos, John, a Greek copyist at 
Reading, 318 note 

Sermons, Early printed, 191, 211 ; their 
form in M. Ages, 205 ; for Sundays, 
208, noU : different from instructiont, 
225; historical importance of, 65; 
how delivered, 68 ; little effect of, 94 

Shelborne, the Jesuit, 868 ; John, 868, 
3C9, 372 ; Thomas, 870 

Shrllkt, Henry, 357, 858, 860 ; his 
family, 357, 3G8, 358, note 

Skene, Charterhouse, 9, 298 

Shirley, Professor, on Wyclif litera- 
ture, 108 

Sinistra Pars oculi, a book named, 
198, not^ 

SiXTUS v.. Pope, 15, note 
Social Disturbance, 1381, 86 
Southwark Prison, 359 
Spanish Vernacular Bible, 120 
Speculum Christiani, The, 198, 200 
Speculum Spiritualium, The, 85 
Spendiment or treasury Durham, 10 
Stams Puer ad Mensam, The tract, 277 
Stapeldon, Bp., his enquiries about 

religious instruction, 194 
Stab Chamber fines, 358 
State Documents sent to monasteries, 

58,60 
Stews for fish at Bury, 254 
Stockwith, Benjamin, 847, 860 
Stokxslbt, Bp., and the new learning, 

314 
Stohthubst, The St. John's Gospel 

at, 56 



Stobt of the English Bible, The, IffT 
Stobibs in medissral Mnnooa, 209, 21T 
Stramob, R., 846, 370 
SOUTHWICK, 347 

BuDBUBT, Archbp., his muxder, 91 
SuMMA GoxrYBSsoBUM , 199, noU 
BUMMA SumcABUM Ratmuvdi, 196, 

note 
BuPBBKAcr, The oath of, number cC 
clergy refusing, 328, note ; tlit pur- 
pose of, 384 
Stoh ComrBifT, orthodoxy oi, 145 ; 
EnglUh Bible at, 144 



Tabulji of deTOtion in English 

mediiBval charchea, S96 
Tainb, iL, on Wyolifa Bible, 106; eo 

Lollard persecution, 138 ' 

TEznsBBA, Instruotiona lor, 210, noU 
Tbbehcb, medisBTal knowledge of, 808 ; 

copies of, 68 
Tbbbiiiotoh, 83 
Theua, The, of Gorham, 814 
Thbtfobd, Dominican hooie at, 896 
Thomas, Abbot of Bury, 949 
Thomfbob, Sir £. Kannde, on Wjelif, 

115 
Thobbsbt, Arobbp., his direetioQt ae 

to instruetion, 189 
TiDKABSR, family of, 887 
TncsBUBT, 358 

TiBTBBir, W. of Woroetter at, 896 
TiOHBOBBB, Nicholas, 367, 861, 87T, 878 
Peter, 358, 850, 361 
Elisabeth, 368, 871 
Ohideock, 807, 860 
Gilbert, 371 
TiTCHPiBLD, library at, 16 
TouBBAT, St. Martin's Abb^, 44 
TooBs, writing school at, 61, 67, nots 
Tbahbultzovs of SoriptoxB Mithociaed 

by Ohnroh, 146, 164 
Tbbasubt or Spondimsnt, Th«, ■! 

Durham, 10 
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TnniTTt, The Satj, Tha BUok FiinM 

«ad 4e*otioii to, 100 
Tvooma. Tba, Mid aoninUnot, S3S 
TmBTii^ Bp., U* ooDdnuwIiMi of 

Trodala'i TtftaiDMit, US; hUoom- 

Mctim wilb C 

177 
Tnna. Gllos, 8M 
Tvrroui. 945. S6B 
TvNiuut. bii M, 

chkneter of, ISO, nol* 



I. 131,U 

Upaix, aliiu Unuui, ADlbooT, SU, 

347. 351, 369 
DnroaniTT, tb« Mt o^ SSO; Ita «b- 

)Mt. 331 
I'tucut pBAtnm, Tha, SS 

Vacsr.LU Stuphan, MS, SM; SSI. 

353, 357. 358, 861, 36ft, 360 
VlCBZUs Uuguot, S46 
Vux Rotus or Demhftll, 87 
Vatican Libukt, Book-oMu io, 1ft ; 

Virgil JD, 53 
VuvTATH Thioumicx, Th« book 

called, 199 

VlHIlCtltua SCBIFTUB«>, •TjdsDCH at 

to aarl7, 110; tandenoj to spraad 
error by, 133; Damben o(, tlD, 
note; atlituda ot church to, 109, 
119, 133 and moU, 139, note, lia ; 
Onanlhoriiod alone farbiddsD, 128 

VuPBBa at Bury, 341 

Vtu,iMOT4, St. Tbomai ot, on ebaloed 
booki, 17 

VncuiT OP BBiDTai*. BIS 

Vnou, mediaval kooirladga ol, 801 ; 
oopiai ot, ftS 

ViTB PiTBUM, Tba, Sia 

WMiaa, Bp. BrontOQ on, 00 
WaLDn,oa,W7eIiI,114. IIT 
WAUisaUTs, Bir Bdward, In Towac, 
SU-t 



Wal£Is, Friar, on pnaohing, 107, nolt, 

V/tiMisanitU, Dam Thomaa of, 13; 

form* the St. ALbaoa lotlptariDia, 

44 ; oatabllglies tha biatorieal aohool, 

16 
WiLT«R do Din, 336 
WAnau.iaTON, 316, 351, 398 ; prieal'i 

ebeltor at, 367 
WAHnAM. Arcbbp., TliitalioQ ot, 90 1 

aaiigt* revival ol lollnm. 314 
WiBsrono, Riohard, 346 
Warwick, E. of, IS'i, 296 
Watsom, Bp. ot VVInabMler. 359; hia 

draltog with Calbollea, 3<iO 
Wattoh, John, 198 

WAYXrUEET, Up., 805 

Wkahuoutb, writins (cbool at, SS 
Wells, Gilbert, 246. 897, 308. »70,8T6 

Wells, S»>tbua.37a 
Wrstiu'ihst. 350 

Witnaif , 353 

Wist Tutko, 863 

Wbhlocx prioiy, 380, itoU 

Weethirsteb, Arahbp. Langbam at, 
67; boolc proHo* at, 13; direoUont 
ae to writing at, SO ; writiDg aarral* 
at, 60 ; cloii^r lohool at, SflS ; the 
euitomt ot, 965; Abbot Waia'i coa- 
tomaiy, 369. nol* : Cardioal Pale oa 
raatoration ot, 384 

WaBiiHaTOH, Prior of Dorbam, 11 

West, Sir Thomai, 348. 

WEfTcoTT, Bp., 00 Wyolit, 881 

WEsmoaiLAHD, Tha Conotaia ol, S 

WBiToa PABH, BaritoB, SfS, SS3, 86T 

WuTOV, WiUlam, 143 

WaaKtoa, Ladj, in tba Towac for ra- 
liglon, 868 

WBBTTtAMRBDB. Abb. of St. Albao'a, 
13 ; tba fiiaad of Oaka Humphry, 
143 : lilant aboni Wjalifi Bibla, HI 

Wmiti LioaPuwi>,OathoIi«a U.880. 
868 

Warn, Thonaa, 866 
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Whytford, Richard, 145 
WmcHKSTEB, MS. of ApoUonint at, 

24, note 2 ; Bible left to, 81 ; Katthflw 

Paris at, 61 
'WiscuESTEB, Catholics in gaol of, 857; 

hardflhips in, 874. 
Winchester, Si. Jame%* Cemetery, 879 
Witnesses, Bp. Bmnton on, 88 
WoDECRAFT, DoxD. John, the Borj 

artist, 233 
Woodford, silent as to Wyelif and 

the Bible, 114 
Woodstock, Thomas, 141 
Wobi^ Hole, Somerset, 297 
WoRc%N^ library, books bought for, 

in ICth ceht»:.36 
Worcester, WMijm of, his note 

books, 285 teqq. ; h^Virthplace, 288 ; 

his itinerary, 291 ; hit tract on the 

religious orders, 303 ; his translation 

of Cicero, 805; Tisits Canterboiy, 

319. 
WoRSBORonoH, Religious from Monk 

Bretton at, 89, note 
WRniNO, The art of, 280 
Writing flacks, St. Bernard describes, 

42 
Wyclif, Bp. Brunton on teaching of, 

95 ; works wrongly ascribed to, 108, 



HI, 112; tndition as to Engli 
Scriptorat, 102, lfi9 ; anartion as 
translation, 106, 187 ; seareh for 1 
writings, 129 ; hia great paraonalil 
108; bis aotire mind, 114; pitq 
gates erron thvongh ^emaenl 
translation of Seriptore, 118; \ 
position at Lutterworth misundc 
stood, 117, note; his retraotatio 
117, noU 

Vircjjram Sgbiptubbs geoarsl 
assumed as oertain, 106, 157 ; m 
deuce for, 112, 114; portions oa 
Wydifs, 112 ; questions as to, Ifl 
129, 156» 176; owned by Catholic 
140 eeqq^ 168, 164 ; tradition ss 
origin based on him pnmisas, 174 

WnoESAM, William of, Bp., 76, Ifl 
188,M0<« 

Wymaring, 850 



Yatb, Mr., 871 

YouHO, Laoranoa, 857 

York, Synod of^^^den raligioiu instn 

tion, 190; marrfii||i, of a king of Soi 

land at, 61 ^^ 

YoBX. 8L Mmr^e^ 189, 962 -« • 
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